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Advertising Manager 
Mechanical Goods Division 
United States Rubber 
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To determine whether seasonal spot or consistent year 
’round scheduling is most effective, Ed Dadson utilizes in- 
formation furnished by McGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Ad- 
vertising Performance. Research results prove that consistent 
advertising pays off. Here’s why: 

1. Advertisers who used twelve or thirteen insertions per 
year averaged 27% greater readership scores per advertise- 
ment when compared with advertisers who used one to 
five insertions. 

2. Greater frequency of insertion, in itself, appears to build 
reader habit that results in an attention-bonus for the 
advertiser. 

3. Cost for “Read Most” readership was 22% less for the 
12 to 13-time advertiser, compared to the 1 to 5-time 
advertiser. 

Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill. 
They are designed to provide a better understanding of how 
good advertising in good business magazines helps create 
more sales. 

By concentrating your advertising, year ‘round, in the one 
or more McGraw-Hill magazines serving your markets, your 
advertising will produce more productive readership per 
advertisement. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


330 WEST 
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pay off?” 


INDEX OF AVERAGE READ MOST SCORES BY THE 
NUMBER OF INSERTIONS USED BY ADVERTISERS 
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From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 3053: An 
analysis of 706 one-page advertisements. Page rate and circula- 
tion of the publications were averaged to arrive at the index 
of cost per reader. Starch readership scores were developed 
through 2,400 personal subscriber interviews in 1952. This 
study indicates that, the more frequently they appear, good 
advertisements are better read and recalled. For your copy of 
research sheets analyzing scheduling effect on cost-per-reader, 
contact your McGraw-Hill office. 
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If you are lookin g for Business you need 
Thomas Register — the mass-producer of 
inquiries at the lowest cost per inquiry 


TR is where buying 
inquiries are born! 


Setise eee 
ewan anaes as amenam as al 


Most orders start with an inquiry. That 
1S why reference by American I ndustry to 


THOMAS REGISTER 


70,000 Times a Day 


Based on field surveys made by Dun & Bradstreet 


will — business to you FAST! 


Send today for a typical example 
resulting from reference to TR by 
— 70,000 Times a aan: 


"HG / a 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 
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ABCs Scale Div., McDowell Co., Inc. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Bailey Meter Co. 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Baughman Mfg. Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Buell Engineering Co., Inc. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Coates Steel Products Co. 

Combution Engineering, Inc. 
Raymond Division 

Daybrook Hydraulic Division 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

Easton Car & Construction Co. 

Falk Corporation 

Fuller Co. 

Giffels & Vallet, Inc. 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 

Hardinge Company, Inc. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

International Nickel Co. 

lowa Manufacturing Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Engrg. Corp. 

Kensington Steel Co. 

MacDonald Engineering Co. 

Manhattan Rubber Division, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

McLanahan & Stone Corp. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Morris Machine Works 

Nicholson Co., Inc. 


ka tn : Northern Blower Co. 
These 51 companies used 62 pages in the 1957 ranthwent Englaneine Ce. 


edition to tell the Cement Industry how modern Pennsylvania Crusher Div., Bath Iron Works Corp. 

Pioneer Engineering Company 

equipment can help them meet the demands of Productive Equipment Corp. 

Ramset Fastening System, 
Winchester-Western Div., 

program. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Schaffer Poidometer Co. 

Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. 

Yo s Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Don’t delay! Make your advertising space reservation now. Tice Meanie Seal Pa. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 

Treadwell Engrg. Co. 

and 24 pages in the special section. United States Rubber Co. 

Universal Engineering Corp. 

Western Precipitation Corp. 

Wilfley & Sons, Inc., A. R. 


Reports 


of outstanding developments 
in the Cement Industry 
will appear in the 


29th Annual Cement Plant Section 


of July 1958 PIT and QUARRY 


In addition to PIT AND QUARRY ’s circulation this section 
will be bound separately and distributed to executives and 
production officials in every known cement plant through- 


out the world. 


The Cement Plant section is the only publication whose edi- 


torial deals e.rclusively with cement plant operating problems. 





an ever-expanding highway and construction 











Regular rates apply, plus $45 for full pages and $40 for 2 


CLOSING 
431 South Lrearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. nate 


he = Ope June 16 


PIT AND QUARRY » PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG » MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK » EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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= Members of NIAA are being 
given the opportunity to see at close 
range a dramatic demonstration of 
the first principle of the marketing 
philosophy. It will be the second 
such demonstration in the past year. 

“Marketing,” says the task force 
which developed the proposal to re- 
place NIAA with an International 
Society for Industrial Marketing, “is 
that philosophy of conducting a 
business so that all business de- 
cisions are made in full awareness 
of the needs and wants of the cus- 
tomer . . . and planning, directing 
and executing those functions nec- 
essary to identify, stimulate and 
satisfy industry’s needs for products 
and services, on a continuing and 
profitable basis.” (The italics are 
ours.) 

Another popular definition of 
marketing is, “Finding out what the 
customer wants and selling it to him 
— at a profit.” 

The important word to note is 
“wants.” Under the marketing phi- 
losophy, products are offered for 
sale only after the specific wants of 
potential customers have been 
clearly established. 

It would seem that this philos- 
ophy can apply to an association as 
well as to a manufacturer. While 
needs can be changed into wants in 
many cases, this is usually a time- 
consuming task requiring strenuous 
promotional activity. 

Last spring, NIAA proposed the 
publication of a media data file, as- 
suming because there was sup- 
posedly a need for such a file, its 
members and the business paper 
publishers who would finance such 
a project would want it enough to 
bring it into being. As it turned out, 
the “customers” decided they didn’t 
want the product. 

Now, NIAA’s top leadership is ac- 
tively pushing the proposal to 
change NIAA to ISIM. A hard- 


working task force spent nearly 10 
months researching the needs for a 
complete marketing association, but 
now has come face-to-face with the 
age-old problem of stimulating the 
NIAA membership into wanting 
ISIM enough to vote it into being 
on June 4. 

There is no question about just 
who the “customers” are in this 
case. They’re the active members of 
NIAA, without whose support ISIM 
can’t be voted into existence. But, 
like customers in every field, they 
don’t appear to be _ breathlessly 
awaiting, with dollars in hand, the 
new product which has just come 
off the drafting boards. 

The time element is a major fac- 
tor in this case. The first indication 
the “customers” had that a new 
product was being offered for “sale” 
came on March 13, when the ISIM 
proposal was presented to the NIAA 
board of directors. This left less 
than three months for a “hard sell” 
campaign before the product is put 
“on sale” for just a few hours— 
during the annual NIAA business 
meeting on June 4. 

The stiff resistance from many 
members which has _ developed 
within local NIAA chapters through- 
out the country would seem to pre- 
sent ample evidence of the desir- 
ability of applying the marketing 
philosophy to association activities. 

Perhaps there will be time to sell 
the ISIM product before the June 
deadline. Certainly, a healthy sales 
effort is being made in this direc- 
tion. But it will not be without a lot 
of sweat and strain which the pro- 
ponents of marketing tell us can be 
avoided if “all business decisions 
are made in full awareness of the 
needs and wants of the customer.” 


Complete table of contents ... pages 4&5 








FIRST STEP 
in SELLING 


the $600 million Public Passenger 


Transportation Industry .. . 


The one and orily publication exclusively 
serving the multi-million dollar Public Pass- 
enger Transportation Industry, MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION is your prime sales wedge into 
this growing market. It offers “in depth” 
coverage of city lous lines, rail, rapid transit 
lines, intercity bus lines, charter bus and 
sightseeing bus companies, airport limousine 
fleet operators, etc. Controlled circulation, 
BPA audited, to over 12,000 top-flight buy- 
ing influences, including BONUS coverage of 
more than 1,600 leading school bus opera- 
tors. If you plan to sell this vast market, 
MASS TRANSPORTATION is the one and 
only medium that will do it for you. Write or 
call for your PATA FILE. 


Bann 
TRANSPORTATION 


iIAvV 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO 
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TABLE OF 


What you should know about ISIM ..........020 cece eee 


A sweeping reorganization of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation has been proposed. It would change the NIAA into a much 
broader organization, to be called the International Society for Indus- 
trial Marketing. This special article explains the philosophy of the pro- 
posed new ISIM and the steps that would be taken to bring the new 
organization into being. 


@ Why ISIM faces tough sledding ............++20-- 


Strong opposition to the proposed reorganization of NIAA has de- 
veloped at the local chapter level. To find out just how strong this 
opposition is and what forms it will take, IM polled chapter presidents 
on the views of their memberships. Here are the results. 


Analyzing your marketing costs .........e0e0eeeeeees 


A management consultant tells how to increase efficiency and cut 
Charles H. Sevin 


marketing costs through cost analysis. 


How to publicize a secret .. wc ccc ccc cccccccccccnces 


If you think you have troubles getting publicity into print, consider the 
case of Ford Instrument Co., which makes super-secret equipment for 
the armed forces. Ford has a next-to-impossible publicity task. But the 
job gets done, and in this article the pr director tells how. 

S. H. McAloney 


500 testimonials on one promotion piece .............. 


Universal Form Clamp Co. puts out a promotion piece making strong 
claims for its product . . and gets 500 customers to endorse the claims. 
R. G. Lundblom 


Visual impact . . plus . . wins ABP industrial ad awards .... 


Here are the stories of six of the top industrial ad campaigns of the 
past year . . as told by the men who conceived and executed them. 
The campaigns are those that won first place in the Associated Busi- 


ness Publications’ industrial advertising competition. 


Industry invests $489 million in business paper ads ...... 


This report on the Associated Business Publications’ annual tabulation 
of the top business paper advertisers shows that industrial advertis- 
ing’s favorite medium forged to new heights during 1957. 


How Kimberly-Clark gets next to customers ............ 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. has converted an old warehouse into a sales 
promotion center. The center has turned out to be the company’s most 
effective industrial sales tool. This article gives the details of its opera- 
tion. Leo Anderson 


A special section on trade shows 
@ A basic guide to selling at a trade show ........... 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has prepared a down-to-earth set of instruc- 
tions for people manning trade show exhibit booths. It covers every- 
thing from handling visitors to avoiding wild parties. And here it is, 
in its entirety, as IM’s fifth “Encyclopedia of Marketing.” 
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Industrial shows 
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@ How to get more value from trade show exhibits ... . 


The Industrial Advertising Research Institute has dug deep into the 
reactions of trade show visitors and come up with several measure- 
ments for exhibits. There is, of course, no easy way to trade show 
success, but studying this account of the IARI findings before you start 
your trade show planning should help you keep your exhibit on the 
right track. 


@ What top management thinks of trade shows ....... 


Why does industrial top management send its executives and tech- 
nical personnel thousands of miles to visit trade shows? Here are the 
answers, from the top executives themselves . . in this amonth’s Top 
Management Forum. 


@ Why Clark Equipment Co. films its trade show exhibits . 


Clark Equipment Co. filmed its exhibit at the 1957 Road Show and 
now has an unusually effective tool for sales promotion, education, 
good will and for use as a guide for future exhibit planning. 

Colin G. Kennedy 


@ Beckman proves that trade show planning pays off . . 


Even competitors admitted that Beckman Instruments’ exhibit was the 
‘hit of the show’. But this situation did not happen accidentally . . it 
took plenty of advance planning, plenty of hard work. 


@ Solving foreign exhibit problems ................ 


More and more U. S. companies are taking part in foreign trade fairs 

. and some of them wish they’d never started. That's why this article 
is important. It tells the special problems involved in foreign exhibiting 
and how to meet them. Daniel J. Scherer 


What’s good about business papers? ...........++++6- 


Thirty-three careful and conscientious business paper readers have 
completed judging a record number of entries in IM’s Editorial Achieve- 
ment Competition for Business Publications. In this article, they tell 
what they think of the entries they judged and of business papers in 
general. Theirs is an unbiased evaluation of industrial advertising's 
most important medium. 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 


Frank J. Slauf 

Slauf Advertising Agency 
549 Randolph Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Mr. Frank J. Slauf believes, “Business 
papers and their supplemental direc- 
tories are an important phase of any in- 
dustrial marketing program. Their use 
provides management with a low-cost 
means of direct communication with 
the specific buying influences and mar- 
ket segment they wish to sell. This is 
especially important to business 
growth of small and medium firms 
with limited sales staffs and advertis- 
ing budgets”. 


For information on how Hitchcock 
Publications will help present your 
sales story, talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” soon. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
. . . where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Grinding and Finishi 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool “Cyclopedia” 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Tra ation’s Directory 
School Bus 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON * ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 
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He specifies the materials that management buys. He’s the 
man you want to reach and influence. You can do both in 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS because engineers depend on 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS for complete editorial coverage - 
of engineering, news and trends in the swift current of tech- 
nical advances in the missile industry. 

















reach the 
missile engineer 


in the annual engineering progress issue 


of Missiles and Rockets... JULY 28, 1958 


Missile engineers look to every issue of MISSILES AND ROCKETS for 
vital editorial information, but the Annual Engineering Progress Issue 
is especially important because it contains data and progress reports that 
will be used for reference time and time again. In addition to the 

regular M/R features covering the planning, technological and business 
trends of the industry, the ANNUAL will give a complete summary of 
progress in the Army, Navy and the Air Force missile programs. 


INCLUDES A NEW AND EXPANDED GUIDED MISSILE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new authoritative Guided Missile Encyclopedia will contain complete 
tabulation of data with photographs and names of contractors of every 
missile in operation or under development in the U. 8. today (as far 

as security regulations will permit). The addition of the Encyclopedia 

to the ANNUAL assures you of high readership. Last year’s Encyclopedia 
is now in its fifth reprinting. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS RECEIVES RECORD BREAKING ACCEPTANCE 


23,000 paid subscribers demonstrate the acceptance of M/R among missile 
men in this multi-billion dollar market. 431 individual advertisers since 
M/R began publication in October, 1956 demonstrate the wide acceptance 
of M/R as the number one medium to reach this market. Because of 

the demand of subscribers and advertisers, M/R will be published weekly 
starting July 7, 1958. Closing date for the July 28th Engineering 
Progress Issue will be July 7. Contact your nearest regional office for 
additional information. 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET -— PLAZA 3-1100 @ CHICAGO: 139 N. CLARK STREET— CENTRAL 6-5804 
CLEVELAND: 1422 EUCLID AVENUE — PROSPECT 1-2420 © DETROIT: 201 STEPHENSON BLDG. — TRINITY 5-2555 ® WEST 
COAST: 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—BRADSHAW 2-6561 © TORONTO, CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 
12 RICHMOND STREET, EAST— EMPIRE 4-2001 @ MONTREAL, CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 MOUNTAIN 
STREET — VICTOR 5-6898 © LONDON: THE AAP COMPANY, 17 DRAYTON ROAD, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
ENGLAND, CABLE ADDRESS: STEVAIR, LONDON @ PARIS: 11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9E) FRANCE-——TRU 15-39 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers - 1001 Vermont Avenue,N.W. + Washington 5, D.C. 





Viewed from 5,000 feet, this open pit copper mine at Santa Rita, New Mexico, meas- 
ures roughly one square mile at its perimeter, with a pit depth of over 800 feet. 


and E& Md paces its growth 


Looking for new, growing markets? New sales objec- 
tives? You’ll find the mining industry is expanding 
and diversifying, and that the need for standard 
products and new equipment developments is greater 
than ever before. Despite a temporary levelling of 
metal markets: 

1. By 1962, U.S. copper mining capacity will in- 
crease 9.8% over 1956. 

2. Steel must add 50,000,000 tons of capacity to 
meet anticipated 1975 demands. 

3. Nonmetallics expect consistent long-range 
growth to meet world-wide demands. Potash, for ex- 
ample, plans to increase usage 5% per year for 
fertilizer alone. 

4. New mills will double uranium’s 1957 output, 
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raise it to $350,000,000 by 1960. 

This is a market few companies can afford to miss 

. . a market that E&MJ covers with undisputed 
editorial authority. Nine full-time editors travel up to 
90,000 miles a year to study mine operations, attend 
industry meetings and report firsthand on production, 
technology and economic demands. E&MJ also uses 
the services of 18 special domestic correspondents, 
plus MeGraw-Hill’s World News Service in 54 foreign 
countries. The result is editorial content which is care- 
fully balanced to serve both the specific job and tech- 
nical interests of key management men. 

E&M.J delivers intensive readership and high quali- 
ty response from a world-wide paid circulation nearly 
double that of the next publication. That’s why ad- 





vertisers bought 2,012 pages of display advertising in 
1957—78% more than the next publication. 

Better equipment is a key factor, because of min- 
ing’s rapid technological progress. 

All mining is looking for established products and 
new equipment developments. In coal, tor instance, 
executives and operators concentrate on lowering 
cost per ton. Manufacturers with the machinery to do 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL ! 
Pi: 
‘®, 


° \ 


Serving the Mining Industries 


this bought 60% more display advertising in COAL 
AGE than the next publication. 

As the mining industry expands and makes plans 
to invest in more capital equipment, you can reach 
the men responsible for this expansion: Concentrate 
your advertising dollars in the magazines they read 
and depend on—McGraw-Hill Mining Publications. 


COAL AGE 


¢ 


ig 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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HLEEN-STiK 


Your 





Not even the Sorcery of the Arabian Nights can match 
the modern merchandising magic of KLEEN-STIK for K s Ie t N zx $ T . K 
pulling extra attention to P.O.P. Displays and Labels. STRIPS and SPOTS 


(APPLIED AFTER PRINTING) 
e SO EASY TO USE—Peel backing paper and press Smart, Streamlined Way to Get Dis- 


: an title ort ; plays Up and Keep Them Up! 
in place. No water, no glue, no tacks or tape Exclusive, patented Strip and Spot 


@ STICKS TIGHT—on any hard, smooth surface. application of KLEEN-STIK makes 
displays easier to put up... gets 


© GETS DISPLAYS UP—and keeps ‘em up, in the best preferred locations. Can be applied 
Saoetions anywhere on front or back . . . com- 


bined with die-cuts and folds to pro- 
@ EASY TO PRINT—any size, any shape, by any print- pense ngs tegiamaechwnn. fmt 
ing process. plants. 


Available from 11 regional service 


he f Tt's Pressure-Senditive... 


let, 101 Stik Triks’’ today! 
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Moeistureless, Self-sticking Adhesive Products 
for very Advertising and Labeling VYleed 


KLEEN-STIK “D” TRANSFER TAPE 


Instantly Makes any Printed Piece into a Self-Sticking P.O.P. Display! 


New quick-transfer “D” Tape adds Fast... Easy . . . Economical 
famous KLEEN-STIK peel-and-press  “D” Tape is easily applied by 
convenience to Window Stream- hand — or for larger runs, on 
ers, Ad Reprints, Wrap-around the new Automatic Applicator. 
Labels, forms and other printed Available in rolls 12”, %”, and 
material. 1” wide. 


KLEEN-STIK “DUBL-STIK” 


KLEEN-STIK “VINYL-STIK” 


For Longer-Lasting Weatherproof Outdoor Displays 


Ps uch, flexible Firestone “Velon” plastic, backed with famous KLEEN-STIK peel-and-press adhesive, produces 


A 


‘*self-sticking outdoor displays that last longer, stay brighter, stick tighter on practically any surface. Water- 
proof, fade-proof, scuff-resistant -- impervious to most oils, grease, salt, and acids. No harmful shrinkage 
or expansion on location. 


KLEEN-STIK Solid Adhesive-Backed PRINTING STOCKS 


KLEEN-STIK Wakes Ft! 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


PLANTS IN CHICAGO, NEWARK, LOS ANGELES AND TORONTO 
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: No place this side of Planet IY to hide... 


Manned rockets—space stations—orbiting the moon are the 
next steps in man’s conquest of the unknown. The men dedicated 
to the penetration of outer space are seeking practical assistance 


and information to solve their complex technical problems. 


AMM is your direct means of communication . . . 


The technical men on the practical level of designing and producing airplanes, 
missiles, space stations, power plants, components, systems and controls... 
told us they can not spend the time to search for technical data 

in publications covering unrelated fields and serving unrelated problems. 
They want all the practical manufacturing information—design, 

materials data, engineering specs, tooling, welding, forming, finishing, 
quality control, testing, fabricating, assembly, in one book. To fill this need 
Chilton created AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING 

for the integrated design-production-procurement team. 


AMM editors write for this $10-billion industry. . . 


Here’s what AMM readers said after Volume I Number 1 : 

“Thanks for putting all my must reading in one magazine.”— “... very 
interesting and understandable.”—“. . . sort of fits like a comfortable shoe.” 
“... definitely fills a void in trade publications.” We could go on 

with words of praise, but we would like you to see this editorial approach 

for yourself. Pick up the current issue of AMM. Look at the perfect editorial 
concentration on the needs of the men responsible for engineering and production. 


AMM advertisers tell all in the industry market-place .. . 


Preconditioned by technical editorial material, AMM readers are receptive 
to your advertising messages. Currently, 18,500 buyers and specifiers 

in this $10-billion market place look to AMM for practical 

design, production and engineering information. 

Present your advertising messages regularly 

and directly to this clearly defined audience. 


SPACE MAN illustration courtesy of Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation, pioneers in the development of solid propellants 
for rocket engines and high altitude missiles. 
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As far as Johnny is concerned, the new bike is a long 
coast down the hill; a talking point with the fellows in 
the neighborhood. To the world in general, it’s just 
another bicycle. But to the industrial salesman, John’s 


e prized possession is another product of Metalworking. 
about his new bike 


More than a quarter of the gross national product, Metal- 
working production amounts to $130 billion annually and 
contributes to practically every major industry. 


That bike is typical. Used in building it are dozens of 
Metalworking production machines: machining, form- 
ing, grinding, welding. Over 16 different materials are 
used—most of them metal. Making the bicycle, Metal- 
working production used tubing, gears, chain, bear- 
ings, fasteners and literally dozens of other items. 


The story is the same for practically every metal prod- 
uct. It’s easy to see why Metalworking is a specialized 
activity—and how the men who control Metalworking 
production are of vital importance. 

American Machinist is edited for these men. It’s published 
specifically and exclusively for them. Production is our 
readers’ business—and it’s ours. That’s why more produc- 
tion men subscribe to American Machinist than any other 
Metalworking publication. 


Advertising in American Machinist is an investment 
that really pays off. Last year, 988 advertisers put 
over 6,000 pages of space in American Machinist. Be- 
cause American Machinist reaches the men who har- 
ness the power of Metalworking, it’s the most direct- 
line advertising medium for the equipment, materials 
and supplies that build America’s biggest single in- 
dustrial operation. 


Where it’s made of metal . . . they’re reading 


@ WU tal 1. 
Machinist 


McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


May 1958 @ 15 
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How to profre by your 


competitors’ advertising - 


An old west death certificate succinctly stated: 
“Suicide. Tried to pistol shoot a man 75 yards away 
who had a Winchester rifle.”’ 

In advertising, too, the bravado of ignoring the 
competitors’ weapons is not conducive to longevity. 
I/ the temptation towards imitation can be completely 
eliminated, a continuing analysis of competitive ad- 
vertising is almost always profitable. 

Admittedly, no two companies—however competi- 
tive—have identical marketing objectives. However, 
there are similar companies, selling similar products 
or services to similar markets through similar chan- 
nels of distribution. The competitors’ advertising, in 
a sense, is a mirror of their marketing philosophy. 
It tells what products they want to sell (which are 
most profitable) what markets they feel have 


the most or least potential . . . how they sell... and, 


how much importance they place on the value of 


advertising any of their products to any of their 
markets. It is always interesting and frequently profit- 
able to look at your marketing image in their com- 
petitive advertising mirror. 

A stack of competitors’ tear sheets, when compared 
to your own, will quickly and graphically demonstrate 
the relative importance placed on similar lines of 
products. Perhaps there are certain lines that they are 
pushing much harder than you are...you might 
profit by finding out why. 

Competitive media analysis is dangerous when 
used simply to see which book they thought was 
best. But, the competitors’ choice of media can often 
give further insight into what markels they feel have 
the most potential. If they advertise extensively to a 
market that you hit only marginally, they could have 
a profitable reason. 

How much the competitor spends can be profitable 
information ¢/ used with discretion. When two com- 
peting companies spend widely varying percentages 
of sales to promote like products to the same market, 
perhaps their sales or advertising objectives vary in 


the same proportion. In either case, over-evaluation or 
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under-evaluation of the market is obviously costly. 

Of course, any evaluation of competitive advertising 
can’t be significant by just spot checking occasionally ; 
it has to be consistent and comprehensive. We feel that 
it’s just common sense that everything we learn about 
our clients’ ‘“‘marketing climate’’—of which competi- 
tion is only one element—will help us do a better job. 

Moral: dil good advertising ts profitable... even when 
il’s your competitors’ . 

The Marsteller-Rickard Research Report No. 16 
points out a number of methods and sources for finding 
competitive advertising facts and figures. If you'd like 


a copy, just drop us a line. 


| areteller, Lickard : 
GG ebhardt and Keed , Ine: 


A COON Ee mF S N G 


NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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“A Wealth of 
Accurately Condensed 


Purchasing Information!’ 


Reports J. P. Moorhouse, Director of Purchases, 
Standard Pressed Steel Company 


“Purchasing Week offers editorial coverage which not only keeps the purchasing executive abreast of 
commodities on which he needs regular information but also on those that indirectly 
affect his activities. As a corporate source of purchasing information—the foremost 
assignment of a purchasing executive—it is imperative that I have accurate, easily 
digestible material on all phases of purchasing. PURCHASING WEEK presents significant 
data in a condensed format that helps me accomplish more during my busy day.” 


Covers the buyer-seller interest areas! 


PURCHASING WEEK speaks with authority. It reports national-international price, 
supply, product, developmental situations—and more. By meeting the needs of 
purchasing executives it offers your sales messages a pre-sold audience; keeps the 
key men of American industry up-to-date on your products, advantages and services! 


Piaces your story in the purchaser’s hand! 


PURCHASING WEEK, packed with vital information in an easy-to-read format, is ‘‘put 
together” by 17 full-time editors. 550 business-industrial reporters at home and 
abroad . . . plus the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics and world-wide news 
facilities . . . back up this full-time editorial staff. With its wealth of pertinent 
information, PURCHASING WEEK is read by purchasing men. In turn, 

they are bound to read and react to your messages! 


Delivers your messages in time to sell! 
PURCHASING WEEK, with its rapid-fire coverage and delivery, reaches purchasing 
executives every week of the year. In it, your product information will reach the men 
who buy in time to be usable. By concentrating your advertising in PURCHASING WEEK 
you will be... calling every week on the man your salesman must contact. 


' Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


( 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36,N.Y. 
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Lake Pontchartrain Causeway. Photos courtesy of Raymond Concrete Pile Company. 





















Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


In all building and construction which requires engineering, civil engi- 
neers are invariably the men in active charge. Whether behind the desk plan- 
ning a project, in the field supervising construction, or directing the operation 
of a finished installation, they hold positions of top responsibility. This is 
why, from first to last, civil engineers are in a position to influence the pur- 
chase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 

To influence civil engineers, you can select no more effective medium 
than CiviL ENGINEERING. Research has proved, time and again, that its 
readers devote more time to each issue than to any other publication in the 
field. They depend upon Civit ENGINEERING to keep them in touch with 
events in the construction industry. 

AMERICAN The steady climb of Civi, ENGINEERING’s circulation—now at an all-time 
wen oF high of more than 41,000—is proof of its basic strength and solid reputation. 
ENGINEERS Among the men who recommend, specify and buy construction equipment 


ABE) and materials, Civit ENGINEERING is first. 





Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The American Society of Civil Engineers * 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NEW—for advertising, sales and marketing executives : 


WHAT YOU NEED 
TO KNOW 
TO SELL TODAY'S 
$7 BILLION 

ELECTRONICS 
MARKET: 


Fact Filled Pages! 


Detailed, authoritative information in 
handy, file folder form . . . contains: 

















© Facts about the overall market 
“The Year Ahead” 
“Trends And Prospects” 


e Facts about the four segments 
that make up the market 


® Sales potentials for important 
products 


® Who influences the purchasing of 
products 

e “How a product goes to market” 

e Complete details of electronics 
68 publishing plan 

e “How electronics penetrates 30 
important companies” 

e Facts about exclusive electronics 
marketing and merchandising 
services for advertisers 


e Complete rates and mechanical 
data 


Clip this coupon now! 
Receive your copy by return mail! 


Gentlemen: 


Please rush a copy of electronics 
new Market and Media File to me. 


GINS aie 
(Please Print) 


Only Electronics sells all 3. | = 


Company____ 


Design/Production/Management | s:-———___— 


Cl Sie 


- é ae ARD Mail this coupon to: Mr. Fred Stewart 
A McGraw-Hill Publication electronics McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 W. 42nd Street - New York 36, N. Y. 





Biggest single boon to textiles is the great American about double the rate used when great-grandma was a 
family-—and the clothing it wears. To meet apparel girl—but only two-thirds the quantity we'll be using 
requirements mills now are using over 212 BILLION when baby is ten. It’s a beautiful picture for textile 
Ibs. of fiber annually; 33.6 lbs. per capita. This is manufacturing—and those who supply the industry. 


First quarter increases in residential starts indicate 1958 as a resurgent year 
in home building. Infinite are demands for textiles in the home: carpets, 
curtains and draperies, blankets, sheets, table linens, upholstery materials, 
towels, etc. Now over 1.6 BILLION pounds of textile fiber used in home 
furnishings yearly-—up 26% since 1949. 


Textiles is one of the 3 major industries of the U. S. A— 
first in number of major individual plants, major ma- 
chinery, motors. Over 7,000 mills are your buyers and 
prospects. Fiber consumption, which mirrors niarket de- 
pendability, is expected to increase 50% in next 10 years. 








Who buys textile machinery, parts, equipment, services, supplies, 
dyes, chemicals, starches, motors, controls, drives, gears, lubricants, 
materials handling, packaging, lighting and physical plants? 


Which leading textile magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business from 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Selling those responsible for textile pur- 
chases means directing sales and advertising 
to them. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications 
for sources of supplies—not to scattered con- 
sumer magazines, general business magazines 


far the largest circulation of the leading 
textile magazines among these buyers. 

Place your major schedule in TEXTILE 
INDusTRIES. You will get more for your 
money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


or newspapers. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest circu- 
lation and most responsive readership among 
textile mills of any publication . . . features 
ideas and new equipment for buyers. . . 
reaches more textile buyers for less money 
than does any other advertising medium. 
Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is 
done by mill officials, superintendents and 
purchasing agents. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is 
edited primarily for this group, and has by 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in Textile Mills throughout the world 


CLASS 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, 
agents, managers, purchasing agents, superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Publication Publication 
Industries B Cc 


11,963 8,701 3,988 


Publisher’s statements, 12-31-57 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ.+ 


Textile Industries... 23,474 21,250 90.5% $17.04 
Publication B 25,537 19,741 77.3% 18.01 
Publication C 13,159 8,019 61.4% 26.98 


* Publisher’s statements 12-31-57 + 12-time B & W rates 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods, TExTILE INDusTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills. . . 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 











Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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share of ths FOUNDRY market ... 


The foundry market has unique advan- 
tages. Extra sales—new sales—more sales 
come fast when you put forth extra effort 
in this dynamic industry. 


Try this now for a bigger share of the 
$3 billions foundries will spend this year: 
run a full schedule of advertising in 
FOUNDRY. That takes care of your 
basic communications job by putting your 
advertising in front of every known buy- 
ing influence in the foundries doing over 
98% of all the business. 


Then add the new power of FOUNDRY ’s 
Plus-5 Sales Development Service. It 
assures results now because it features 
your receiving foundry prospect lists 
tailored to your special needs! May we 
tell you more about this unique offer? 


Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 








a |PENTON| Publication / Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation RUSSELL T GR AY. INC 
es 9 es 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 


Does a vast number of accounts demonstrate ability 
in the advertising profession, or does it demon- 
strate ability in selling new business? There is 
a difference! It takes time to sell new business 
and most agency men will tell you that only the 
top men, or men near the top, have the ability 

to successfully sell their companies' service. 

A great deal of sales activity diverts top 
thinking from the problems of existing accounts. 


Every agency must add new business and our top 
echelon does sell new business. A desire for a 
steady growth on a solid foundation is the reason 
for this ad. With Russell T. Gray, Inc., though, 
our existing clients come first. We believe that 
an agency's real measure of growth lies in what 
they have done for their clients and how their 
clients have grown. 


We have long recognized the fact that one of the 
greatest sources of expansion and increased busi- 
ness for the agency (and its clients) lies in doing 
a good job for the agency's own customers. 





We are interested in making businesses grow and 
we have an enviable record in aiding development 
of many of our own clients from insignificance to 
leadership. Some of our clients who are number 
one in their industries today were unheard of 

50 years ago. 


Being the biggest agency in business is not 
necessarily a laudable ambition. Being acknowl- 
edged one of the best agencies is a reputation 
worth maintaining. 


Any account that comes to us, George, can be 
sure that whether large or small, TOP thinking 
will be working for then. 


Think it over, George. 
your 
| a: 
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155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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. Check . . . and you'll see! 75 to 80% of the 
Residential total business in Residential Air Conditioning, 
Nise Ofelareliirelaliate| Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Contract- 
ing is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These 
Warm Air Heating are the KEY dealer-contractors—and AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN has them as PAID subscrib- 
Sheet Metal ers. Get the facts on this KEY book and the big 

et oTalig- tes ilale) market it opens up for you. Write us today. 


D nieoness @ 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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This will surprise no one who sells 
to the pulp and paper industry 


For the 85 year, 


Paper Trade Journal 


carried more advertising than 


any other publication in the field 
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But do you know why? 


@ Maybe it’s because 12 independent readership surveys show 
mill readers prefer PAPER TRADE JOURNAL... 


@ Maybe it’s because the Journal is the only magazine in the 
field that gives readers two kinds of news every week: industry 
news; practical production news. 


@ Maybe it’s because PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, at a subscription 
cost of $5 a year, has a renewal rate that has stayed over 80% 
for 25 years. 


@ Maybe it’s because every mill copy subscribed in a company 
name has 6.67 mill readers. 


@ Or maybe it’s just because PAPER TRADE JOURNAL reaches the 
right people, is read by them, and gets results for advertisers. 


note: *In 1957 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL carried 2488 pages of ad- 
vertising. Other publications in the field carried 1598, 1529, 1254, 
997, and 614, respectively. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
“the most useful paper” 





one 10,000, 000th 
of an inch thick.... 


There’s an old saying that the oil industry will 
often swap a barrel of oil for a barrel of water — 
so it can drill, produce, and pipeline more oil. 
Actually, in certain areas of the Southwest, it is 
not unusual for as much as ten vertical feet of 
water to evaporate from a reservoir in one year. 


Small wonder that The Pipeline Engineer’s 
operating specialists perked up when they read 
about a chemical called hexadecanol being used 
to reduce evaporation by as much as 45 percent. 
While the idea is still in research, scientists are 
extremely encouraged to learn that hexadecanol 
forms a film only one ten-millionth of an inch 
thick over the water surface — and is harmless 
to humans, fish, animals, and plant life. 


For The Pipeline Engineer’s readers to find 
something exciting and new in this specialized 
magazine is not news. It happens month after 
month — factual, useful editorial material that 
applies directly to their specific phase of 
petroleum operations. No need to wade through 
pages of drilling-producing and refining articles. 
As pipelining specialists, they ask for and get 
a specialized pipeline book. 


What about the integrated management-engi- 
neers, the men whose operating responsibilities 
cover all phases of oil and gas activity? They 
had read the hexadecanol story, too—in The 
Petroleum Engineer for Management — a com- 
posite edition of PE’s three specialized books. 
The same set of ad plates automatically ran in 
both magazines — reaching both groups of engi- 
neering-operating personnel, specialized and 
integrated. 


it’s an Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company's 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 


€ sF g i nee r’s wo r I rea types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Pipeline Engineer, 
your ad plate automatically runs in two separate 
magazines — The Pipeline Engineer, for readers 
who have requested specialized coverage only; 
and The Petroleum Engineer for Management for 
readers who want not only this particular cover- 
age but the editorial content of The PE-Drilling and 
Producing and The Refining Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there's the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four monthly magazines. 


ONLY THE PE PACKAGE Gives You sort spECcIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY, Ri 8-4403; WOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, J. 8. FORSE, JA 6.2631; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; LOS 
ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-679; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883 
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Selective 


for effective advertising 


to Design Engineers 


Selective circulation—to have any value for the advertiser — 
must be coupled with selective editorial content. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING welds the two together. 
It selects as primary readers the key men responsible for design 
engineering — the men who specify. No others. 

It tailors every editorial article to the level of these design 
engineering “pros” who must keep informed on the newest tech- 
nologies, especially those based on ELECTRO-MECHANICAL SYSTEMS 
— the crux of contemporary design. 

Evidence that the magazine is meeting the needs of these 
selective readers is the flow of requests for article reprints. In 
1957, an average of over 10,000 individual reprint requests were 
received monthly! 

An advertisement aimed at the design engineering “pro” 
must reach him at his level...or it may not reach him at all. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING fm 


in the field of electrically operated products Gr 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY > Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





What the men 


who build America read... 


Construction is a billion-dollar-a-week business — the nation’s largest. 

It is not only huge . . . it is complex, sprawling, quick moving and 

quick changing. To keep up with it requires the largest of editorial staffs, the 
vast McGraw-Hill services and the timeliness of weekly printing. 
Engineering News-Record, alone, has these facilities and many more. 
That’s why it’s depended upon by the largest, most powerful audience of 
construction men ever assembled by a magazine. That’s why it 

publishes over 3 million more copies a year than the industry's next largest 
publication. And that’s why it’s the place to sell the men who build America! 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ABP ABC A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 west 42NnN0 STREET NEW YORK 36 
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“This Is The Age of 


WHEW" 


“Copywriters—like editors—should look 
at A.B.C. Statements,” says Lynn M. Nichols, 
presentation editor of The Oil and Gas Journal. 








Fifth in a series of authoritative 
articles on Presentation For More 
Effective Readership, sponsored by the 
petroleum industry’s leading 
publication—-The Oil and Gas Journal. 








Q. Nick, that is a challenging statement. 
Would you please amplify it as much 
as you can? 


Well, it is almost too axiomatic to 
mention, but anyone who is writing 
anything should know whom they are 
writing to. In this “Age of Viewing,” 
it is particularly important to beam 
information properly. Editors must 
know who their audience is — 

and copywriters, too. 




















Take a look at The Journal’s latest 
A.B.C. statement, for example. Here 
you will see that some 79 per cent of 
the circulation is to engineers, super- 
intendents, foremen, and contractors. 
These are what we call “middle man- 


agement.” In the petroleum industry, 
this is the group that has the buying 
authority and, interestingly enough, 
it is this same group that comprises 
the hard core of The Oil and Gas 
Journal’s circulation. 








The Oil and Gas Journal 





3. BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF TOTAL PAID SUBSCRIPTI 
(Not an average for 6 months) 


NOTE—Total subscription circulation of this i: 
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The Oil and Gas Journal 
6 Months Ending December 31, 1957 
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Then there is “top management.” 
We hear a lot about it these days, but 
beware —-if it is disproportionate 
to the technical audience you 

want to reach. “Technology” is the 
clue; and in our industry, technology 
in itself is news... 











Therefore, even the weekly news 
pages in The Journal have a 
technical flavor. The middle manage- . 
ment men—the D, E, F, G men— 
want to keep up with technology. 






And be assured that that’s what top -a° 
management wants for these men 
under them —and for itself, too. 














Observe this illustration of lease auto- 
mation from what we call an “operat- 
ing” article. All of the equipment shown 
is of a technical nature, and indeed the 
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HERE ARE THREE TYPES OF AUTOMATIC CUSTODY TRANSFER 





article itself must be technical. That’s 
just fine... because we know that 79 
per cent of the management people in 
our industry are technically trained col- 
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1—Weir Tank Type 
Oil from Treater 
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...and this brings us to our “audience.” Although 79 per cent of our 
management people are technically trained, only about one-third are actually 
engaged in performing engineering duties. This only means that the 
remainder are in other types of managerial posts... but still they are 
technical people... think as technical people do... and prefer to have their 
business communication in an easy-to-read, simplified technical vein. 





















2 OF TOTAL PAID SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION FOR THE NOVEMBER 4, 1957 ISSUE: 
im (Not an average for 6 months) i 
issue 2.99% than total 
a paid subscription circulation of this was greater average paid subscription 
= as: €:@ 4.9 6.8. Ye SB DS N 
” 1. Producing (including Drilling) 1,102 1,493 521 2,097 3,989 2485 954 2003 2,745 43 277 17 17816 4451% 
6 37 2 Bb 9 24 2 133% 
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DOOOVIERGIIE 4, R000 TRIUTEE on nnn nance cnn s cvctevecteccnsenesesennccentnese 40,023 100.00% 
Key to Classification by Title & Occupation: 
A Company Subscriptions. Hl Independent Producers. 
B Company Officials, Directors & Managers. I Chemists & Geologists. 
C Land, Lease & Legal Departments including Scouts. J Purchasing Agents. 
D Contractors—Drilling, Pipe Line & Refinery. K Field, Plant & Miscelisneous Workers. 
E Engineers. L Awaiting Classification by Title. 
F Superintendents. M Total. 
G Foremen. N Percentage. 











lege men, and deal with technical prob- _ leaves very little to say in the text — 
lems every day. But... thisis no rea- |§ and demonstrates just one more way 
son that our material must be “long of presenting technical facts in the 
hair.” An illustration like this one “Age of Viewing.” 
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With so much of the petroleum 
industry integrated, it is logical to 
expect that ambitious men in the 
middle-management group are seeking 
ways to broaden their scope 

of operations. Although they may 
currently be engaged in only one 
segment of the industry, they know 
that bigger opportunities are in jobs 
where responsibilities extend into two 
or more segments. About 15 per cent 
of our subscribers are actively 
engaged in two or more divisions of 
the industry. Here is probably the 
most important group of subscribers on 
The Journal’s A.B.C. Statement. 











guide 


Incidentally, isn’t it reasonable that 
when editors know their audience, 
they can create the proper climate for 
advertisers? If so, a copywriter 
could well note the renewal percentage 
on publications’ A.B.C. Statements. 
If it is high (and The Journal’s is) 
he’ll know that the editorial content 
is he arly beamed, and thus be 

in preparing his ad copy. 








Q. Nick, I never knew A.B.C. statements 
could be so important and revealing. 











Well, as a matter of fact, some of our 
advertisers are not getting the 
maximum return from their invest- 
ment in The Journal today because they 
don’t study closely enough who their 
real customers are...and then beam 
sales messages to them in their 

own language. Editorial pages and 
advertising pages work best when they 
complement each other by working 
hand-in-hand to provide profitable 
business reading. 











Here again we believe you will agree with 
us that advertisers can take a leaf from 
the editor's book when it comes to gaining 
and holding effective readership. If 
advertisers will carefully appraise their 
audience—as our editors do, we’ll both 
serve our readers better, and we'll all 
benefit—our readers and your customers. 
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THE OIL and GAS JOURNAL 
Published Every Monday by 
The Petroleum Publishing Company 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“Follow The Journal and You Follow the Oil Industry” 
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How Shell Builds Better Managers 


Check list spots weaknesses 


13%-In. Casing Set to 7,898 Ft. 















































Hercules Powder Company, country’s first producer 
of polypropylene, goes on stream in the new plant 
at Parlin, New Jersey. 1958 production is expected 
to be about 20 million pounds. General Manager re- 
sponsible for the new Hercules’ polypropylene process 
stands by with Process Engineer to watch the first com- 


mercial flow of the new product. This ends three years’ 
intensive work in bringing the product from the lab- 
oratory to commercial production. It is during this 
critical period of preparation that Design, Development 
and Research men—for whom I&EC is edited —set 
the patiern for product, process, equipment and plant, 


HERCULES ANNOUNCES PRO-FAX’ IS ON STREAM... 
THE MOST SIGNIFICANT NEW PLASTIC IN YEARS! 


HERCULES’ POLYPROPYLENE—FIRST TO BE MADE IN THIS COUNTRY—HAS MOVED FROM LABORATORY 
TO COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION IN LESS THAN THREE YEARS... SOMETHING OF A RECORD 


FOR LARGE-SCALE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. 


Who developed the process...designed the plant 
...Selected the machinery and equipment? Who 
specifies the basic chemicals...the intermediates 
and catalysts...the grades and sizes and sources? 
Design, Development and Research men, you may 
be sure! 


This means these men are a primary market. They 
are the men who specify and test equipment and 
materials for pilot plants and semi-works... the 
men who select equipment and materials for the 
production plant. 


They are “the Men Who Read I&EC”. . . the only 
publication edited for thorough technical reporting 
of product, process and plant development .. . the 
publication that introduces you and your products 
to the men who create the products of the Chemical 
Process Industries, *Hercules Trademark 


L/EC 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY’ 


An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Here’s How Readers Replied to a Recent Survey: 


All Respondents Industrial Readers Only 


I noticed the new 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING cover 91.7% 91.3% 


I approve of the new 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING cover 94.4% 95.1% 


I noticed the new position of 
the table of contents and its 
expanded facilities 65.9% 


Comments: 
Attracts attention and gives information quickly 


Chief Engineer, Blower Manufacturing Co. 
Modern, clean, fresh 
Sales Engineer, Boiler Manufacturer 
Fresh, modern — great improvement 


Vice President, Refractories Manufacturer 


Forward looking, more dynamic 
Director of Engineering, Equipment Corp. 


Book is more interesting 
Manager of Engineering Development, Aircraft Co. 
Clean, sharp, dignified 


Project Engineer, Electric Motors Co. 





‘MECHANICAL ENGINEERING's new cover, Important clues to these patterns were provided 
new format and expanded table of contents by Eastman Readership Research. Adaptability 
are all expressions of a progressive — to changing reader demands demonstrates 
editorial policy 2 continuing process of publishing vitality . . . a powerful advertising 

keeping pace with new reading patterns force for industrial manufacturers 
of its audience Write now for a copy of the survey. 


43,000 mechanical engineers...educated to specify and buy 
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= While many details of the pro- 
posed International Society for In- 
dustrial Marketing have yet to be 
worked out, a special implementa- 
tion committee has come up with 
both a detailed outline of organiza- 
tional work to be done and some 
specific answers to the most fre- 
quently raised questions concerning 
ISIM. 

In its first report, the special com- 
mittee appointed to study imple- 
mentation problems offered these 
specific proposals: 


e A proposal will be submitted to 
members of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association at the offi- 
cial business meeting on June 4 in 
St. Louis calling for the dissolution 
of NIAA on June 30, 1959. After 
that date, the new ISIM would be 
formally in existence. 


@ The report also emphasized that 
several broad areas of further study 
exist and recommended the estab- 
lishment of committees after the 
June vote which would be staffed 
with management people from all 
functions of industrial marketing. 





International Society for Industrial 
Marketing is the name of a proposed 





new organization to replace National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
The philosophy of the ISIM and what 
it will mean, if adopted, to NIAA 
members and other industrial mar- 


keters is explained in this article. 


© The committees would be charged 
with probing such subjects as meth- 
ods of financing company member- 
ships, methods for pre-testing the 
total proposed plan, development of 
a formal presentation to prospective 
member companies, publicity for 
the plan, chapter locations, typical 
one-year model chapter operating 
plan, a headquarters operating 
plan and the writing of an en- 
tirely new constitution. 


@ The implementation group also 
called for the retaining of a paid 
interim manager to work from the 
time the ISIM plan is approved un- 
til July 1, 1959, when it would 
actually be put into operation. The 
manager would serve as the work- 
ing arm of the steering committee, 
providing the professional guidance 
which will be necessary. 


®@ Probably the key item included 
in the report was a detailed outline 
of proposed membership fees. The 
schedules, which are shown in de- 
tail on page 36, cover both manu- 
facturing companies and service or- 
ganizations. A scale of dues for 


educational institutions is to be de- 
veloped at a later date. 

Basically, the schedules call for 
annual company membership fees 
ranging from $300 for firms with 
gross sales under $15 million an- 
nually to $5,000 for those with sales 
topping the $1 billion mark. Service 
organizations, such as agencies and 
publishers, would pay fees ranging 
from $200 for those with annual 
billings less than $500,000 to $2,500 
for those with billings over $25 
million. 

Each member company would be 
permitted one individual member 
for each $100 of membership fee, 
with additional eligible members al- 
lowed to join ISIM at $75 per per- 
son. The national organization would 
return $15 for each individual mem- 
ber to local chapters. 


Membership recommendations 
- « Included in the implementation 
committee’s report was a report by 
a sub-committee on dues and fi- 
nances which provides an explana- 
tion of ISIM membership recom- 
mendations. It covers three areas: 
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1. Company members . . . Allmem- 
berships will be on a company basis. 
This includes manufacturing com- 
panies and what might best be 
categorized as professional service 
organizations—advertising agencies, 
management consultant firms, re- 
search firms, etc., which have in- 
dustrial clients. 


2. Individual memberships ...A 
member-company may nominate 
those whom it considers to be el- 
igible for individual membership. 
However, such nominees must be 
considered and approved by the 
National Membership Committee. In 
most instances, as a matter of pro- 
cedure, these individual candidates 
would first be screened and recom- 
mended or disapproved by a local 
(chapter) membership committee. 
While there will be no differenti- 
ation in member categories (with 
the exception of educator mem- 
bers), for the purpose of under- 
standing it is convenient to consider 
candidates as being at these two 
levels: 
® Total marketing management 
(vice-president, marketing; mar- 
keting manager; marketing director, 
etc.). 
® Marketing functional manage- 
ment (sales manager, product 
planning manager, marketing re- 
search manager, advertising man- 
ager, etc.). 


3. Intent . . . Very positively, ISIM 
is proposed as a marketing manage- 
ment society. The intent, then, is 
not to judge member prospects on 
their title alone but, more impor- 
tantly, on the management respon- 
sibilities inherent in their work. If a 
candidate is truly performing man- 
agement work (either total market- 
ing management or marketing 
functional work) he is eligible if his 
company has met the basic quali- 
fications and is a member. 

This adherence to strict manage- 
ment qualifications, continued the 
sub-committee report, has been 
studied carefully and is considered 
necessary in order to have a ho- 
mogeneous membership, to avoid 
having the society attempting “to 
be all things to all men.” 

The intent is for ISIM to not be- 
come a meeting place for sellers and 
buyers. Hence, for example, the 
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Seale of Annual Fees for Manufacturing Companies 





Gross Annual 


Sales 


Estimated 
No. of 
Fee Companies 


Indi- 
vidual Total 
Members* No. 


Sum to 
Chapters 
@ $15 


Gross 
Total 





under 15 million $ 300 120 


$ 36,000 3 360 $ 5,400 





15 to 30 500 80 


40,000 ~] 400 6,000 





30 to 50 800 40 


32,000 8 320 4,800 





50 to 100 1,300 40 


52,000 13 520 7,800 





100 to 250 2,200 50 


110,000 22 1,100 16,500 





250 to 500 3,200 30 


96,000 32 960 14,400 





500 to 750 4,000 16 


64,000 40 640 9,600 





750 to 1 billion 4,500 6 


27,000 45 270 4,050 





over 1 billion 5,000 10 


50,000 50 500 7,500 





TOTALS 392 


$507,000 5,070 $76,050 





*If a member firm wishes to add more members than this schedule permits, they 
will be accepted (provided they meet membership requirements) at $75 per 
person, of which $15 will be returned to the chapter. 








Scale of Annual Fees for Service Organizations* 





Annual _ No. of 


Estimated 


Fee Companies 


Indi- 
vidual# Total 
Members No. 


Sum to 
Chapters 
@ $15 


Gross 
Total 





less than $500,000 200 30 


$ 6,000 60 $ 900 





500 to 1 million 300 50 


15,000 2,250 





1 to 1.5 million 400 40 


16,000 2,400 





1.5 to 2.5 million 500 12 


6,000 60 900 





2.5 to 5 million 800 15 


12,000 120 1,800 





5 to 10 million 1,300 25 


32,500 325 4,875 





10 to 25 million 2,000 10 


20,000 200 3,000 





over 25 million 2,500 10 


25,000 250 3,750 





TOTALS 192 


$132,500 1,325 $19,875 








*A scale of Dues for Colleges, Universities and other accredited Educational In- 
stitutions will be available at a later date. 

#1f a member firm wishes to add more members than this schedule permits, 
they will be accepted (provided they meet membership requirements) at $75 per 
person, of which $15 will be returned to the chapter. 








very strong recommendation that 
individual members from industrial 
publishing firms be only those few 
persons who evolve management 


policy. 


Committees carry load .. Actual- 
ly, most of the basic details of op- 
eration must await the formal ap- 
pointment of committees, which 


would follow acceptance of the plan 
by NIAA members in June. The 
implementation committee has rec- 
ommended the formation of a seven- 
man steering committee plus seven 
sub-committees—finance, member- 
ship, public relations, _ chapters, 
headquarters activity, constitution 

and by-laws, and convention. 
Members of the committees would 
Continued on page 76 





Make more profit 


Analyzing 
your 
marketing costs 


You may be gefting less for your 
marketing dollar than you think. 


By Charles H. Sevin 
Consultant 

Alderson & Sessions 
Philadelphia 


= In most enterprises, a small 
proportion of the territories, cus- 
tomers, orders, or products is re- 
sponsible for the overwhelming 
bulk of the profits. By the same 
token, a very large proportion of 
the money spent on marketing 
efforts is wasted. 

One manufacturer, for example, 
found that 78% of his customers 
yielded only slightly more than 2% 
of his volume. In another company, 
48% of the number of orders pro- 
duced only 5% of the total dollar 
sales. 


Misplaced marketing effort . . 
In the typical small business, sell- 
ing, advertising and other market- 
ing efforts are expended in pro- 
portion to the number of customers, 
number of orders, and so on, rath- 
er than in proportion to actual or 
potential sales. 

There are many reasons why this 
disproportionate spreading is com- 
mon. Most companies don’t know 
the facts. They have little idea of 
how much of their marketing effort 
goes to bring in only a minor share 
of sales. Why? Because in practice 
it is often difficult to relate unit 
sales to unit marketing costs. Most 


This article was published originally by 
the federal Small Business Administration 
as one of a series of “Management Aids 
for Small Manufacturers.” 


Read this and find out what to do about it . . 


small companies, therefore, continue 
to measure the success of their 
marketing efforts solely by total 
dollar sales. Yet experience shows 
that, frequently, a large number of 
sales made by an individual com- 
pany are unprofitable, even though 
the business as a whole shows a 
profit. 


A fundamental approach . . 
Marketing cost analysis is a key 
to locating unprofitable sales and 
to determining the losses for which 
disproportionate spreading of mar- 
keting effort is responsible. In a 
simple form, it can be made from 
five basic company records: (1) 
names and locations of customers; 
(2) types of businesses of cus- 
tomers; (3) number of each cus- 
tomer’s orders in a given period; 
(4) total sales to each customer in 
the same period, and (5) total sales 
and gross profits on each product 
in your line. 

Knowing these facts, you can 
shift some promotional emphasis 


from unprofitable to profitable ac- 
counts. Sometimes, for instance, 
salesmen should be told to call reg- 
ularly on major accounts only, with 
less productive accounts handled by 
mail or turned over to wholesalers. 
At other times, it may be merely a 
matter of re-routing an existing 
sales force so that the men can 
spend more time with the best cus- 
tomers. Or perhaps several terri- 
tories may be consolidated and cov- 
ered more intensively. 

This shifting of marketing effort 
to bring it in line with potential 
profit need not—and does not—re- 
sult in a smaller total sales volume. 
Quite the contrary. 

An actual case will serve to illus- 
trate these points. The “Cranston 
Company” (name disguised) manu- 
factured industrial products which 
it sold to mill supply houses through 
five salesmen, each serving a sep- 
arate territory. Total net sales for 
1956 amounted to $1.19 million. 
Compensation and expenses of the 
salesmen came to $99,000. This 


This article tells how to increase efficiency and cut mar- 
keting costs through marketing cost analysis. Simple 
marketing cost studies can be made by the boss himself, 
using company records. More advanced studies require 
accounting skills and supporting records. No matter how 
elaborate or simple a method you use, your company will profit from 
such analysis, says Mr. Sevin — perhaps as much as one company 
which found that 98% of its sales were coming from only 22% of its 
customers and that, as a result, more than three-quarters of its market- 


ing efforts were wasted. 
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yielded a direct selling expense ra- 
tio of 83%. 

These figures provide some inter- 
esting information, but fail to dis- 
close several important facts. A 
much clearer picture of actual con- 
ditions is provided when results for 
each territory are segregated and 
compared (see figures 1 and 2). 

Clearly, conditions in sales areas 
“D” and “E” are not good. Volume 
in both cases is small and market- 
ing costs are high. Therefore, it 
would seem likely that reduced 
costs and increased sales and profits 
could be produced by eliminating 
territories “D” and “E” and re- 
assigning those two salesmen. If 
desired, of course, additional in- 
formation could be developed as 
to why sales in these regions were 
so low and why it was so expensive 
to cover them. 

A similar type of analysis, of 
course, could be made using classes 
of products or customers instead 
of salesmen. 


A more extensive approach . . 
For companies with greater re- 
sources in record-keeping and ac- 
counting, a more extensive ap- 
proach to marketing cost analysis 
is available. While these refinements 
are more complex than the tech- 
nique described above, they also 
yield better results. But they are 
not something to be used casually 
by beginners. Nevertheless, small 
plant operators who employ qual- 
ified accountants of their own, or 
who engage outside auditors period- 
ically, would do well to know about 
the broader possibilities. 
Here are two basic principles: 


® Classifying costs. The marketing 
expenses of a business, which are 
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usually entered in the accounting 
records on a “natural” expense 
basis, are reclassified into “func- 
tional” cost groups. This brings to- 
gether all the direct and indirect 
costs associated with each market- 
ing activity performed by that com- 
pany. For example, in a natural 
classification, all expenditures for 
supplies are grouped together; but 
with a functional breakdown, the 
costs of supplies are segregated ac- 
cording to the activity which used 
them, such as advertising, shipping, 
and so on. 


e Allocating costs. These functional 
costs groups are then allocated to 
territories, to products, to customers 
and to any other desired segments 
of sales. Allocations are based ei- 
ther on known facts or on the prod- 
uct and customer characteristics 
which control the size of these 
costs (see figure 3). 

Having your records set up to 
yield a functional classification for 
your firm’s marketing costs is an 
indispensable step. It has a number 
of advantages even though you 
make no further analysis. Remem- 
ber, of course, that your functional 
breakdown of marketing costs 
should parallel the actual organiza- 
tion of your business and the re- 
sponsibilities for expenditure. Once 
you get this done, your classification 
itself will help in controlling mar- 
keting expenses just by revealing 
how money is being spent. 


Developing a classification . . 
The particular functional classifica- 
tion to be used by your firm must 
be developed. by a qualified ac- 
countant through a detailed study 
of your specific marketing activities. 
If you make but one product and 


sell your entire output to a single 
customer, you can assign every 
marketing cost you have to that 
product and customer. 

In reality, however, things are 
usually not that simple. Most com- 
panies serve diverse markets and 
produce a number of products. 
Hence, they have fairly complex 
marketing organizations and en- 
gage in a considerable range of 
marketing activities. For that rea- 
son, your company will have to 
design its own functional classifica- 
tion to reflect local conditions. 

It is important that the break- 
down you adopt be sufficiently de- 
tailed to insure that all work per- 
formed in any one function will 
be essentially the same. When this 
is done, you will find it easier to 
assign an entire functional-cost 
group to the appropriate segment of 
sales. However, you will often find 
it necessary to split up many nat- 
ural-expense items (as they would 
appear in the ordinary accounting 
records) among several functional- 
cost groups. The reason is that they 
relate to more than one functional 
activity. Natural-expense items are 
distributed to functional-cost groups 
by means of time and space studies, 
actual counts, managerial estimates, 
and other methods. 


Allocating costs .. After your in- 
direct marketing costs have been 
classified by functions, they are 
allocated according to utilization by 
products, customers and other seg- 
ments of sales activities giving rise 
to these costs. The procedure fol- 
lowed is to charge each given seg- 
ment of sales with the cost of the 
portion of marketing effort for 
which it is responsible. You de- 
termine for each functional-cost 





group (such as “order entry”), the 
factor which tends to increase or 
decrease it. For example, order en- 
try costs would be allocated to cus- 
tomers on the basis of the percent- 
age of total of orders for which each 
customer is responsible. 

Generally speaking, functional- 
cost groups should be allocated to 
territories, products, or customers 
only when there are clear and di- 
rect relationships between those 
territories, products, or customers 
and the particular expenses. For 
instance, a product should bear al- 
located costs only when those costs 
are influenced by changes in that 
product’s sales volume. 

You will probably find it useful 
to have marketing cost analyses 
made for various groupings of cus- 
tomers and products. For example, 
the accounts of numerous individual 
customers may be added together 
to show sales, gross margin, ex- 


penses, and relative profits for sales 
territories, for channels of distribu- 
tion, for types of dealers, and for 
customers grouped by size. It is al- 
so often desirable to make various 
product groupings. 

Your accounting procedures have 
to be designed to provide detailed 
figures on sales, cost of sales and 
gross margin. Accurate records 
must be kept on what goods were 
sold, to whom they were sold, when, 
where, by whom, and under what 
circumstances. Manual handling of 
such detailed reports, if done on a 
current basis, will often involve 
prohibitive cost. However, there are 
machines ranging from simple de- 
vices to complex computers which 
can be hired so as to speed up figure 
work and produce results at rela- 
tively low cost. 

Your accounting setup must also 
provide sufficiently detailed data for 
making allocations. Such informa- 


tion is needed for each customer or 
group of customers, and for each 
product or product group. Among 
the facts required are the number 
of orders, the number of calls made, 
the number of salesmen, the value 
of the average inventory, and the 
space used in storage. You must 
collect figures for each of these and 
for appropriate other factors on 
each product or product group and 
each customer or customer group. 

Because of the expense of col- 
lecting all the information you need, 
you will have to decide whether 
to use simplified methods yielding 
only fair accuracy or detailed meth- 
ods yielding maximum accuracy. A 
great deal of flexibility exists. With- 
in quite broad limits, you can ob- 
tain highly useful and practical re- 
sults for management purposes. 
Your accountant, auditor or man- 
agement engineer can help you in 
making a sound choice. # 


Figure 3: Functional Cost Groups and Bases of Allocation to Commodities and Customers. 





Functional-cost groups 





1. Investment in finished goods 

2. Storage of finished goods 

3. Inventory control, finished 
goods 

4. Order assembly (handling) 

5. Packing and Shipping 

6. Transportation 

7. Selling 

8. Advertising 


9, Order entry 
10. Billing 
11. Credit extension 
12. Accounts receivable 


Bases of Allocation 





To commodities 





Average inventory value 
Floor space occupies 


No. of invoice lines 

No. of standard handling units 

Weight or No. of shipping units 

Weight or No. of shipping units 

Time studies 

Cost of space, etc. of specific 
product advertising 

No. of invoice lines 

No. of invoice lines 

(Not allocated) 

(Not allocated) 


To customers 


(Not allocated) 
(Not allocated) 


(Not allocated) 

No. of invoice lines 

Weight or number of shipping units 

Weight or number of shipping units 

No. of sales calls 

Cost of space, etc. of specific 
customer advertising 

No. of orders 

No. of invoice lines 

Average amount outstanding 

No. of invoices posted 
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Ford instrument telis how to 





























if you think it’s difficult getting a story accepted by editors, 


try running the gantlet of government security 


officers. Here are some hints, and some of the hitches. 


By S. H. McAloney* 
Public Relations Director 
Ford Instrument Co. 

Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Long Island, N. Y. 


®# A college classmate once said to 
me, “I hear you have the easiest job 
in the world. You handle the pub- 
licity and advertising for a company 
that makes nothing but secret and 
confidential equipment for the gov- 
ernment. So you draw a salary to 
just sit and keep your mouth 
closed.” 

It isn’t quite that easy. The first 
part of his statement is correct; but 
I'm paid to talk and write about 
what we do without telling anyone 


anything (or almost anything) 


*Adapted from « speech presented at a 
meeting of the Industrial Publicity Assn. 
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about it. In many ways this is more 
difficult than promoting turbines or 
tractors. 

When I first took this job some 
five and a half years ago, there was 
no successful precedent in our com- 
pany for me to follow. The Ford 
Instrument Co. is a division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. It was founded 
in 1915 by the late Hannibal Ford 
to design and build gunfire control 
equipment for the U.S. navy. Then 


business was carried on by negoti- 
ation between the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and the company without any 
“sales.” And Mr. Ford and most of 
his instruments were among the 
most closely guarded secrets of the 
Navy for 35 years. 


Needed: door opening . . When 
the company decided to diversify 
its work—to develop equipment for 
aircraft, missiles, radar and many 
other Army, Navy ard Air Force 
uses, it was necessary for salesmen, 
or rather liaison engineers, to visit 
the various arsenals, laboratories 
and bureaus to explain our capabili- 
ties and facilities. These men needed 
some help in getting doors opened— 
some method of letting people know 
who we are, what we are capable 
of doing, our reputation for reliabil- 
ity, precision work and engineering 
ingenuity. That was when I was 
called in as public relations director. 
My background was publishing, 
promotion and advertising. I didn’t 
know anything about this new field 
of military computers and controls. 
The company didn’t know anything 
about advertising or publicity; so it 
was a blind-leading-the-blind act 
for a while. In time I have built up 
a small but efficient staff. The meth- 
ods, techniques, successes, blunders 
and frustrations I may refer to 
hereafter can be said to cover us all, 
as we have individually and col- 
lectively participated in them. 


Setting the goals . . We set five 
major goals for our publicity, and 
then began figuring how we could 
accomplish them within the confines 
of security regulations. First, we 
wanted to get our name and our 
corporate relationship clearly in as 
many minds as possible. So we felt 


In this article, author McAloney explains his job of 
promoting his company and its products under an ever- 


present shadow of governmental security restrictions. 
He tells of the methods and techniques he, his staff, and 
their agency have used in getting promotional material 
through (not above or around) the national security departments. And 
he tells of the successes, blunders and frustrations that go with this 


unusual promotional job. 





publicize a secret 


that any story which could empha- 
size this would help. 

Secondly, we wanted to define the 
areas of our activities: Missile work 
—but only guidance and fusing; 
aviation—but only instrumentation; 
ordnance—but only computers and 
controls for weapons; etc., etc. We 
are varied in our activities, but also 
keep within certain basic and hard 
to define areas. 

Thirdly, we wanted to point up 
our great experience in this work 
(since 1915). Fourthly, we wished 
to point out our capabilities to de- 
velop, design and also to manufac- 
ture what we develop. And finally 
and perhaps most important, we 
wanted to keep our standard of 
quality and reliability before all the 
military and industrial people we do 
business with, or with whom we 
may do business. 

How could we do this with se- 
curity restrictions? First we set out 
to prepare stories and photos of 
shop techniques. You didn’t need to 
say what was being made when you 
told about a new process of projec- 
tion welding for a vaguely men- 
tioned “airborne instrument.” But 
you could speak of the lightness, 
smallness, extreme precision, rug- 
gedness and all that. So we intro- 
duced a series of articles in the 
production and machine design 
magazines about such subjects as 
deburring gears, coil winding, her- 
metic sealing—even dust-proof 
packaging. In all cases our name, 
our experience, our quality and a 
hint as to our products could be 
given. 


Definitive, not definite . . Then 
we began placing articles by our en- 
gineers on the solutions of problems 
in design—but we still kept vague 
as to the end product. To refer to “a 
complex electromechanical gun di- 
rector” in an article on solving gear 
train formulas, or to “airborne 
equipment” in an article on cascad- 
ing resolvers defined our area and 
gave details about a basic engineer- 
ing problem—clear of security. 

We also scheduled our engineers 
+o speak before engineering soci- 


eties, navigation societies, rocket so- 
cieties—again about details which 
are common to many design prob- 
lems and consequently not revealing 
any specific development of ours. 

Thirdly, we have given an over- 
all summary of our company in any 
of our many miscellaneous stories— 
like our stories on industrial health 
in our plant, our safety record, per- 
sonality stories and articles on new 
buildings, new divisions, etc. 

As time went on we took advan- 
tage of every release the government 
made on classified projects. When 
they first began talking about the 
Redstone missile, we could say we 
made its guidance system. When the 
Terrier missile was unveiled, and 
information was released that it was 
a “beam riding” missile, we could 
say we built the electronic “brain” 
which transmitted the orders to the 
missile. So, gradually, we found a 
little latitude in security areas. 
While we still couldn’t give any of 
the details of our work, we could 
claim participation. 


All out . . Our biggest breaks came 
when classification was removed 
from a system and we could really 
go to town. These are few but valu- 
able. The Air Force basic navigation 
system, the ASN-7, was in the clear 
and we not only could put articles 
in the aviation magazines, show 
photos, but even build a demonstra- 
tion unit and put it on display at 
military and aviation conventions. 
Another is our tank navigation sys- 
tem, which rated a feature story in 
Army magazine. These little bless- 
ings have been utilized to the ut- 
most. 

One big area is the one where we 
can ignore security regulations be- 
cause our audience is cleared. Spe- 
cial booklets have been written, 
classified confidential, and distrib- 
uted to military personnel with the 
“need to know.” We have done 
“confidential” articles for govern- 
ment “confidential” magazines. We 
even prepared a secret film, with 
the Signal Corps providing the 
cameramen, to be shown to the 
Secretary of the Army. And we ar- 


range confidential seminars and 
have our engineers speak to se- 
lected audiences. This is the ideal 
publicity, because our audience is 
hand picked from among our cus- 
tomers. 

But to get to general publicity, we 
have made some progress: As time 
went on we built up a close rela- 
tionship with the pr officers of the 
military and with the security of- 
ficers. We found that these pr men 
were anxious to have publicity for 
their branches of the service; and if 
we brought in stories in which they 
were played up, and we were tucked 
down in the second or third para- 
graph, they would try—with pretty 
good success—to get it through se- 
curity for us. In this way we began 
to be able to talk a little more about 
end products. However, there were 
hitches. 


For instance .. We took photos of 
our big Mark 47 naval computer 
down to be cleared for publication. 
A study with a magnifying giass 
showed some of the dials could be 
read—so we had to retouch them 
out. The Navy sent our Les Rossi 
and a photographer for the first 
public display of the rocket ship 
Carronade, then held up approval 
of the photos for months. 

Redstone Arsenal asked us to 
publicize air-bearing gyros over a 
year ago, and has refused to ap- 
prove a single story we have sent in 
for clearance. The A.E.C. phoned 
that a beautiful set of color photos 
we made of the controls we de- 
veloped for the nuclear reactor on 
the Seawolf were approved. We 
rushed them to Electronics, which 
wanted them for a cover—only to 
recall them a day later when we got 
another phone call that someone 
else at A.E.C. had classified the pic- 
tures again. Nine months later they 
were released. 

I could go on with examples of 
success and failure. But it’s enough 
to say that we’ve been getting some 
pretty good mileage out of our 
stories. 

We have never resorted to 
guarded “leaks” to editors. We find 
we can say a lot within the confines 
around us. We are more interested 
in national security than in a good 
story. And by trying very hard, we 
have found how we can get both. # 
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How to gef.. 


500 testimonials for 
one promotion piece 


By R. G. Lundblem 
Advertising Mancager 
Universal Form Clamp Co, 
Chicago 


= “Y’ho uses this product?” is a 
question often asked of salesmen 
selling to industry. The answer may 
vary from “lots of people” to “Mr. 
Jones,” or perhaps the salesman has 
an owner list he can produce. 

But talking about “lots of people” 
doesn’t answer the question of 
“who?” And “Mr. Jones” may or 
may not impress the prospect. The 
owner list is better, it answers the 
question of who uses the product, 
but an owner list is only evidence 
that the product was sold. 

This year, our company conceived 
the idea of attempting not only to 
answer the question of “Who uses 
this product?” but also to go a step 
further and let the prospect know 
what the user thinks of our product. 

Our product is a pre-fab concrete 
form consisting of a plywood face 
with a steel frame. It is used to 
form concrete walls. Trade name— 
“Uni-Form Fanels.” The features 
we claim for our form are features 
that the contractor would expect to 
hear from us. To reinforce our 
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claims, we wrote to our customers 
asking them if they would lend their 
company name to our direct mail 
advertising circular which would 
state that they agree that the fea- 
tures we claim for our product are 
not claims but facts. 


No modest request .. We did not 
ask them to agree to one or two 
features, but to eight features. This 
was a far from modest request, but 
we had to tell all the advantages 
if we were going to produce an 
effective advertising piece. 

To begin with, we sent our cus- 
tomers a letter. We told them what 
we planned to do and spelled out 
exactly what we wanted from the 
customers. We enclosed a dummy 
layout showing them how we pro- 
posed to use their name, and we 
enclosed a release for them to sign 
and a reply envelope. We also 
asked how many copies of the fin- 
ished piece they would like to have. 


38% say ‘okay’ . . Not having an 
idea what the reaction would be 
to this request, the dummy layout 
was designed to accommodate 50 
to 100 company names, even though 


Universal Form Clamp wanted to put out a promotion 
piece making eight substantial claims for its product's 
advantages. It wanted to back up these claims with en- 
2 dorsements from satisfied customers. It sent a letter to 
1,300 customers listing the claims and asking the cus- 
tomers if they would endorse those claims on the promotion piece. Ex- 
pecting agreement from 50 to 100 of the customers, the company got 
okays from 500. The result was a promotion piece that made rather 
strong product claims—all of which were backed up by 500 satisfied 


customers. 
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we were sending the letter to ap- 
proximately 1,300 customers. We 
felt most firms would react in a 
conservative manner and would be 
hesitant about lending their com- 
pany name to an advertisement 
which makes a lot of claims for a 
product—regardless of the fact that 
they may agree to the claims. 

When the replies to our request 
started to come in, we advised our 
agency that it might be necessary 
to re-design the layout to accom- 
modate a few more names. Before 
another layout was submitted, we 
decided to sit tight and wait until 
the returns were in. 

The original layout, which was 
to carry 50 to 100 names, was 
scrapped for a new layout that was 
to provide room for the 500 firms 
which gave us the use of their 
name in our advertising. 

The redesigned promotion piece 
is 8%x11” folded. When the first 
fold is opened, the headline, “These 
Successful Contractors Agree . .” 
appears. This is followed by the 
list of 500 Uni-Form users who 
endorse the product claims. Opened 
up to its full 17x22” size, the piece 
lists the eight claims that the cus- 
tomers are endorsing. It also in- 
cludes spot photos showing the 
panels’ assembly steps and their 
basic elements. A dozen product- 
in-use photos also are included. 
And tipped into this inner spread 
is a jumbo card illustrating cata- 
logs and literature available. 

Part of the card is a business 
reply card, which can be detached 
along perforated lines for the pros- 
pect to use in asking for literature. 

Although this circular was pri- 
marily designed as a direct mail 
piece, it is also available for use 
by our sales force. 

Now, when one of our salesmen is 
asked, “Who uses this product?” 
he can, in a second’s time, tell the 
prospect, “lots of people” and, at 
the same time, be specific and show 
him what the user thinks about our 
product. a 





IMPACT wins ABP awards 


@ Illustrations that project a company image, that tell a story, that demonstrate 
a product—all with high visual impact. These are part of the winning industrial 
ad campaigns in this year’s 16th annual Associated Business Publication competi- 
tion honoring the “best business publication advertising campaigns.” The whole 
story is told below and on the following pages—the story of six campaigns that 


have won some of industrial advertising’s most coveted awards. 








WHEN you consider expansion. 
« the meat important 
iapestment you can muke is in 
the ernatice ability of men. 


Image ad . . Photos of men at work project Fluor’s company image. Campaign won 


first in “advertising of services and public relations advertising.’’ Judges commented: 
“Qutstanding use of photo-journalism . .”’ 


TO MANAGEMENT 





Ads of people at 
work project 
Fluor’s ‘image’ 


By Walter Cash @ Advertising manager, 
The Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles 


= The Fluor Corp. designs, engi- 
neers and constructs plants for the 
petroleum, chemical and power in- 
dustries. Each of these plants rep- 
resents a very large investment— 
large even for the big corporations 
which are Fluor’s clients. Further- 
more, every plant Fluor builds is 
an engineering achievement, in- 
corporating the most advanced 
technologies to make it an efficient 
producer in today’s fiercely com- 
petitive economy. 

Fluor’s sales and _ advertising 
effort must reach two kinds of 
people in client organizations. Be- 
cause of the very large investment, 
the award of a contract is a decision 
in which top management normally 
takes an active part. And because 
of the complex technologies in- 
volved, engineers and other techni- 
cally skilled people play an im- 
portant role in the events leading 
up to the final selection. 

Fluor sales engineers call on the 
technical managers. Fluor’s engi- 
neering achievements are important 
news to industrial editors, and 
articles by Fluor staff members ap- 
pear frequently in technical jour- 
nals. Technical-management levels 
are also covered by direct mail. 
We feel that most engineers in our 
client companies are pretty well 
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aware of Fluor’s technical com- 
petence. 

But how are we to reach man- 
agement men who lack technical 
backgrounds or are too busy to 
read technical information? We 
may not even know who these men 
are, yet their views may be in- 
fluential in a crucial closed-door 
meeting. It is vitally important that 
all decision-level men in client 
organizations have a favorable im- 
pression of Fluor, yet many of 
them are difficult to reach—except 
through the advertising pages of 
magazines. It is to these manage- 
ment men that our campaign in 
business papers and general mag- 
azines is primarily directed. 

In a very literal sense ours is a 
corporate-image campaign. The 
image of Fluor is people—talented, 
highly skilled individuals working 
together to create complex indus- 
trial facilities. We have taken un- 
posed, candid photographs of our 
people at work and arranged the 
photographs into ads. Each ad is 
an image of Fluor. 

The copy is brief and unvarying: 
“When you consider expansion, the 
most important investment you can 
make is in the creative ability of 
men.” The key words are “ex- 
pansion,” “investment” and “crea- 
tive.’ We are interested only in 
the man who is seriously planning 
expansion. We know he is keenly 
aware of the investment he is about 
to make. We want him to realize 
that creativity in design and engi- 
neering will make his investment 
pay off. And we show him crea- 
tivity in action—mature, serious, 
thoughtful people dealing with 
problems similar to his own. 

Putting the ads together is not 
simple. Our agency, Hixson & 
Jorgensen, supervises the work of 
a free-lance designer who patiently 
scrutinizes hundreds of photo- 
graphs—selecting, discarding, ar- 
ranging. Sometimes we attach a 
brief caption to one of the photo- 
graphs—perhaps an interesting de- 
tail of a plant. But the interest is 
never allowed to stray far from 
people—the people of Fluor, going 
about their daily work. We try to 
make of every ad a clear visual 
statement—“this is what we believe 
in; this is how we do business. ® 
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USES STOCK PHOTOS 
Union shows how to 
do a big ad job 
on a small budget 


By Stewart J. Phelps @ Promotion 





Manager, Chemical Products, Union 


Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York 


® Unitol, like competing brands of 
tall oil, is a by-product of kraft 
paper-making. It was developed 
rapidly during World War II as a 
substitute for other types of fats 
and oils which were then in short 
supply. Although this new product 
filled a vital need it was, at that 
time, a long way from being con- 
sidered much more than a low cost 
replacement for other material. 

Since the end of the war the 
technology of manufacturing tall 
oil had advanced to the point where 
in 1956 Union-Camp felt it feasible 
to construct a new multi-million 
dollar distillation plant to produce 
highly fractionated grades of Unitol. 
However, research surveys indi- 
cated that a great number of po- 
tential users continued to think of 
Unitol as merely a wartime sub- 
stitute. In addition, the greatest 
percentage of sales were con- 
centrated in one industry, making 
it desirable to broaden the sales 
base for Unitol. 

This made it necessary to design 
an advertising program that would: 


1. Demonstrate increasing accept- 
ance of tall oil—a relatively un- 
known chemical raw material. 


2. Build prestige for a replacement 
product which was developed 
rapidly during World War II before 
product controls had been per- 
fected. 


3. Dramatize the importance of 
Unitol (Union-Camp’s tall oil) as 
an economical ingredient in a wide 
variety of end products. 


4. Help cultivate markets for the 
new grades coming out of the re- 
cently constructed distillation plant 
and promote the sale of an ex- 
panded plant capacity. 


In cooperation with our agency 
—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, New 
York—we decided to build our ads 


around’ attention-getting photo- 


graphs highlighting the variety of 
end products in which Unitol is 
used. This served the double pur- 
pose of demonstrating the wide 
acceptance of Unitol as well as 
helping to stimulate new end uses 
for our product. 

Because we had a modest budget 
it was necessary to use stock photo- 
graphs for these ads in order to 
produce enough new units to give 
the campaign cumulative impact 
over the course of a year. We 
looked at hundreds of photographs 
from several stock houses before 
narrowing the selection down to 
the twelve that were finally used. 
In each case photos were picked 
that would lend themselves to 
severe cropping. This reduced the 
odds against running “popular” 
stock shots that might have been 
published many times before. It 
also helped us to focus attention 
on the action and end product in- 
volved. This gave the layouts the 
fresh feel of a “custom-tailored 
job.” 

Since the campaign started there 
has been a steady demand for the 
new Unitol grades from the dis- 
tillation plant. In addition to an 
increase in total sales in 1957, more 
diversification of customers was 
achieved. And although the cam- 
paign was not designed primarily 
to pull inquiries, we received more 
requests for information and sam- 
ples than from any previous Unitol 
advertising directed to this audi- 
ence. Because we feel the greatest 
benefits from this advertising pro- 
gram will result from the cumula- 
tive impressions it makes over a 
long period of time, the campaign 
is being expanded and intensified 
this year. = 


FOR ROURA 





‘Demonstration’ ads 
do the whole 
selling job 


By L. E. Quinn @ Vice-President & Sales 
Manager, Roura Iron Works, Detroit 


= Our product is a self dumping 
hopper which can be picked up and 
transported by any lift truck for 
handling bulk materials. The mar- 
ket for it is quite broad. It is pres- 
ently used for handling such things 








UNITOL 
~~ 
FLOTATION 


helps 
increase 
mineral yields 


Modern flotation techniques are helping metallurgists extend 
owr valuable mineral reserves. UN/TOL tall oi} products are 
helping them do it economically 

UNITOL products provide a low cost source of organic fatty 
acids and make effective reagents for the flotation of hema- 
tite, phoaphate rock and manganese. They also may be wed 
to flat many other metallic oxide minerals from apatite to 
zircot. Write today for information, samples and prices. 


mical Sales Division 
CREED union BAG-CAMP PAPER 


229 Broadway, New York 7. N.Y. 





























Drama and demonstration . . Union-Camp used dramatic stock 
“advertising of primary 
Roura ads (right) demonstrated product, 
won first in ‘‘advertising of operating machinery.” 


(left) which won first for 


“a 


photos in ads 
process materials. 


as scrap metal, soybean meal, hot 
castings, pickles, etc. 

Our selling planis rather unusual. 
We employ no field sales force. We 
depend entirely upon our advertis- 
ing for sales leads. These are fol- 
lowed up by mail and telephone. 
When necessary, personal calls are 
made from the home office. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
Roura advertising has a_ rather 
broad job to do. In planning the 
campaign with our agency, Marstel- 
ler, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, cer- 
tain definite “musts” were set up. 
Each advertisement must do a 
thorough pre-selling job. In order 
to accomplish this it must, first, 
provide a graphic demonstration of 
the simple semiautomatic operation 
of the hopper. The _ illustrations 
must show the hopper on a lift 
truck, yet must not convey the im- 
pression that we are selling trucks. 
The headline and copy must spell 
out some very worth while “user 


benefits.” And these elements must 
be so effectively presented that each 
ad will produce a goodly number 
of inquiries from those who are 
genuinely interested in the product 
and are in a position to buy it. 

Our layouts allow plenty of white 
space which, I believe, improves 
their attention value. We have used 
color only to indicate the motion 
of the hopper as it dumps and re- 
turns. And to emphasize the fact 
that we are selling only the hopper, 
drawings of the lift truck are sub- 
dued by a benday screen. 

The simulated coupon is most 
effective. A large percentage of our 
inquiries consists of this coupon at- 
tached to a company letterhead 
signed by the inquirer. 

Results of this campaign have 
been most satisfactory. We keep a 
careful tabulation of inquiries by 
month and by publication. Quantity 
and quality of inquiries continue to 
be good. And we are able to convert 


GER-PAK -- THE SHORT WAY TID SAY SUPERIOR POLYETHYLENE 
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GERING PRODUCTS INC, Kenitworth, New Jersey 





Hard-selling . . Gering ads went straight to the point in 
spelling out product benefits, won first in 
construction materials and basic structural materials.” Judges 
said the ads were “‘hard-selling, believable.’’ 


“advertising of 


a very satisfactory percentage of 
them into sales. Particularly inter- 
esting is the fact that while the 
initial order is usually for only one 
or two hoppers, many customers are 
now using from 50 to 500 Roura 
hoppers. s 


TO THE POINT ADS 





Gering tells 
product benefit 
story convincingly 


= A series of straight to the point 
ads accomplished four objectives 
for Gering Products, Kenilworth, 
N. J. 

The objectives were: 


1. To acquaint the building indus- 
try with a new vapor barrier ma- 
terial. 


2. To call attention to specific 
moisture penetration problems and 
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how a builder can prevent them by 
using Ger-Pak film during certain 
phases of construction. 


3. To graphically illustrate the way 
the film could be used and to pre- 
sent complete product information. 


4. Because of tough competition in 
the vapor barrier field, Gering tried 
to establish its brand name and 
also to build recognition of the 
company as a dependable source 
of quality material. 


The ads that set out to do these 
jobs combined short, high impact 
headlines, on-the-job photos and 
copy loaded with product benefits. 
In each ad, the product’s trade- 
mark was integrated into the head- 
line, so that each headline started 
out “Ger-Pak polyethylene film.” 
Headline claims for “Ger-Pak 
polyethylene film” in the various 
ads included: “Ends Wet Base- 
ments Forever!” “Halts Sidewall 
Moisture Penetration” and “Vir- 
tually Seals out Cellar Moisture 
and Dust!” 

“Narrator” in each of the ads was 
a construction foreman whose out- 
lined figure dominated a construc- 
tion scene which shows how and 
where Ger-Pak should be used. 
Copy stressed these product qual- 
ities: absolutely prevents moisture 
transmission, lightweight, easy to 
handle, inexpensive, unaffected by 
temperature changes, long-lasting, 
versatile and available in widest 
range of sizes. 

Here are the results of the cam- 
paign: 


1. Hundreds of builders wrote in 
for samples of material and bro- 
chures for aclditional information. 


2. Several distributors, who had 
been asked by builders for Ger- 
Pak film, contacted Gering and 
asked to handle the product. 


3. Sales of the film have increased 
more than 125% and are expected 
to go beyond this due to the mo- 
mentum of additional uses for 
polyethylene film and the aware- 
ness of the product that the ads 
have created in the building trade. 


4. Plant facilities for producing 
Ger-Pak polyethylene film have 
been quadrupled to meet demand 
during 1958. 
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Stopper . 
first for 3M in 


equipment. Judges said campaign 


The agency that handled the 
campaign was Riedl & Freede, 
Clifton, N. J. Supervising the pro- 
gram was Joseph Simmonds, Ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager at Gering. " 


‘SCOTCHLITE’ CAMPAIGN 





3M sells signs 
by selling 
highway safety 


By George W. Sandell @ Graphic Products 
Advertising Manager, Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


= Unfortunately for the highway 
official, America’s motoring public 
takes its’ roadways for granted. 
And, while they want bigger and 
better highways, our motorists 
show little appreciation of the prob- 
lem of paying for them—or for the 
difficulty of recruiting and retain- 
ing competent engineers to plan 
and build them. 


Signs you can’t [see] (see] ca can kill ‘you! 


FOC? Mayor of goVeTnOT oF 


Both of these signs were installed to protect highway comes. 
= pag ant ag cing mee arts 2m 
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a Stopper illustrations, intriguing headlines won 
“advertising of maintenance and service 





“meets all objectives.’’ 


The same general type of situa- 
tion surrounds the traffic sign. All 
motorists expect large, arresting 
signs along the highway telling 
them where to turn, where to stop, 
and how far it is to their destina- 
tions. Yet, they understand little of 
the technical problem involved in 
the construction and operation of 
such signs. 

To communicate this information 
to our taxpaying public, as well as 
to that other major new factor in 
the highway market—the consult- 
ing engineer—the 3M Co. spon- 
sored a “combination” type of cam- 
paign involving both trade papers 
and a general news magazine. The 
type of message selected to do this 
job is shown in the advertisement 
illustrated here. The men who 
created and administered this pro- 
gram included our Reflective Prod- 
ucts Div. advertising supervisor, 
Bob Mitchell, plus Bill Rooks, Ed 
Wheelan, and Lew Hellwig—all of 
Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Merchandising efforts behind the 





anibient temperatures from +700 F to -70 F. 





GENERAL 


page catalog containing complete information om rat- 


‘These General Electric resistors are avatiable in over 


een for the new 36- 
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This proves it . . Photos prove product claims for GE, in ads 


winning first for “advertising of component parts.’’ Judges said 
the photos ‘’tell the story at a glance.” 


schedule included direct mail built 
around the ad reprint, as well as 
framed reprints and lithographed 
enlargements mailed to key pros- 
pects and our own sales branches. 

We have always held in high re- 
gard the advertising leadership of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. in this 
area. Because of this, we reviewed 
our objectives with them and found 
their counsel most helpful. 

The story of the results of the 3M 
campaign for “Scotchlite” reflective 
sheeting in the highway market is 
a most satisfactory one. We are 
confident that this campaign has in- 
creased the public’s awareness of 
the highway official’s dilemma—as 
well as the need for the kind of 
signs that are required by modern 
high speed throughways. 

Evidence of such success has 
come in words of appreciation from 
top government officials in many 
states, in inquiries about our prod- 
uct from the engineer himself, and 
in the form of broader acceptance 
throughout the industry. a 


FULFILL 3 AIMS 





Dramatic photos, 
one-thought heads 
succeed for GE 


By L. R. Brickey © Manager, Advertising 
& Sales Promotion, Industry Control Dept., 
General Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 


= Dramatic, eye-catching photo- 
graphs were the foundation of our 
1957 advertising campaign on elec- 
trical resistors, which received a 
First Award in the components di- 
vision of the latest ABP competi- 
tion. We feel that this emphasis on 
visual impact was largely respon- 
sible for our campaign’s success. 

Defined advertising objectives for 
this program were three: (1) To 
achieve saturation penetration 
among design engineers concerned 
with electrical and electronic prod- 
ucts of the fact that General Elec- 
tric had entered the enameled re- 
sistor field with a full line of prod- 
ucts. (2) To firmly establish our 
product quality in terms of fea- 


tures which product research had 
shown to be important to design- 
ers. And (3) To achieve wide- 
spread distribution of our new, 
comprehensive buyer’s catalog. 

To achieve maximum impact for 
our announcement, we settled on a 
two-page, four-color insert provid- 
ing dramatic visualization of our 
wide range of resistors. While use 
of four-color here solved one prob- 
lem—by promising wide readership 
—it caused another. The hole it 
put in our modest budget consider- 
ably restricted our continuing space 
program. 

We met this challenge with a 
series of three, one-page black- 
and-white ads, each tied to a single 
major feature of our quality re- 
sistors. Our technique: demonstra- 
tion photos and one-thought head- 
lines. The short copy convincingly 
backed up the  photo-headline 
point, then provided brief coverage 
of other product features. Each ad 
displayed a coupon offering our new 
catalog. 

Results of the campaign have 
been gratifying. Only three months 
after the first appearance of our 
announcement ad, General Electric 
was ranked well above mid-point 
on a list of resistor manufacturers 
in a brand-recognition study. Fur- 
ther, despite the fact that we had 
already mailed 8,000 copies of our 
catalog to known customers and 
prospects, we received a total of 
2,500 write-in requests for the cat- 
alog as a result of our ad campaign 
and associated publicity. 

The agency on the campaign was 
G. M. Basford Co., New York. #8 





Here's complete list of ABP 
industrial award winners 


= Judges in the ABP competition 
picked a total of 24 industrial ad- 
vertising campaigns as worthy of 
awards. Here is the complete list: 


Div. 1—Advertising of construction ma- 
terials and basic structural materials. 

First award—Gering Preducts. 

Awards of merit—Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill; agency, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross. American Vitrified Products Co., 
Cleveland; agency, Griswold-Eshleman. 
Corning Glass Works, Technital Products 
Div., Corning, N. Y.; agency, Rumrill Co. 


Div, 2—Advertising of maintenance and 
Continued on page 51 
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Industry investment in 
business paper advertising 


(in millions) 
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348 top spenders listed 


Industry invests $489,000,000 
in business paper advertising 


= Industry invested an estimated $489 million in busi- 
ness paper space last year. 

This figure, taken from Associated Business Publi- 
cations’ annual study of leading advertisers, is $49 
million more than in 1956; and compares with $390 
million for 1955, $372 million for 1954; $350 million for 
1953, and $300 million for 1952. 

The ABP also reported that 24 companies, four more 
than last year, spent over $1 million each. The top five 
spenders were General Electric with $4,090,000; Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. with $2,955,000; General Motors 
with $2,919,700; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. with 
$2,800,000 and Allis Chalmers with $2,496,100. This is 
the sixth straight year GE has led the list. 

The ABP study revealed that 348 advertisers, 74 
more than last year, invested $175,000 or more. Collec- 
tively they spent $148,982,800 or roughly 30.5% of the 
total $489 million. 

The study consisted of two mailings to about 3,000 
companies, their divisions and subsidiaries, believed 
to be the leading business paper advertisers. Each was 
asked to voluntarily submit its 1957 business paper ad 
investment excluding production costs. 

Business papers were defined as those listed in busi- 
ness publication: section of Standard Rate & Data and 
respondents were specifically asked to exclude the 
business-news type of of publications. 

A booklet listing 1,599 companies and their business 
paper investmerits is available for $3 from ABP head- 
quarters, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. These 1,599 
companies accounted for about 50% of the 1957 total. 
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The ABP tabulation of advertisers spending 
$175,000 or more in 1957 follows. Asterisks indicate 
estimates. 


Rank Company 


1957 


1956 





2,955,000 
2,919,700* 


Co. 


. Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. ... 
. U. S. Steel Corp 

- Allied Chemical Corp. ..... 2,000,000 
. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1,640,000 
. Union Carbide Corp. ...... 

. Abbott Laboratories 

- Republic Steel Corp. 

. Caterpillar Tractor Co. .... 1,336,400* 
- Eastman Kodak Co. 
. Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 1,287,000 
. Smith, Kline & French Lab- 


2,021,300 


1,300,000 


oratories 


. B. F. Goodrich Co. 

. Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 1,209,500* 
- Eli Lilly Co. 

. Bendix Aviation Corp. 

. Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 


1,181,200 
1,125,000 


ulator Co. 


- Merck & Co. 
. American Home Products .. 
. Ciba Pharmaceutical 


1,000,000* 


Products 


- Food Machinery & Chemical 


Corp. 


. International Harvester Co. 
- Dow Chemical Co. ........ 


- General Electric Co. ...... $4,090,000 $4,566,000 
. American Cyanamid Co. ... 
. General Motors Corp. 

. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


1,973,500 
2,510,500* 


2,117,400* 
2,146,300* 
1,744,000 
1,875,100* 
1,045,000 
1,375,000* 
1,061,000 
1,193,200 
1,149,100* 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 


940,000 
1,058,900* 
1,083,800 

835,000 
1,035,500* 


1,125,600* 
970,300* 
127,900* 


1,000,000 
610,600 


775,000* 
923,800* 




























































Rank Company 1957 1956 Rank Company 1957 1956 
. . 27. Armour & Co. ........... 924,600* 910,900* 90. American—Standard ..... 462,500* 445,600 
28. Johns-Manville Corp. ..... 900,000 1,224,200* 91. Texas Co. ......-.-.+4+: 457,000 461,500 
29. Chrysler Corp. .......... 892,100* 799,400* 92. National Distillers Corp. 456,300* 439,600* 
30. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 850,000 800,000 93. International Nickel Co. . 451,000 415,900 
: . 31. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 94. Federal-Mogui-Bower 
OE Re RS At RR 830,100* 817,800 Ee ee 450,000 314,000 
32. Radio Corporation of America 827,900* 815,700* 95. Rohm & Haas Co. ........ 450,000 500,000 
33. Inland Steel Co. ......... 809,000* 797,000* 96. Carborundum Co. ........ 448,600* 432,200 
34. Borg-Warner Corp. ....... 796,200* 784,400* 97. Curtis Publishing Co. ..... 441,800 438,800 
35. Lnk-Bolt Co, ...........- 792,400 704,900 98. Mallinckrodt Chemical 
36. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 786,600* 775,000* Works .....seeeeeeess 438,100* 422,100* 
37. Joh & Johnson ...... 777,500* 766,000 99. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
38. Anaconda Co. ........... 775,000 567,000 Machine Co. .......... 435,000 32,000 
BO, Tin TO isk ess 6 ce as 770,000 746,000 100. Halliburton Oil Well 
40. U. S. Rubber Co. ......... 770,000 900,000 Cementing Co. ........- 428,800* 413,100* 
41. American Chain & Cable 101. Armco Steel Corp. ....... 428,000 392,200* 
a ees oak 762,900* 751,600* 102. Electric Auto-Lite Co. ..... 423,700* 408,200* 
42. Winthrop Stearns, Inc. .... 756,900* 745,700* 103. Babcock & Wilcox Co. .... 420,000 425,000 
43. The Electric Storage Battery SOG; Marten Ces. vce wcctcccece 419,200 586,000 
PRES NE Cea Me EEN cg ERE 750,000* 225,000 105. Allen-Bradley ........... 416,800* 401,500* 
44. Norwich Pharmacal Co. ... 750,000* 87,000* 106. Continental Can Co. ...... 415,000* 371,900* 
45. A. H. Robins Co. ......... 746,000 404,000 107. Blaw-Knox Co. .......... 408,300 706,000 
46. Monsanto Chemical Co. ... 735,000 602,000 108. Cessna Aircraft Co. ...... 402,600* 387,900* 
47. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 109. Miles Laboratories ....... 401,300* 386,600* 
ERICA GES care Tae Ne Pane 729,100* 718,000* 110. Armstrong Cork Co. ...... 400,000 575,000 
48. Dresser Industries ........ 710,500* 700,000 111, Standard Oil Co. 
49. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- of California .......... 400,000 331,300 
Oh BOR. oa. esas ans 710,500* 700,000 112. Procter & Gamble Co. .... 394,900* 380,400* 
50. Bethlehem Steel Co. ...... 698,200* 687,900* 113. Socony Mobil Oil Co. ..... 391,100* 376,800* 
51. Charles Pfizer & Co. ...... 695,300* 685,000* 114. Thompson Products Co.— 
52. Timken Roller Bearing Co. . 661,000* 651,200* Ramsey Corp. Div. ..... 390,800* 376,500* 
53. National Steel Corp. ..... 660,000 285,000 115. Stewart-Warner Corp. 390,100* 375,800* 
54. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . 650,000 525,000 116. Ludman Corp. ........... 382,100* 368,100* 
55. Reynolds Metals Co. ...... 640,000 600,000 117. Mead Johnson & Co. ..... 379,900* 366,000 
56. Owens-Illinois Glass Co. ... 629,300* 620,000 118. Gardner-Denver Co. ...... 374,000 379,900* 
57. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 119. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. .... 365,500* 356,000* 
Can. es accom ate cea knee 600,000* 351,700 120. A. O. Smith Corp. ........ 365,400* 352,000 
58. Western Precipitation Corp. 600,000 113,700* 121. The National Cash 
59. Sinclair Refining Co. ..... 596,100* 587,300* Register Co. .......... 362,100* 348,800* 
60. Ingersoll-Rand Co. ....... 590,700* 582,000* 122. Quaker Oats Co. ........ 361,100* 347,900* 
61. Aluminum Co. of America . 589,700* 581,000* 123. Barber-Coleman Co. ...... 356,300* 343,300* 
62. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 586,400* 577,700 124. Standard Oil Co. 
63. Clark Equipment Co. ..... 579,300* 570,700* of Indiana ............ 355,900* 342,900* 
64. Warner & Swasey Co. .... 543,200* 535,200* 125. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 350,400* 314,000* 
65. Bucyrus-Erie Co. ......... 533,400* 525,500* 126, Trane Co. ............-. 350,000 88,600* 
66. Celanese Corp. of America . 526,900* 519,100* 127. |. T. E. Circuit Breaker Co. . 347,400* 334,700* 
67. Sperry Rand Corp. ....... 517,500* 498,600* es SI i cnn ow ke haps 342,100* 329,600* 
68. Fairbanks Morse & Co. .... 515,600* 496,700* 129. National Cylinder Gas Co. 341,600* 329,100* 
69. Standard Pressed Steel Co. 514,000 393,000 130. U. S. Plywood Corp. ...... 340,300* 327,800* 
70. General American Transpor- 131. General Dynamics Corp. 331,500* 319,400* 
Gutlen: COMMS as vaca ccs 512,400* 493,600 132. American Motors ........ 330,600* 318,500* 
71. American Telephone & Tele- 133. U. S. Gypsum Co. ........ 325,900* 314,000* 
epee Bik now sno skss 510,200* 492,500* 134. Dayton Rubber Co. ....... 325,000* 218,900* 
72. Worthington Corp. ....... 507,500* 500,000 135. Manning, Maxwell & Moore 325,000* 208,600* 
73. Crown Cork & Seal Co. ... 502,800* 484,400* 136. New York Central Systems 325,000* °-. 
74. Standard Brands ......... 501,100* 482,800* 137. Raybestos-Manhattan ..... 325,000 332,300 
75. Koehring Co. ........... 500,000 611,000 
76. Koppers Co. ............ 500,000 437,500 
























. Master Builders Co. 






see eee 


. Schenley Industries ....... 


. Wagner Electric Corp. ..... 500,000 
. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. .... 500,000 
. National Lead Co. ........ 490,900 
. Cities Services Co. ....... 489,600* 
. American Machine & 

Foundry Co. .......... 488,900* 
. W. R. Grace Co.— 

Davison Chemical Co. Div. 486,300* 
. Harnischfeger Corp. ...... 482,400* 

Rockwell Mfg. Co. ........ 482,400* 

. Warner-Hudnut-——W arner- 

Chilcott Laboratory Div. . 481,300* 
. American Brake Shoe Co. .. 468,000 


Million-dollar advertisers 
—four more in ’57 
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Companies spending $175,000,000 
or more—up 73 in '57 


Rank Company 


1957 


1956 





138. 
. Stanley Works 
. Aircraft Marine Products .. 
So ern a 
. Gulf Oil Corp. 
. Burroughs Corp. 
- Crane Co. 
- Reo Motors 
. Black & Decker Mfg. Co. .. 


Revere Copper & Brass .... 


Seagram Distillers Corp. 


o eee ee GR ec wees 


Texas - Instrument 


. Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. 


Corning Glass Works 


. International Business 


Machines 


. American Steel Foundries . . 
. Pratt & Whitney Co. ...... 
- Towmotor Corp. 

. Cummins Engine Co. ...... 


. McGraw-Edison Co. 

. General Mills 

. Cutler-Hammer 

- Lincoln Engjineering Co. 
. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

. Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
- Ohio Brass Co. 

- Humbert & Jones 


. Hercules Powder Co. 

- General Precision Equipment 
. Cutter Laboratories 

. Pullman Co. 

. Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Co. 


- Oakite Products 
. International Telephone 


& Telegraph 


- Heath Co. 


. Frank G. Hough Co. ...... 


. National Electric 


Products Corp. 


. American Viscose Corp. 

- American Air Filter Co. ... 
. Allied Radio Corp. ....... 
. American Can Co. 

. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

- Bell & Gossett Co. 

. Corn Products Refining Co. 


Mueller Brass Co. 


. Scovill Mfg. Co. 


Fruehavuf Trailer Co. 


. Kennecott Copper Corp. 


(incl. Chase Brass Co.) .. 
Stromberg Carlson Co. 
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319,000 
318,700* 
311,400* 
311,400* 
310,200* 
306,200 
305,000 
301,000* 
300,000* 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
298,400* 
293,000 


292,400* 
290,000 
290,000 
288,800* 
288,100* 
285,500* 
284,900* 
280,900 
280,300* 
280,060 
279,300* 
278,400* 
278,000* 
276,800 
275,000 
273,600* 
272,500* 
270,000* 


270,000* 
269,900* 


269,400* 
267,800* 
267,100* 


264,200* 
263,600* 
260,000 

259,500* 
259,500* 
259,500* 
258,000 

257,300* 
257,100* 
257,100* 
256,900* 


256,000 
251,100* 


370,000 
307,000 
300,000 
300,000 
298,800* 
225,300 
271,200 
290,300 
199,700 
401,900* 
200,000 
200,000 
287,500* 
269,000 


286,500 
267,300* 
224,000 
278,200* 
277,600* 
275,000 
255,300* 
239,300 
270,700* 
260,000 
269, 100* 
249,500* 
267,800* 


285,000 


250,000 
98,200* 
230,600* 
230,400* 
230,400* 
230,200* 


359,300 
225,000 


Rank Company 1957 


1956 





189. 


190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 


Allegheny Ludium 

Steel Corp. 250,000 
American Chemical 

250,000* 

Becton Dickinson & Co. ... 250,000* 
Belden Mfg. Co. ......... 250,000* 
Budd Co. 250,000* 
Butler Mfg. Co. 250,000 
Consolidated Electrodynamics 

Corp. 250,000 
Continental Oil Co. 250,000* 
Crucible Steel Co. 

of America 250,000* 
Ford Motor Co. 250,000* 


- Hooker Electrochemical Co. 250,000 
. Meredith Publishing Co. ... 250,000* 
. Pacific Intermountain 


- Phelps Dodge Copper Products 


Corp. 250,000 


. Raytheon Mfg. Co. ....... 250,000 
. U. S. Industries 250,000* 
- Whirlpool Corp. 250,000 
. Chemstrand Corp. ........ 249,000* 
. Rust-Oleum Corp. ........ 248,400* 
. Sterling Drug 248,000* 
- Veeder-Root 247,200* 
. Norfolk & Western 


Railway Co. 245,500* 
Joy Mfg. Co. 244,700* 
Gates Rubber Co. ........ 243,300* 


. Congoleum Nairn 242,800* 


238,800* 


. Chain Belt Co. 237,800* 
. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. .. 236,700* 
. lowa Mfg. Co. 235,000 
. Great Northern Railway .. 234,000 


Wyandotte Chemical Co. .. 233,200* 


. White Motor Co. 232,800* 


H. H. Robertson Co. 232,700* 
Charles Bruning Co. ...... 230,000 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 230,000 
McCall Corp. 230,000 


. Sun Oil Co. 230,000 


Square DB Coe. ...-2...02. 229,900* 
Tide Water Association 

Oil Co. 
Walworth Co. 


. General Foods Corp. ...... 


Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. 
Garlock Packing Co. ...... 


. Carpenter Steel Co. ...... 
. Air Reduction Co. 


Hussman Refrigeration .... 225,000* 


- Jenkins Bros. 225,000 
. Kellogg Co. 225,000* 
. Mixing Equipment Co. .... 225,000* 


Norris Thermador Corp. .. 225,000* 


. Sharon Steel Corp. ....... 225,000* 


American Car & Foundry Co. 

(div. of ACF Industries) . 224,000* 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assoc. 224,000* 
Master Electric Co. 224,000* 
Chicago Tribune 223,200* 
Insurance Co. of 

North America 223,200* 
National Coal Association .. 


. Line Materials 
. Mack Mfg. Co. .........- 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


. P. R. Mallory & Co. ...... 


Armstrong Machine Works . 
Hearst Consolidated 
Publications .  220,500* 


245,000 
100,000* 


155,200 
400,000 
175,200* 


43,000 
118,600 


600,000* 
371,700* 
230,000 

148,400* 


30,000 


160,000 

427,500* 
575,000 

241,900* 
223,100* 
222,600* 
222,200* 
221,500* 


220,000 
219,300* 
218,000* 
217,600* 
214,000 
213,100* 
212,100* 
275,000 
209,500* 
268 ,600* 
208,500* 
93,900* 
239,400* 
240,000 
216,600* 
206,000* 


205,300* 
205,300* 
203,600* 


288,000 
121,200 
202,400* 
264,800* 
230,400* 
133,000 


150,000 


200,700* 
200,700* 
200,700* 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000* 
198,300* 
140,000 
198,000* 
197,600* 


197,600* 





Rank Company 


1956 


Rank Company 





251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 


265. 


266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 


Ridge Tool Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott .. 
Dorr-Oliver Co. 

Spencer Chemical Co. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. .. 
Eimco Corp. 

New York Air Brake Co. .. 


Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp. 
Robbins & Meyers 
Carrier Corp. 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Standard Outdoor 
Advertising 
Biack Sivalls & Bryson .. 
Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. ......... 
Lyon Metal Products 


Waldes, Kohinoor 

American Gas Association . 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. ..... 
Textileather Corp. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
International Cellucotton 


Sylvania Electric Products . . 
Alco Products 
Baker Rauvlang Co. 
American Laundry 
Machinery Co. 
Automatic Electric Co. . 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Cleaver-Brooks Co. 


. General Controls 


Masonite Corp. 
Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co. 

Nopco Chemical Co. 
Norden-Ketay Corp. ...... 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. .. 
Storer Broadcasting System 
Interchemical Corp. 


197,600* 
197,300* 
202,000 
53,100* 
197,200* 
195,400* 
194,700* 
193,500 
193,400 
73,400* 
191,200* 
190,000 


188,200 
186,900 
186,600* 
179,000 


185,500* 
183,000 


184,300* 
184,300* 
182,200* 
181,800* 
208,500 

181,800* 
181,000 

180,900* 
185,600 

180,500* 
180,100* 


180,100* 
180,000 
130,000 
179,700* 


130,000 
164,000 
132,100* 
137,000* 
50,100* 
270,000 


120,000 

135,000 
60,000 

100,300* 


177,700* 


Copperweld Steel Co. ..... 
Aeroquip Corp. 
Lakeside Laboratories 
Perfect Circle Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

(div. of U. S. Industries) 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Foxboro Co. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Hobart Mfg. Co. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. .. 
Natienal Acme Co. 
Pfister Associated Growers 
Combustion Engineering 
Superheater Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. ........- 
National Biscuit Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 
Ss. K. F. Industries 
Globe-Union 
Neptune Meter Co. ....... 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


192,800* 
192,800* 
192,800* 


192,000 
190,000 
190,000 
190,000 


190,000 


. Piper Aircraft Corp. ...... 


Waukesha Motor Co. 
Thermoid Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. 

Gerber Products 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 


- Yarnall-Waring Co. 


341. 
342. 
343. 
344, 
345. 
346. 
347. 


Wheeling Steel Corp. ..... 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Mack Trucks 
National Dairy Products ... 
Niagara Machine & 

Tool Works 
McBee Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. .... 
Sealed Power Corp. ...... 
American Airlines 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 
Atlas Powder Company ... 
California Packing Corp. .. 
Capitol Records 
Chicago Daily News 
Hagan Chemicals & Controls 
Hewlett Packard 
Pangborn Corp. .......... 
Readers Digest Association 
Shwayder Brothers Co. .... 


175,000 
175,000 
175,000* 
175,000* 
175,000* 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand 177,600 348. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. .. 175,000* 








ABP WINNERS... 
continued from p. 47 


service equipment. 
First award—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Awards of merit—Clairol, Inc. New 
York; agency, Foote, Cone & Belding. 
Day-Brite Lighting, St. Louis; agency, Gard- 
ner Advertising Co. Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land; agency, Meldrum & Fewsmith. 


Div. 3—Advertising of operating ma- 
chinery. 
First award—Roura Iron Works. 
Awards of merit—General Electric Co., 
Industrial Equipment & Components Pro- 
grams, Schenectady, N. Y.; agency, G. M. 


Basford Co. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y.; agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., Peoria, Ill; agency, Andrews 
Agency. 


Div. 4—Advertising of primary process 
materials. 

First award—Union Bag-Camp Paper. 

Awards of merit—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Plastic Sales Div., Poly- 
chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del.; agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh; agen- 
cy, Fuller & Smith & Ross. United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; agency, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


Div. 5—Advertising of component parts. 

First award—General Electric Co., Ap- 
paratus Sales Div. . 

Awards of merit—Caterpillar Tractor, 
Peoria, Ill.; agency, N. W. Ayer. Reynolds 
Metals, Louisville, Ky.; agency, Clinton E. 
Frank. Tinnerman Products, Cleveland; 
agency, Meldrum & Fewsmith. 


Div. G—Advertising of services, and 
public relations advertising. 

First award—Fluor Corp. 

Awards of merit—Marble Institute of 
America, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; agency, 
Moore. International Salt, Scranton, Pa.; 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Nashua, Nashua, N: H.; agency, Noyes. 
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K-C ties Sales Promotion Center 
manager Robert Lloyd (right) adjusts 
trade-marked tie on salesman Robert 
Gaible of Johnston Paper Co., Cin- 
cinnati paper merchant. The K-C ties 
keep visiting customers thinking about 
the company while at the center. 


By Leo Anderson 
IM Managing Editor 


= A $100,000 error has given Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. one of its best 
sales promotion tools. 

Seven years ago, when the mar- 
keting men at K-C first proposed 
that the big paper and paper prod- 
ucts company set up a “sales pro- 
motion center” at its headquarters 
in Neenah, Wis., they estimated the 
cost at $25,000. 

The actual cost, once the center 
was finished late in 1951, was around 
$125,000. 

That way-off-base estimate was 
the first mistake the K-C market- 
ing men made in their unusual 
sales-building project. It was also 
the last. 

In fact, says Ralph A. Brabbee, 
director of advertising and promo- 
tion for K-C’s Industrial & Special- 
ty Sales Div., that low-low esti- 
mate actually was a lucky break. 
“If top management had known the 
actual cost beforehand, we wouldn’t 
have the sales promotion center 
now,” he said. 

This would have deprived the 
company of a project which Mr. 
Brabbee describes as “offering the 
greatest return” of any of his di- 
vision’s advertising and promotion- 
al activities. 


Five aims . . The sales promotion 
center came about because of a 
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Sales promotion center 


How Kimberly-Clark 
gets next to customers 


Kimberly-Clark's sales promotion center, built in a converted 


warehouse, has become one of the company’s most productive 


promotional ventures. Here’s how the facility came 


meeting some seven years ago of 
the company’s district sales man- 
agers for coated printing papers. 
The meeting was held in a rented 
hall in Neenah, and it cost $15,000 
to put it on. The meeting was so 
successful that K-C management 
decided it needed some sort of per- 


to be, and how it is used . . 


manent facility for more such meet- 
ings. 

A warehouse about two miles from 
the company’s headquarters in 
Neenah was picked to house the 
sales promotion center. The mar- 
keting men turned in their cost 
estimate. And conversion work on 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. has turned an old warehouse in- 

to a highly effective sales promotion tool. This “sales 

promotion center” is used to train K-C and distributor 

salesmen, to make special presentations to customers 

and prospects and as a general promotional showcase 
for the company. This article tells how the center is operated, how 
much it costs and the sales results it obtains. 


Display wall . . Impressive part of Sales Promotion Center is 44-foot long display wall. 
Center medallions symbolize industries K-C serves. Each of the small, three di- 
mensional displays shows how a K-C product is used. 





Entertainment with a purpose . . Customer salesmen (above) 
get a laugh from musical skit (above right) telling about K-C’s 
new K5 paper machine and what it means to customers in 
the way of increased supplies of coated printing paper. For 


the building was begun. 

As K-C management saw it, these 
were the marketing tasks that the 
center should perform: 


® To sell Kimberly-Clark prod- 
ucts, policies, facilities and people 
to prospects and new customers. 


@ To provide a facility and proper 
setting where sales meetings may 
be held with Kimberly-Clark sales- 


men. 


e A place where the company’s dis- 
tributors and their salesmen and 
customers may meet to learn about 
Kimberly-Clark and its products. 


e To provide a training facility for 
new salesmen and other key em- 
ploye groups. 


e A place where new techniques in 
sales presentation may be created, 
developed, rehearsed, staged and 
presented. 


The K-C marketing men leave 
no doubt that these aims have been 
accomplished. And how has the 
sales promotion center accom- 
plished them? Principally by two 
means: showmanship and hospitali- 
ty. 

Physically, the center is designed 
to perform those two jobs superbly. 


Backstage . . Technician prepares to show film from Center's 
projection room. The Center uses practically every form audio- 
visual technique to put across the K-C story. 


such skits, K-C generally hires one professional actor, fills out 
cast from among members of local little theater group. For 
big meetings, industrial show producer Carle Robbins is hired 
to whip shows into shape. 


It consists of an 11,000-square-foot 
area divided into two main rooms— 
an auditorium that will seat 200 and 
an all-purpose entertainment room, 
suitable for serving cocktails or 
meals to smaller groups. The audi- 
torium is converted into a dining 
room for big crowds. 

Inside the auditorium there are 
three main centers of interest—a 
stage, and two display walls. 

The stage is used for everything 
from “playets,’ which drive home 
sales points for the company, to 
product displays and film presenta- 
tions. Backstage, there are props 
and visual aid devices to take care 
of practically any type of presenta- 
tion. There also are samples of 
every product the company makes 
(to be used in the various presen- 
tations). 

Of the two wall displays, one is a 
variable display, which is changed 
to suit the theme and purpose of 
whatever meeting is going on. The 
other is a permanent display made 
up of nearly 50 small, three-dimen- 
sional displays, each one of which 
demonstrates use of a Kimberly- 
Clark product. 

In addition to the two main rooms, 
the center has a_ fully-equipped 
kitchen, a small bar, three rest 
rooms, two small offices, a recep- 
tion room and a storage room. 


Versatile . . The types of meeting 
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The ad story. . L. 


Il. Landrum, K-C brand manager for 


printing papers, tells paper merchant group how the com- 
pany’s advertising backs up the merchants’ sales efforts. 


held at the center range from elab- 
orate, week-long “schools” for dis- 
tributor salesmen to simple get-to- 
gethers with customers to talk out 
a problem. 

The center is adaptable to all 
of these types of meetings. For in- 
stance, if 200 IX-C distributor sales- 
men are coming in for a “school,” 
a complete “musical” may be writ- 
ten to supplement talks by company 
executives. At the same time, all 
of the variable displays will be 
changed to conform to the meeting’s 
theme. 

Presentations at the center’s 
meetings include “playlets,” skits, 
movies, slide films and product 
demonstrations. These supplement 
talks by K-C executives from all 
areas of the company’s operations. 

Bob Lloyd, manager of the cen- 
ter, says all of the speakers are 
“propped to the hilt, because we 
believe that our visitors will -re- 
member what they see much better 
than what they hear.” 

(The photo above shows an ex- 
ample of this policy. As Mr. Lan- 
drum talked, unseen stagehands 
changed the ads “framed” in the 
prop window, and the speaker could 
concentrate on his audience.) 


$200,000 budget . . The center op- 
erates on a budget of about $200,000 
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a year, broken down into: 


© $80,000 to $100,000 for customer 
visits, salesmen’s schools, programs 
and presentations. 


© $50,000 for salaries. 


© $40,000 for miscellaneous services 
and expenses. 


© $20,000 for food, 
and entertainment. 


© $10,000 for maintenance. 


In setting up the budget, the ad- 
vertising department must go to 
the various product sales managers 
to find out how many salesmen and 
customers they will have coming 
in during the year. 

This scheduling has become an 
increasingly difficult problem. Wit- 
ness these statistics: 


refreshments 


@ In 1954, the center was in use 
175 “group days,” that is, one group 
or another was using it 175 days of 
the year. 


@ In 1955, it had 250 group days. 


@ In 1956, it was used 315 group 
days. 


@ In 1957, it was in use for 350 
group days. During the last year 
some 6,000 people went through the 
building and were served about 
20,000 meals at the center. 


All meetings are scheduled about 
three months in advance. And an 
elaborate chart shows when the 
center will be in use—down to the 
hour. The chart is color coded to 
designate the various types of meet- 
ings. 

Such careful control pays off in 
on-time meetings. Once a program 
at the center is under way, no part 
of it is ever more than five or ten 
minutes off schedule, according to 
Mr. Lloyd. 


By plane and train . . Among 
the most enthusiastic users of the 
center are the independent paper 
merchants, who comprise a major 
K-C sales arm. And this en- 
thusiasm is highly valuable since 
these merchants sell competitive 
brands as well as K-C paper. One 
such merchant—Berkshire PaperCo. 
of Chicago—occasionally charters a 
special train to bring about 80 of 
its customers up to Neenah from 
Chicago to get the latest informa- 
tion on K-C papers. 

Once this train has arrived in 
Neenah, K-C foots the bill for the 
program. But the merchant pays for 
the transportation and entertain- 
ment en route. This amounts to 
about $5,000 to $7,000—ample evi- 
dence of the center’s value to this 
customer of K-C. 

K-C itself has three company 
planes (DC-3s) which it uses oc- 
casionally to fly important cus- 
tomers in for meetings at the cen- 
ter. 

Besides putting across K-C sales 
points, the center also often works 
the other way—bringing in sugges- 
tions for improvements in K-C 
products from the customers and 
sales people who visit the center. 
This is one of the good results that 
comes of the policy of throwing 
open the program to “forum” dis- 
cussions at various times during the 
meetings. 

K-C now is no. 4 in the paper 
industry in volume of sales. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, sales were 
$310 million. This is up about $155 
million over five years ago. 

Part of this growth must be at- 
tributed to the sales promotion cen- 
ter—which brings both customers 
and K-C sales personnel into a 
closer relationship with the com- 
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= We—you and your company—are taking part in 
a trade show. Maybe it’s your first, or maybe it’s “old 
stuff” to you. 

It’s both to the company. That is, we’ve attended 
trade shows before, but each one is new in itself, with 
new products, new ideas, new prospects and new sales. 

That just about sums up the purpose of an exhibit 
or trade show—New Products, New Ideas, New Pros- 
pects and New Sales. 
| That’s why we're here. To tell our customers what's 

new with us, to tell them about new ways to use our 
products and to tell our story to folks who are new to 
us. 
When you represent the company at an exhibit, 
it means your company has invested its time, efforts 
and money in you. You are going into an ideal selling 
situation and you are expected to make the most of 
that situation. 
You have an attractive setting, actual products to 
demonstrate, product specialists to assist you—and 
the customer is coming to the trade show to see you. 
He’ll see others, it’s true, but it’s your products that 
can and should make his trip a success. 

Regardless of how often you have attended an ex- 
hibit or convention for our company, a review of this 
booklet will prove helpful to you if it reminds you 
of one message: 
Yow’re here to sell! 

































This article teils— in an easy-going 
way—how booth personnel should 
behave at a trade show in order to 

do their most effective selling job. 

¥ It covers such things as booth clean- 
liness, personal appearance and customer recep- 
tion. It even includes instructions on impromptu 
parties, gambling and “unattached ladies." The ar- 
ticle was prepared originally by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, as a booklet guide for A-C’s 
trade show personnel. It proved so valuable to A-C 
and to other companies that it is reprinted here as 
the fifth in IM’s “Encyclopedia of Marketing” series. 
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A guide to effective 


Selling at a Trade Show 





Cartoons: Allis-Chalmers 








The Team Captain and His Orders 


To begin, let’s assume you're fairly new to the com- 
pany and somewhat in the dark about the strange 
world of trade shows and exhibits. 

First of all, someone must be in charge of our con- 
tingent, so we look for a man with experience as Team 
Captain. 

Whether you call him a Team Captain, or a Con- 
vention Chief, the man in charge of the company’s 
exhibit has an important job. He is directly responsible 
to the Vice-President, Director of Sales, which means 





5 more trade show articles 


This month’s “‘Encyclopedia’’ kicks off a spe- 
cial section on trade shows. Here are the other 
trade show articles: 


@ Found: a way to measure an exhibit’s 
WCU i640 00s 88 SO 8 Ol he CERES p. 64 


@ Why Clark Equipment Co. films its trade 
show exhibits ......... (tite eee p. 130 


@ Beckman Instruments proves that trade 
show planning pays off ........... p. 140 


® Solving foreign exhibit problems ... p. 146 
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he must account for the actions of every sales repre- 
sentative and every product engineer at the show. 

Booth schedule? Hotel accommodations? Entertain- 
ment parlor? All are a part of the Team Captain’s 
chores. He can help you get acquainted with the rest 
of our people at the show, with the products and dis- 
plays and with the type of prospects you'll be meeting. 

The Team Captain, obviously, is a man worth know- 
ing. He'll help you learn your specific assignment at 
the exhibit—and he'll expect you to hold up your end 
in the company’s venture. 

Remember—the Team Captain is in full charge at 
the show—and his word is final. 


Booth schedules . . Some salesmen are convinced 
that booth schedules are made by drawing slips of 
paper from a hat. In this competitive day and age 
nothing can be left to chance, and booth schedules are 
no exception. 

The booth schedule is the result of careful planning, 
designed to present the best possible arrangement for 
all concerned. With this in mind, you can readily see 
how it upsets the booth schedule if you fail to be on 
hand at the appointed hour. You contribute best if 
you remember these hints: 


1. If you feel you must attend convention meetings, 
give the Team Captain a chance to get a substitute 
to handle your booth duty. Don’t skip out without 
warning. 


2. Arrange your customer appointments, meals, etc., 
so they will not conflict with your schedule. 


3. Stay away from late hours when you're scheduled 
for an early shift. Don’t show up late in the morning 
just because you were up late the night before. 


4. When you're at the booth, stick to the business at 
hand. Don’t try to use your booth time to see the rest 
of the show, visit competitors’ booths or collect 
souvenirs. 


5. At our booth, we give the customer the same 
courteous treatment he expects at a good retail store. 
Don’t corner a company man to gossip or huddle in 
the corner and ignore visitors. 


Booth cleanliness . . Occasionally, one of our cus- 
tomers may visit a sales office, or even the main plant. 
However, our business is usually conducted on the 
customer’s premises and our exhibit booth is probably 
the only place the customer gets the chance to see 
our company “at home.” As a result, neatness and 
cleanliness are of prime importance. 

We and our competitors have equal opportunities 
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at any trade show, with respect to booth facilities. Our 
company can gain a definite advantage and add to its 
stature with a neat, orderly booth, staffed by clean- 
shaven men in well-pressed clothes. 

Cigarette butts belong in ash trays, hats and coats 
belong on coat racks, waste paper goes in waste 
baskets, etc. This is just plain, everyday good house- 
keeping. 

The difference between a neat booth and a sloppy 
one lies in your desire to keep the place looking clean. 
Your company deserves something better than a “skid 
row” setting for its exhibit. 


Invitations . . If any of your special customers expect 
to attend the show, by all means invite them to visit 
the company facilities. These invitations should be 
written in long hand and made as personal as your 
friendship permits. 

Occasionally, printed invitations are supplied in ad- 
vance of the show. These may be supplemented by 
personal notes where the occasion demands. 

Try to make a personal invitation sound inviting. 
Let your customer know we'll be at the exhibit and 
we'll have something of great interest to his company. 





Identification . . “What's My Line” and other guess- 
ing games are fine on television, but a trade show vis- 
itor wants something a little more positive in the way 
of identification. Wear your exhibit badge or identifica- 
tion at all times while on duty, out of courtesy to your 
customers. 

A customer can get right down to brass tacks when 
he knows whom you’re with and what you're selling. 
Your company thinks well enough of you to send you 
to the show. You should think enough of the company 
to identify yourself with it. 


Personal appearance .. Now outfitted with your 






identification badge, let’s take a look at the rest of your 
attire. Shoes polished? Tie straight? Hair combed? We 
may not be selling men’s suits or modeling collar ads, 
but a neat appearance certainly can’t hurt you, the 
company or its products. 

Open-throat sport shirts, Mexican sandals and loud 
checked jackets are fine in some places, but not at 
a trade show. We’re here on business, so let’s put on 
a business-like appearance. 





Literature . . Distribution of literature at a trade show 
is frequently a matter of too much or too little. Experi- 
ence has shown us that a “broadcast” distribution of 
literature is wasteful and ineffective. 

A bulletin rack with request cards is a better method 
of getting the literature where it will do the most good. 


With this system, the customer can have the literature 
sent to his office or plant, which is where he'll use it to 
the best advantage. 

A small quantity of bulletins pertaining to the prod- 
ucts displayed will be kept on hand for use as you need 
them. Occasionally a special piece of literature is pro- 
vided for a trade show, in which case we may try to 
give out as many copies as possible. 


Relations with Visitors 


If you’ve ever entered a store and had to stand and 
wait while the salespeople finished a “private” con- 
versation, you know how irritating it can be. 

Don’t make the same mistake when you are on 
booth duty. After all, we have established a booth, we 
have staffed it and we have invited the customer to 
drop in for a chat. Let’s not_kill the entire presenta- 
tion with indifference. 

When a stranger enters our booth, he becomes a 
customer. Approach him, introduce yourself and find 
out what his interests are. Don’t let him walk out be- 
cause nobody took the time to talk to him. It may 
mean the loss of a sale or the alienation of a good cus- 
tomer. 

If you’re not familiar with the product he asks about, 
introduce the customer to somebody who knows the 
score. Never attempt to demonstrate an exhibit or a 
product unless you understand it thoroughly—it could 
only lead to an embarrassing situation. 


Keep selling . . Any salesman, at any trade show or 
exhibit, should expect to do more than just “put in his 
time.” There is a real opportunity for some unselfish 
selling of our company—for establishing and improv- 
ing customer relations. 

Frequently a salesman from one part of the com- 
pany will spend a good deal of time with a customer 
from another locale, simply because we can not sum- 
mon all of our salesmen to attend every exhibit. 

Thus, the salesman’s job at a trade show is to sell 
the company’s products, build good will and cement 
customer relations, regardless of whose sales territory 
the customer came from. 

If every man does his job at every exhibit, the re- 
sult must be a better sales picture for every individual 
in the sales force, and, of course, for the company as a 
whole. 


Attracting booth visitors . . People are often re- 
luctant to enter a booth which appears empty of vis- 
itors. On the other hand, groups of people in a booth 
often will attract additional individuals. 
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There are several ways to start the group-building 
process. For example, the salesman can stand at the 
front of the booth and present a literature envelope to 
a passer-by as a means of engaging him in conversa- 
tion. The visitor can then be invited into the booth to 
look at some special feature of the display. 

If the booth has equipment.on display which can be 
put into motion, its operation will often attract at- 
tention and arouse the interest of passing people. 


Inquiry cards .. Inquiry cards can do as much to 
make a trade show a success as any other single item. 
Next to actually contacting customers, the comple- 
tion of inquiry cards is the most important duty of a 
sales representative at a show. 

The inquiry card is an effective sales tool—one far 
too important to be dulled by apathy or indifference. 
It is our only record of who visited our exhibit and 
what they were interested in. It’s our method of fol- 
lowing through with the folks you talk to at the show. 
It’s a good way to get leads to the district sales offices. 

Inquiry cards should be filled out for every person 
you meet who shows the slightest interest or who 
could be a potential customer. 

The Team (Captain will collect the inquiry cards at 
the end of the day. If you intend to follow through 
on an inquiry, you should make out a duplicate card 
with the notation to that effect and give one copy to 
the Team Captain. 

Although nobody is going to keep track of what you 
do, the inquiry cards make an excellent record of 
what you accomplished at the show. 


Product information .. No large company expects 
all of its salesmen to be completely familiar with all 
of its products. However, it is to your advantage to 
brush up on the type of equipment you know will be 
on display. 

Technical questions should be handled by the prod- 
uct specialists available at our booth, definitely not by 
bluff or guesswork. A visitor can get a poor impres- 
sion of our company and its products from a hazy or 
unskilled presentation. 

Special information is usually -supplied for new 
or unusual displays—read it carefully. 


Conference 1room .. At certain types of trade shows, 
the company supplements its booth facilities with a 
conference room. This facet of exhibit selling is most 
effective when it is used as a supplement to other sales 
efforts carriec| on at the exhibit. It is not intended as 
a playground for company personnel or for the type 
of customer who attends a trade show for a fling. 
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Genuine hospitality is appreciated by customers. 
They want the chance to relax, in good company. Few 
of them are looking for the chance to paint the town 
red at our expense. 

A conference room is an asset if it gives you the 
opportunity to call your customer by his first name 
while learning more about his company’s problems. 
Under these circumstances, the conference room can 
be a definite asset to our sales efforts at a trade show. 

Improper management of a conference room can 
result in a situation something less than desirable— 
reflecting little credit upon the company or its men. 





























Parties, Gambling and Girls 


Impromptu parties . . Occasionally a well-meaning 
but misguided salesman may try to expand the com- 
pany’s hospitality efforts by introducing his own 
“brand” of conviviality to the company’s room or by 
starting his own private party on a “wildcat” basis. 
This type of activity should be discouraged in no un- 
certain terms. It has no place in the company’s exhibit 
planning. 


Gambling . . Akin to the impromptu party is the 
“friendly” game of cards in a hotel room. An old pro- 
verb from India tells us “he who rides the tiger must 
be careful when dismounting . . .” The same thought 

Continued on page 62 
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“Research for Space” 


1958’s big AVIATION WEEK editorial theme 


June 16th marks the publication date of AVIATION WEEK’s 
“Research for Space”, 1958’s most ambitious and 

dramatic editorial effort. Major areas of editorial attention: 
missiles, satellites, spacecraft, space probes, Dyna-Soar, 
avionics, exotic fuels and hypersonic aircraft, are presently 
engaging the attention of the world and exciting the 
imagination of scientific and military minds everywhere. The 
soaring national defense expenditures earmarked for 
national defense effort in these fields and general aviation 
procurement, amounting to some $10 billion scheduled 

to be expended in the second half of 1958, i. e. January-June 
1958) spotlight the timeliness of this issue. 


Last year’s "Research and Development” issue generated 
over 18,000 top-quality inquiries. This year’s “Research 
for Space” edition will exceed this number substantially. 
Regular AVIATION WEEK contract rates will apply. 
Positions will be accorded on the basis of the date insertion 
orders are received. Now is the time to schedule your 
advertising message in 1958's most dramatic and 

eek ; useful edition, “Research for Space”. 





olog¥ 


aviation We eee 
vacluding SPO World-wide distribution of over 70,000* net paid subscribers 
% plus several thousand extra copies for copy sales to 
scientific, military, industry and government personnel, 
provides industry advertisers with an unmatched audience 
for the sale of their services, materials and products. 


*Net Paid ABC December 1957: 67,008. 


: a Be ae \ A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 
PMC MC @ 390 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, NY. 


Including Space Technology @® @® 












SELLING AT A TRADE SHOW .. 


continued from p. 58 


applies to friendly games of chance among our men 
or between company men and their customers. 

Suppose you. win a pile and lose a customer. Who’s 
the winner? O'r, suppose you win a customer and lose 
your shirt. How do you justify the investment? 

The safest way to prevent an unsavory situation is 
to stay away from the game... if your customer sug- 
gests gambling, refuse politely. You won’t regret it. 


5 bY 











Unattached liadies . . This subject, like “impromptu 
parties” and “gambling,” shouldn’t really require men- 
tion except to the uninitiated or the foolhardy. 

First of all, we must assume that any adult female 
is a lady until she proves herself otherwise. Secondly, 
unattached laclies normally have no place in our com- 
pany’s conference parlor or other facilities. 

There may be exceptions. For example, it is possi- 
ble that the wife of a customer may want to visit the 
company’s conference room with her husband. She 
may then be temporarily stranded while her husband 
attends a meeting. Naturally, the wife of a customer 
is entitled to every courtesy at your command, but it’s 
a good idea to use as much diplomacy as possible in 
handling this kind of situation. 

Unauthorized ladies should be denied access to com- 
pany facilities as politely as possible. This should go 
without saying, and in most cases, it does. 


Long distance phone calls . . While a conference 
room is intended to cement relations between customer 
and salesman, we should not be expected to pick up the 
tab for long distance calls placed from our room. 
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If a customer has a definite business reason to place 
a call—if the call will have some bearing on a pros- 
pective sale—then the use of our telephone should be 
placed at his disposal. Other calls should be placed at 
the customer’s expense. 

Naturally, the company expects the same from its 
salesmen. Long distance phone calls charged to the 
company should be strictly business and not of the 
“what’s new back at the district office?” variety. Per- 
sonal calls should be made from your own room and 
not from the conference room. 


A Couple of Reminders 


Record of expenditures .. A detailed, daily record 
of your expenditures is a definite asset when it comes 
to summarizing the week’s disbursements. Certain ex- 
penses are justifiable, while others are of the “border- 
line” variety and probably should be checked with the 
Team Captain in advance. 

If you are a newcomer to the trade show operations, 
your Team Captain will help you determine which ex- 
penses are to be paid directly by the company and 
which are to be entered on your expense account. 


It’s like this . . Trade shows and exhibits are basic 
sales tools. Your customer is at the show primarily to 
see what’s new . . . to learn what will help his busi- 
ness ... to buy new ideas and new equipment. 

And you? 

You’re here to sell. ™ 
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Left to right: (standing, center of photograph) Russ Holm, Divisional Engineer, 
Mattison Machine Works; Morrey Patierson, Managing Editor of Hitchcock's 
Grinding and Finishing and Bill Knapp, Sales Manager of Mattison Machine 
Works, Rockford, Illinois, are shown at one of the classroom sessions of the 
Mattison monthly 3-day “Surface Grinding” School for their representatives and 


customers. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Here we see a graphic example of your “Man from 
Hitchcock” in action. Although Morrey Patterson, 
Managing Editor of Grinding and Finishing—the 
industry’s only publication devoted to abrasive 
processes in the metalworking industry, main- 
tains an extremely busy investigating and writing 
schedule, we see him here offering a valuable 
counseling service for the Mattison Machine Works 
“Surface Grinding” School. This school not only 
helps the Mattison representatives better serve 
their customers, but also teaches the attending 
customers about the latest grinding machinery and 
abrasive developments and how these processes 
may be adapted to their grinding problems to pro- 
vide greater produetion efficiency. 

Providing specialized technical information to the 
metalworking, woodworking and mass transporta- 
tion industries has been Hitchcock’s prime purpose 
since 1898. This is accomplished in many ways. . . 
one of the most important is the dissemination of 


METALWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock's Wood Working 

Machine & Tool Directory 
Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Digest 
Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Directory 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


the latest news, trends, principles and standards of 
industry through Hitchcock publications . . . long 
recognized as the authoritative source in their 
various fields. Providing specialized technical train- 
ing to industry is also another important Hitch- 
cock service . . . a good example is the Fluid 
Power Training Program — “Installation, Opera- 
tion and Maintenance of Fluid Power Equipment™ 
—recently introduced at the request of industry. 
This program, the first and only of its type, has 
been acclaimed as providing industry with an 
“answer” to their “need” for trained, qualified 
fluid power personnel. 

If you sell to the metalworking, woodworking or 
mass transportation industries, Hitchcock publica- 
tions offer circulatory quality and top readership, 
due to editorial superiority, that will pay off in 
solid, business-building results! Call your “Man 
from Hitchcock” and take advantage of his services. 


*For information on this program, write to the Industrial Services Division 
of Hitchcock Publishing C ¥ 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1808 
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How to get more value from 
trade show exhibits 


= Marcus Aechylus leaned over 
the side of his urn booth and asked 
Claudius Arius, “Do you think it’s 
really worth it? I mean, do you 
think the people who stop at our 
exhibits today) remember our prod- 
ucts tomorrow?” Claud glanced 
around the crowd in front of his 
chariot display, shrugged his 
shoulders, ani said he didn’t know. 

Since then, whenever ad man- 
agers get together at a trade show, 
this question arises—perhaps not in 
just those words: but the doubt, 
“Is it really worth it?” is there. 

Of course, nearly all have felt 
the trade show exhibit is worth 
its time, trouble and expense; but 
until now, no one has had any real 
proof. 

From whence has this long- 
sought-for roof finally come? 
From a project conducted by the 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute, the research arm of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. The results of the project 
are reported in an impressive-look- 
ing, notebook-size treatise called, 
“How to get more value from trade 
show exhibits—a study of the basic 
factors in industrial exhibits and 
how to apply them.” 

The most important finding of the 
project is that it did, once and for 
all, prove that “visitors can recall 





and play back considerable in- 
formation about an exhibit a. day 
or more after viewing it;” and an 
exhibit can “fix specific sales ideas 
in the minds of visitors.” 

Here, for the first time, is proof 
of the tremendous impact of specific 
exhibits—proof of the medium’s 
value as a transmitter of persuasive 
ideas in the sale of products. 

This is the most significant find- 
ing. It is not, however, the most 
helpful. That is, it does not tell the 
individual exhibitor anything that 
would help him improve his specific 
exhibit. 

Does the report provide such in- 
formation? Obviously, research of 
this kind cannot give an exhibitor 
all the answers. But the report does 
set up some general principles that 
should prove to be useful tools in 
experienced hands. 


New yardsticks . . But before re- 
viewing these general principles, 
the methods and techniques under- 
lying this research project should 
be explained. They are relatively 
new and are basic to understanding 
and appreciating the principles. 

To make this study, an independ- 
ent research firm, Gallup & Robin- 
son, was retained to make personal 
interviews with exhibit visitors 
after they had toured the 1955 Na- 


In probably the most intensive single study of industrial 
trade show exhibiting ever conducted, the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute has determined (1) the effec- 
tiveness of trade shows in general; (2) the factors which 
make an exhibit memorable and/or effective in com- 


municating specific sales ideas; and (3) the effect of size, cost, etc. on 
an exhibit’s impact. Equally important: the yardsticks the IARI has de- 
vised for measuring these various aspects of exhibiting. 
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tional Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion. The interviews were timed and 
conducted so that the information 
recorded would be based mainly on 
the respondent's memory of the 
ideas generated at the exhibits. 

Reason for this was that an ex- 
hibit might have an immediate im- 
pact on the viewer; but the ideas 
that form at the time of impact 
might quickly disappear, to be of 
little or no value in future selling 
situations. 


Methods and techniques . . Rep- 
resentatives of the research firm, 
stationed at six points at the ex- 
position, tapped every 13th visitor 
wearing a black visitor’s badge and 
made appointments for interviews. 
In all, 217 interviews lasting from 
20 minutes to two hours were con- 
ducted with visitors a day after 
the appointments were made. 

Visitors first were asked to recall 
something they had seen in the ex- 
hibit halls. This qualified them as 
respondents. Next step was for vis- 
itors to identify those exhibits they 
could recall having seen, with only 
one minor aid to recall used: the 
name, in print, of the 34 exhibitors 
whose displays were checked in 
this study, together with a list of 
the main products featured in each 
of the exhibits. 

Visitors then were asked a series 
of questions about each exhibit. 
These questions were designed to 
bring out what visitors could recall 
about products on display, physical 
appearances of exhibits, what was 
learned about the exhibitor’s prod- 
ucts in each case, ete. 

Each visitor then was asked 
whether or not literature was 
picked up; whether or not he talked 
to salesmen, and whether or not 

Continued on page 133 
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the new designs for tomorrow’s buildings, originate in the nation’s 
architectural firms today. And, it is from the building materials and 
equipment of today that these firms must select the products that 
will transform design into reality. These professional building prod- 
ucts specifiers can be reached most effectively with advertising in 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


This is because, of all leading architectural magazines, P/A delivers 
the largest total professional circulation and the greatest coverage 
of architectural firms, at the lowest cost. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


PROGRESSIVE 


A Reinhold Publication 
ARCHITECTURE 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ABC - ABP 





Tishman Building, Los Angeles, California 
Architects: Victor Gruen & Associates—Photographer: Julius Shulman 





Industrial panel . . Judges of 


Make 64 awards 


industrial 
(standing |. te r.) Stodola, Bartlett, chairman Wedereit, Wall, 


publications are 


IM competition judges 
praise business papers 


20th annual editorial achievement competition brings 


highest number of entries, highest number of awards ever . . 


= Judges in IM’s business paper 
editorial competition, most of them 
voicing high praise for the busi- 
ness press, have honored 48 pub- 
lications with a total of 64 awards. 

A total of 33 judges—experts in 
widely varied fields—picked the 
winners in IM’s 20th annual Edi- 
torial Achievement Competition for 
Business Publications. They de- 
liberated over a record 659 entries 
in picking 15 first place plaque 
winners and 49 certificate of merit 
winners. 

Names of the winning publica- 
tions will be announced June 5, 
during the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association conference in 
St. Louis. 

Most of the judges had high 
praise for the business publications 
they judged. A typical comment 
is this one from industrial panel 
judge J. Wesley Rosberg, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of research, the 
Buchen Co., Chicago: 
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“I cannot help but feel that each 
of us who participated in this judg- 
ing is more than ever convinced 
that our industrial press is doing 
an excellent job of fulfilling a need. 
It is inconceivable that the people 
in various classes of industry for 
whom the individual publications 
are edited can afford not to spend 
a great deal of time with their fa- 
vorite industrial publication. The 
depth and completeness of many 
of the articles we reviewed were 
such that they have to be ‘must’ 
reading for those who are inter- 
ested in the particular field.” 

However, the judges’ praise was 
not always unreserved. Here’s 
what industrial panel judge Ken- 
neth B. Marble, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, A. B. 
Dick Co., Chicago, had to say: 

“In general, I felt the caliber of 
the submitted entries was excellent. 
However, I’m not sure that I'd 
classify these entries as complete- 


Murphy and Francke. Seated (I. to r.) are Marble, Clampitt, 
Zimmerman, Rosberg, Bennett and Malone. 


ly typical, and herein would lie 
my chief criticism. 

“T feel that business publications 
are too prone to be superficial in 
their approach to an article... 
I'm sure that the writing of fea- 
ture articles represents a most 
time-consuming problem for busi- 
ness publications, but nonetheless, I 
feel that such articles are, in gen- 
eral, not written with sufficient re- 
search.” 

The type of business paper edi- 
torial effort most often criticized 
by the judges was research. Said 
Mr. Rosberg, “The weakest area 
in the classes of publications which 
we judged, and apparently in the 
other classes as well, was that of 
‘original research. Much of the 
material that was submitted to us 
could not, in my opinion, be classi- 
fied as true research. More often 
it represented merely reporting in 
depth.” 

Another industrial panel judge 
said, “ . . there is a dearth of good 
research and good research articles 
in the publications.” And industrial 
panel chairman Gene Wedereit, di- 
rector of advertising, National 
Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, said, 
“In only one area of judging did 
we feel a need for improvement— 
‘original research.’ ” 

The purpose of the IM competi- 
tion is to recognize editorial ex- 
cellence and encourage higher 
standards among business papers. 
Publications entering were divided 

Continued on page 68 
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“Preventive maintenance can well be 
a major factor in our 
continuing success” 


—says construction contractor H. W. Morrison 
President of Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 





The vital role of equipment maintenance in the opera- 
tion of construction contractors is reflected best in the 
words of contractor H. W. Morrison, who says: 


“on the shoulclers of M-K mechanics rests the care of 
thousands of tons and millions of dollars worth of 
equipment on which we depend for production. Pre- 
ventive maintenance can well be a major factor in our 
continuing success. Our new and costly rigs must 
have tender care and feeding —they are too precious 
for ‘down’ time except for their required and unfail- 
ing periodical servicing.” 


Summed up in these words of one of the nation’s larg- 
est construction contractors is the importance of equip- 
ment maintenance to the success of the contractor 
operation. Certainly M-K’s rigid maintenance practices 
have contributed in large measure to the $308 million 
it grossed in 1956. 


In the perioc! 1955-56, Morrison-Knudsen purchased 
4,605 additional units of new equipment valued at $19 
million. To convert the power of engine driven equip- 
ment into work, contractors like Morrison-Knudsen 
must keep all units operating efficiently, with a mini- 
mum of downtime. 


Contractors Spend Over $1 Billion A Year 
For Equipment Operation and Maintenance 


Construction contractors are presently operating an 
estimated 3,193,425 units of construction equipment. 
To keep this equipment operating and producing work, 
contractors are spending over $1 billion a year for 
equipment operation and maintenance. 


To get a clearer picture of the importance of reaching 
the contractor segment of the construction industry 
with maintenance product advertising, let’s take a brief 
look into the maintenance practices of Slattery Con- 
tracting Company. 
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Slattery Contracting Co. Spends Over 
$100,000 On Equipment Maintenance 


Types of work — highways, bridges, foundations 
1956 construction volume — $16,348,000 

Total units of equipment — 176 

Value of equipment — $1,200,000 


SLATTERY EQUIPMENT ON HAND 


5 trailers 8 wagon drills 
40 trucks, dump and flat 5 track mounted drills 
15 tractor type bulldozers 1 paver 

3 wheel type loaders 1 spreader 
15 compressors 1 water trailer 


4 shovels 1 finisher 
14 truck cranes 14 off-road hauling units 
5 crawler type frontend 30 pumps, centrifugal and 
loaders diaphragm 


12 graders and scrapers 


Slattery’s maintenance shop operates 24 hours a day, 
six days a week. A crew of 18 men work in 3 shifts 
around the clock. Slattery does about 95% of its own 
maintenance. The 10,000 sq. foot maintenance shop 
contains a separate section holding $30,000 worth of 
parts such as fan belts, spark plugs, rings, etc. Some 
of the major items which Slattery stocks (or buys when 
needed ) the amount spent in a year, and the source of 
supply, are shown below. 


Auto Supply = Truck Equipment 


Item Outlet Dealers Distributor Manufacturer 

Anti-freeze X ($2500) 
Axles X ($1000) 
Batteries X ($2500) 
Bodies (truck) X (5000) 
Electrical Systems X ($1000) 
Bearings x x X ($5000) from all sources 
Diesel Fuel X ($20,000) 
Oil Filters x x X ($5000) from all sources 
Friction Materials x x X ($5000) from all sources 
Lubricants X ($20,000) 
Piston Rings x x X ($1000) from all sources 
Tires X ($20,000) 
Sparkplugs X ($500) 
Transmissions 

(components) x x X ($1000) 
Gasoline X ($25,000) 
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WHY CONSTRUCTION METHODS publishes 
the Annual July Maintenance Issue 


The preceding facts reflect the importance of main- 
tenance in the contractor's operation, regardless of his 
size. Maintenance can spell the difference between 
profit and loss, success and failure. That’s why con- 
tractors are BIG customers for all products used in the 
operation and maintenance of construction machinery. 


And that’s why CONSTRUCTION METHODS has 
been reporting on contractor maintenance operations 
for the past nine years. Because of the active and in- 
tense reader response to the subject, the July issue has 
been devoted to Maintenance since 1949. 
Here is a sample of the editorial subjects covered in 
July Equipment Maintenance guides, and the reader 
interest in each: 
Reader 

Interest 
What you Should Know About Conveyor Belt 

Maintenance 41% 
Roving Inspectors Stay One Jump Ahead of Trouble 59% 
How to Cut Downtime on the Job 67 %o 
Tire Tricks Save Time and Money 48% 
Daily Checks Head Off Trouble ’ 54% 
How to Choose Hardfacing Materials 55% 
Know When to Service Your Batteries 55% 
Filters Cut Engine Servicing In Half 45% 
Keep Air Tools Well Lubricated 53 % 
How to Get the Most Out of Turbochargers A1l% 
Crawler Tractor Specifications 44%, 
Portable Compressor Specifications - 47 Yo 
Punched Cards Keep Track of Maintenance 55% 


Reserve space now for 
CM&E’s July Maintenance Issue 


The advertising pages of Construction Methods offer 
you an effective, low cost way to carve out a large por- 
tion of the $1 billion equipment maintenance market. 
Typical of CM&E’s circulation penetration of over 
13,000 contracting firms is its 14 paid subscribers in 
Slattery Contracting Co., and 64 subscribers in Morri- 
son-Knudsen. These people are responsible to some 
degree, for the selection and purchase of equipment, 
maintenance parts, accessories and materials. 


Your sales message in CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 


July Issue will: 


¢ reach 45,000 paid subscribers (including 
13,000 contracting firms) 

* create product and brand recognition 

¢ build contractor sales traffic to your deal- 
ers and distributors 

* secure a strong foothold in the growing 
equipment maintenance market. 


One of Slottery'’s 6-wheel trucks is shown being converted into a 
10-wheel truck. This truck conversion work costs some $4,000 each for 
new parts and accessories such as: bearings, gears, gaskets, shims, 
studs, block, 8 new tires and rims, axles, drive shaft, etc. 


FEATURES OF THE JULY 1958 
MAINTENANCE ISSUE 


Annual Inventory of Service Manuals — (list- 
ing of manufacturers own operating mainte- 
nance, repair and parts manuals.) 


Contractor Maintenance Case Histories 
Equipment Specification Charts 
Trouble-shooting Charts and Guides 


Feature articles on Preventive Maintenance 
for Contractors 


CM&E Maintenance Product Advertisers include 


Timken — axles, bearings 
Fuller — transmissions 
Delco-Remy — electrical systems 
Clark — axle division 
B. F.. Goodrich — hi-torque brakes 
Champion — spark plugs 
Monmouth — engine bearings 
General Electric — floodlamps 
Eaton — axles 
Allison — torqmatic drives 
Schrader — tire valves 
Vickers Inc. — valves 
Blood Brothers — universal joints 
and drive line assemblies 
Rockford Clutch 


Div. Borg-Warner — clutches 


CLOSING DATE— June 15th. 


Construction 


Methods ...:. 


Pw aeicow as Tima) siiteetitets 
330 W. 42nd St.; New York 36 


















Merchandising panel . 


Bird, Cazel and Hill. 


JUDGING .. 
continued from p. 64B 


into three types: (1) industrial; 
(2) merchandising, trade and ex- 
port, and (3) institutional and pro- 
fessional. In each of these classi- 
fications, winners were picked for 
the best: single article, series of 
articles, single issue, original re- 
search and design appearance. 

A separate panel judged all en- 
tries in each of the three publica- 
tion categories, except that in the 
case of graphic design, a panel of 
graphic design experts judged en- 
tries in all publication classifica- 
tions. Here are the judges, listed 
according to the entries they judged. 


Industrial publications 


Mr. Wedereit (chairman); John 
Clampitt, account executive, Mars- 
teller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Chicago; Raymon Wall, account ex- 
ecutive, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago; 
Hal W. Francke, advertising man- 


Graphic design panel . 


. Judges of merchandising, trade and 
export publications are (standing |. to r.) Johnson, Brymer 
and chairman Sigler. Seated (I. to r.) are Cutler, Dunwody, 






ager, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee; James Murphy, as- 
sistant advertising manager, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; L. 
M. Bennett, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Joseph _ T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago; John 
Malone, account executive, Fens- 
holt Advertising, Chicago; Joseph 
Stodola, vice-president, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee; Lee 
Bartlett, advertising manager, the 
Steiner Co., Chicago; E. N. Zim- 
merman, advertising manager, Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, 
and Messrs. Marble and Rosberg. 


Merchandising, trade 
and export publications 


Carl Sigler (chairman), vice- 
president, Gordon Best Co.; Robert 
Dunwody, manager, International 
Dept., McCann-Erickson; Robert L. 
Cutler, director, International Div., 
the Buchen Co.; Robert Johnson, 
assistant advertising manager, Celo- 
tex Corp.; Vivian Hill, sales man- 























- Judges of all graphic design entries 


are (|. to r.) Forkert, Cheeseman, Sutton, chairman Butler and 


Festen. 
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. Judges of class and institutional pub- 
lications are (standing |. to r.) Teven, chairman Swanson and 
Bowman. Seated (I. to r.) are Ince, Rhatigan, Odmark and 
Hough. Not in photo, Krause. 


Institutional panel . 








ager, O’Shea Employment System; 
L. R. Cazel, advertising manager, 
Cory Corp.; Robert Brymer, di- 
rector of marketing services, Borg- 
Warner International; and Thomas 
Bird, export advertising manager, 
Abbott Laboratories. All are of 
Chicago. 


Class and institutional 
publications 


D. E. Swanson (chairman), con- 
sumer advertising supervisor, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp., Chicago; Earl R. Bowman, 
advertising manager, Powers Regu- 
lator Co., Skokie, Ill.; Tom Hough, 
product advertising manager, in- 
dustrial foods and institutional ad- 
vertising, Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago; James Ince, advertising di- 
rector, American Hospital Supply 
Corp., Evanston, Ill.; Walter C. 
Krause, vice-president, McCann- 
Erickson, Chicago; Frank H. Rhati- 
gan, secretary, American Surgical 
Trade Association, Chicago; Irwin 
K. Teven, vice-president, Public 
Relations Board, Chicago, and 
Marion Odmark, advertising and 
publicity director, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Graphic design entries 


Kenneth B. Butler (chairman), 
president, Wayside Press, Mendota, 
Ill.; Professor Albert A. Sutton, 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIL; 
O. M. Forkert, O. M. Forkert & As- 
sociates, Chicago; Frank E. Cheese- 
man, vice-president and art direc- 
tor, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Chicago, and Alfred Festen, 
vice-president and art director, 
Geo. H. Hartman Co., Chicago. © 
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HIT THE ROAD 


Toulmin urges 
executives to 
get out and sell 


= “The place for presidents and 
vice-presidents is on the sales road. 
Leadership to get us out of this 
recession demands it. Morale build- 
ing of sales organizations compel 
it. Balance sheets scream for it.” 

So wrote H. A. Toulmin, Jr., 
board chairman, Commonwealth 
Engineering Co., Dayton, O., re- 
search organization, in “Competi- 
tion,” his company’s house organ. 

He stated, “U.S. industry is suf- 
fering from the cumulative effect 
of sending boys in short pants to 
perform man-sized jobs! If top 
brass is too proud to get out and 
sell, ‘their companies will shortly 
be too poor to pay their salaries. 

“Our trouble is that prosperity 
has softened us. We want advertis- 
ing to do all our selling. Our top 
executives are swivel chair war- 
riors in beautiful offices with a host 
of machines to do their thinking 
for them. Get off your bottom, 
brother, and sell!” 





Direct mail dollar volume 
rises $2,386,000: DMAA 


s Direct mail advertising volume 
for Jan. ist through March 8th, 
slightly more than held its own 
over the same period in 1957, ac- 
cording to the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. 

The association estimated direct 
mail dollar volume for this period 
at $320,976,000 as compared to 
$318,593,000 for the same period in 
1957. 

“As business gets more and more 
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competitive,” said DMAA president 
Arthur E. Burdge, “we expect more 
and more advertisers will increase 
their use of direct mail to help pro- 
mote sales, since this medium offers 
them a means of control and flex- 
ibility, as well as selectivity in 
reaching exactly the prospects and 
customers wanted.” 


JESSE NEAL AWARDS 


National Petroleum 
News, House & Home 
top ABP Winners 


® National Petroleum News and 
House & Home have taken top 
honors in the Associated Business 
Publications-sponsored Jesse H. 
Neal editorial competition, by tak- 
ing one first place and one award 
of merit each. 

Nucleonics, the only other double 
winner, won two merits. A total 
of six first awards and 14 awards 
of merit were made. 

The competition was divided into 
two major categories: merchan- 
dising publications and all other 
ABP publications. These two cate- 
gories were then subdivided into 
three classes: (1) “to an editor for 
the best two or three editorials or 
articles expressing the publication’s 
policy,” (2) “to two or more editors 
collaborating on the best account of 
development,” (3) “to an individual 
editor for the best account of a de- 
velopment.” 

The winners in the merchandis- 
ing publications category were: 





@ Class 1 (To single editor for two 
or three editorials or articles): 
First award to John T. Bethell, 
news editor, National Petroleum 








News, for “Meet Today’s Jobber,” 
“The Jobbers Big Problem,” and 
“How to Improve Jobber Effi- 
ciency” in May, June and July, 
1957, issues. 

Merit award to Julien Elfenbein, 
editor, Housewares Review, for 
series entitled, “Knock-Off.” 


® Class 2 (to two or more editors 
collaborating .on best account of a 
development): First award to J. F. 
Koellisch, editor; and Don O. Carl- 
son, executive editor, Wood & 
Wood Products, for 15 articles on 
“What’s New in Particle Board.” 

Merit award to Edward H. De- 
hart, managing editor; John T. 
Bethell, news editor; Holger Ridder, 
automotive editor; and Richard C. 
Schroeder, staff writer, National 
Petroleum News, for “Site Oil’s Big 
Push.” 


® Class 3 (to single editor for best 
account of a development); First 
award to Wesley W. Wise, man- 
aging editor, American Lumber- 
man & Building Products Mer- 
chandiser, for  five-page article 
titled, “What Happens When a 
Cash & Carry Giant Enters Your 
Market,” in the Oct. 14, issue. 


Merit award to Rean Purcell, 
field editor, Chain Store Age, for 
“Variety Responds to New Living 
Patterns: Trade Up.” 


Winners in the all-other-ABP- 
publications category were: 


e Class 1: First award to Perry 
Prentice, publisher and _ editor, 
House & Home, for a three-page 
editorial in the March, 1957, issue 
in which he charged the FHA in- 
come formula has not kept pace 
with changes in home-building. 
April and August issues carried the 
FHA response and action. 

Merit awards to (1) Jerome D. 
Luntz, editor, Nucleonics, for ar- 
ticles on “Nuclear Power;” (2) 
Sidney R. Bernstein, editorial direc- 
tor, Advertising Age, for “Adver- 
tising We Can Get Along Without;” 
(3) Clyde M. Barnes, editor, Amer- 
ican Artisan, for “Deterioration and 
Pricing Structure of the Warm Air 
Heating Industry;” and (4) Douglas 
Haskell, editor, Architectural For- 
um, for “Preservation of the U.S. 
Capitol.” 


® Class 2—First award to Caswell 
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Speare, editor; Earl F. Theisinger, 
executive editor; Robert K. Mof- 
fett, associate editor; Edward Eck- 
ert, technical editor; Dorothy Atkin, 
assistant editor; Lon Harriman, as- 
sistant editor; F. Bryan Williams; 
assistant editor; and Robert J. 
Tucker, art director, Fleet Owner, 
for six articles in Oct., 1957, issue 
on automotive preventive main- 
tenance, “The PM Manual.” 

Merit awards to: (1) L. N. Row- 
ley, editor; BGA Shrotzki, associate 
editor; S. M. Elonka, associate edi- 
tor; J. J. O’Comnor, managing edi- 
tor; R. C. Bellas, assistant editor; 
R. H. Marks, assistant editor; N. 
Peach, assistant editor; A. P. Som- 
mer, assistant editor; Mrs. A. S. 
Thornton, assistant editor; C. F. 
Marschalek, art editor; and F. A. 
Annett, contributing editor, Power, 
for “The Power Field Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

(2) George C. Lindsay, editor; 
Joseph N. Bell, special features edi- 
tor; William M. Avery, associate 
editor; and Richard S. Huhta, man- 
aging editor, Rock Products, for 
“The Ideal Story.” 

(3) Anderson Ashburn, managing 
editor; Rupert LeGrand, senior as- 
sociate editor; William M. Stocker, 
Jr., associate editor; George de- 
Groat, associate editor; and Thomas 
Johnson, assistant editor, American 
Machinist, for “The Impact of Auto- 
mation.” 

(4) Rufus (Crater, senior editor; 
Bruce Robertson, senior editor; 
Frank Model, assistant editor; and 
Florence Small, agency editor, 
Broadcasting, for “Talent Agents.” 


® Class 3—Firt award to Wanda M. 
Jablonski, senior editor, Petroleum 
Week, for series of 18 articles titled, 
“Petroleum Comments: Wanda Ja- 
blinski Reports on the Middle 
East.” 

Merit awards to (1) Gurney 
Breckenfeld, news editor, House & 
Home, for “Urban Renewal;” (2) 
John E. Kenton, news editor, Nu- 
cleonics, “Our Nuclear Navy;” and 
(3) Don E. Lambert, management 
and personnel editor, Petroleum 
Refiner, “Disaster Planning.” 

The Neal awards were judged 
by a panel headed by Professor 
Floyd G. Arpan of Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Arpan was assisted by 
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Dean Kenneth E. Olson, of the 
Medill Journalism school; Hugh W. 
Foster, ad manager, Pullman- 
Standard Co.; J. H. Serkowich, 
vice-president at Aubrey, Finlay, 
Marley & Hodgson; and Richard C. 
Christian, vice-president at Mars- 
teller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 


What's new in business 
paper publishing 


Western Aviation . . has been pur- 
chased by a group of publishing 
executives headed by Maurice A. 
Kimball and Maury Norrell. Of- 
fices of the publication have been 
moved to 2700 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles 57, Cal. Maurice A. Kim- 
ball Co., publisher’s representative, 
will handle sales in 11 western 
states, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Consulting Engineer . . St. Joseph, 
Mich., is offering its engineer read- 
ers weather forecasts for three 
months in advance. Purpose: to tell 
its readers what days will be suit- 
able for construction. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. . . Wheaton, 
Ill., is erecting a $300,000 office 
building on the outskirts of Whea- 
ton. Completion date: this fall. 





MOBERMIZATION 
FOR TEBEMANSHIP 





Just like Life . . Wolverine Tube, De- 
troit manufacturer of industrial tubing, 
uses Life magazine format on cover of 
new red and black promotion folder 
announcing soon-to-be-completed mod- 
ernization plans at Detroit plant. In- 
side spread of four-page folder ad- 
vances Life theme with pictures, copy 
explaining program. 






Crow’s Weekly Plywood Letter 
is name of new four-page weekly 
published by Crow Publications, 
Portland, Ore. 


Meat & Food Merchandising . . St. 
Louis, has changed its name to Food 
Merchandising and will extend its 
coverage to the entire food store. It 
previously served only the “meat 
side” of the supermarket field. 


Plastics Technology . . New York, has 
inaugurated a plastics technology 
competition to “foster wider ex- 
change of information within the 
plastics field, and to give proper 
recognition to the companies and 
individuals contributing to the ad- 
vance of plastics as engineering ma- 
terials.” 


Clark-Smith Publishing Co. . . Char- 
lotte, N.C., already a member of 
National Business Publications with 
Textile Bulletin, has added Knitter, 
Municipal South and Southern Hos- 
pitals to the NBP membership. 


Business paper ads down 8.7%, 
dollar volume up 1.1%: ABP 


= Business paper advertising vol- 
ume was down during the first 
quarter of 1958, but the medium’s 
dollar volume was up. 

According to Associated Business 
Publications, advertising pages car- 
ried by business papers in the first 
quarter of this year are down 8.7% 
from the 1957 first quarter level. 
However, dollar volume rose 1.1%. 

These figures, released at ABP’s 
annual eastern conference, are 
based on a phone survey of 41 
companies publishing 116 ABP 
member publications. The survey 
was conducted by J. K. Lasser & 
Co. for ABP. 


L. C. Fletcher, Gage Publishing 
president, dies at 61 


= L. C. Fletcher, president of Gage 
Publishing Co., New York, died of a 
heart attack April 12, at the age of 
61. 

Mr. Fletcher joined Gage in 1919 
and rose by successive steps from 
field representative to advertising 
manager, to vice-president and sec- 
retary, to president in 1941. 

Mr. Fletcher has been a director 
Continued on page 72 
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Vive la difference 








Here at MACHINERY we’re busy uncovering plants — metalworking 
plants, that is — plus the buying influences in them. Doing so unearths a 
difference in metalworking publications. For example: 


We know that today only 13% of the 60,000-odd metalworking plants in 
America do over 88% of the business. And we also know that, in those 
plants, small groups of “working executives” have the authority to specify 
and buy the tools, materials and equipment needed to keep production 
humming. These are your top targets — your prospect plants and buyers. 


Knowing those plants, MACHINERY also identifies your target buyers 
by name and by title (many of whom are inaccessible to salesmen) . . . 
then makes sure that every one receives his personal copy of MACHIN- 
ERY every month, thus assuring you of a waste-free circulation in balance 
with the pattern of metalworking buying power. 


That's the difference between MACHINERY and any other publication in 
the field. Vive la difference! 





GD PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 98 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 















FOR THE RECORD .. 


’ continued from p. 70 


and treasurer of Business Publica- 
tions Audit of! Circulation; and a 
vice-president ancl member of the 
executive committee of National 
Business Publications. 


CORRECTION 


Canada charges 9% 
duty on color 
transparencies 


= In its March issue, IM incor- 
rectly reported that photographic 
color transparencies imported into 
Canada for advertising use are ad- 
mitted duty free (“How to Get 
Your Ad Plates into Canada,” IM, 
March, p. 152). 

Actually, there is a 9% duty on 
such transparencies—the same as 
that applied to other types of art- 
work. The cluty also applies to 
transparencies for use as editorial 
matter. 





Need foreign market data? 
Don't forget ad agency 


= Advertising agencies are among 
the best sources of foreign market 
data, according to C. A. Price, ex- 
port manager of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

In a discussion of low-cost ways 
of researching overseas markets, 
Mr. Price tolcl the Export Managers 
Club of Chicago that ad agencies 
possess—or can easily acquire—a 
wealth of irformation on foreign 
marketing and distribution patterns 
and techniques, buying habits, and 
competition. 


L. E. Judd, Goodyear pr 
director, retires 


= L. E. Judel, director of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s public relations 
department for the past 26 years, 
will retire June 1. 

As director of public relations, 
he currently serves on the staff of 
Goodyear president E. J. Thomas 
and is a member of the company’s 
executive committee. Mr. Judd, one 
of the organizers and incorporators 
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Timely message . . PF Reporter published by Howard W. 
Sams & Co., Indianapolis, made this anti-budget-cutting 
piece available to its advertisers and agencies. 


of the Public Relations Society of 
America, is credited with making 
major contributions to the develop- 
ment of public relations. 

His policy is based on providing 
the press with the maximum 
amount of information consistent 
with competitive conditions. 

On his recommendation, Good- 
year inaugurated a “Weekly Review 
of Labor Relations” column in the 
employe newspaper. The column 
reports, tersely and fairly, the re- 
sults of company-union negotia- 
tions, digests of grievances, work 
stoppage, labor needs, turnover 
trends, working schedules, news of 
union elections and similar items 
of general interest. 

In 1950, he established the policy 
of publishing an Annual Report to 
Employes, a special edition of the 
plant newspaper reviewing the pre- 
vious year’s business from the 
standpoint of employe interest and 
understanding. 


Media buying growing in 
stature. The reason: money 


= There’s a brighter side to the 
growing cost of media—at least for 
the media buyer. 

Because of the larger price tag, 
Mmahagement is more _ concerned 
with the media selection; and as 
a result, the media buyer is grow- 
ing in stature. 

This, in a nutshell, is the report 
made by Harold E. Green and John 
Klatt of Media/Scope to the Chi- 
cago Dotted Line club. 

Evidence that the media man is 
growing in stature, said Mr. Klatt, 
is the increased number of media 
buyers who are moving up to vice- 


presidents and directors of ad 
agencies. 


RECESSION REMEDY 


Urges tax benefits 
to companies that 
up sales efforts 


= Would selective tax benefits to 
companies that sharply accelerate 
their advertising and selling efforts 
pull the country out of the current 
recession? 

Jack Cable, owner of Jack Cable 
& Associates, Houston advertising 
agency, thinks the plan would 
work. In fact, he feels it would 
turn the recession into a boom 
within 90 days. 





In a letter to Sen. Lyndon John- | 


son (D. Texas), Mr. Cable said the 
plan would be faster and more 
efficient than a general tax cut or 
larger government spending, and at 
the same time would not contribute 
to a current federal deficit or plant 
the seeds of future inflation. 

As proof of the workability of 
his plan, Mr. Cable cited the recent 
Cleveland Auto Dealers program 
where “a concentration of money 
and promotional effort not only 
pulled auto dealers but an entire 
community out of the financial 
doldrums.” 

Mr. Cable said a double deduc- 
tion ($2 allowed for every $1 spent 
on advertising and selling in 1958) 
would be easy to understand, easy 
to handle, easy to administer, and 
would bring forth a flood of anti- 
recession dollars. “In either case,” 
he said, “it is doubtful whether the 
government would lose any net 
tax revenue.” s 





















































Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 









Chapters protest 





ISIM faces tough 
sledding in June 


The plan to change NIAA into a new International 
Society for Industrial Marketing has run into strong 
opposition at the local chapter level. Here’s the 

story on chapter reactions. The conflict will be 

resolved at the NIAA conference in St. Louis next month. 


= “It seems that a lot of people 
have suddenly decided that NIAA 
is a very desirable organization.” 

This comment by a member of 
the task force which developed the 
plan for changing NIAA to ISIM 
quickly summarizes what has been 
going on at the chapter level dur- 
ing the past month. 

When the revolutionary plan for 
a new organization to replace NIAA 
was first announced, there was an 
immediate “anti-ISIM” reaction 
within many local chapters. After 
the first burst of opposition, how- 
ever, the attitude of the majority 
of those who oppose the plan be- 
gan taking a more positive ap- 
proach. 

Typical of the reaction being 
voiced in many chapters is the 
resolution adopted by the Minne- 
sota chapter on April 8, formally 
declaring: 

“1. That it is in agreement with 
the NIAA Task Force as to the 
academic need for expanding the 


present concept of the NIAA so 
as to place more emphasis on mar- 
keting. 

“2. That it is completely opposed 
to the ‘dissolving’ of NIAA as it 
presently exists. 

“3. That it favors some means by 
which NIAA or an allied organiza- 
tion can be established to serve 
top management marketers, while 
retaining the benefits it is possible 
for NIAA to bring to present mem- 
bers. 

“4. That it must oppose ISIM if 
it replaces NIAA. That it would, 
however, support a suitable move- 
ment or plan to retain the: best 
features of NIAA and possibly pro- 
vide the ISIM in addition.” 


Local chapters to continue . . 
While several chapters have been 
more critical of the ISIM proposal 
and others have been more favor- 
able, the key fact that appears to 
be emerging from the heated de- 
bate surrounding ISIM is that the 





National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 
John C. Freeman, president 
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majority of chapters plan to con- 
tinue to operate at the local level, 
regardless of whether or not the 
proposed organizational changes 
are adopted. 

To obtain a sampling of opinion, 
IM contacted the presidents of lo- 
cal NIAA chapters. One of the key 
questions asked was “If ISIM is 
approved at the St. Louis conven- 
tion, what action do you believe 
your chapter is likely to take?” 

The answers, which came back 
from 26 of the 30 local chapters, 
clearly indicated that the vast ma- 
jority of chapter presidents believe 
that their local chapters will con- 
tinue to function as before, even 
though divorced from an NIAA na- 
tional organization. In most cases, 
the presidents who reported mem- 
bers in favor of continuing chapter 
activities in face of adoption of 
ISIM also indicated that their chap- 
ters would probably “seek to join 
with other local industrial advertis- 
ing clubs in the formation of some- 
thing similar to the present NIAA.” 


Offical stand by nime .. Actual- 
ly, at this writing, only nine chap- 
ters have reported taking an official 
stand on the ISIM proposal. The 
large Pittsburgh chapter voted 
(52-47) to cast its votes for ISIM 
at the St. Louis meeting. Eight 
other chapters have made the de- 
cision to vote against the plan. 
These are Albany, Buffalo, Denver, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis and Rockford. 

Most chapters, however, have de- 
cided to wait until mid-May before 
Continued on page 75 
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America’s Top Astronautical 
Brains Want To Meet You 

at the AMERICAN ROCKET 
SOCIETY’s e« « e 


ASTRONAUTICAL 
EXPOSITION 


These national expositions will be devoted 
exclusively to the products and services 
used in rockets, missiles, satellites and 
space vehicles. Because of the unbelievably 
rapid growth of the industry, the exposi- 
tions have been planned on a semi-annual 
basis, making them timely as well as com- 
prehensive. 


They will supplement ASTRONAUTICS and 
JET PROPULSION, the two most vital lines 
of communication between the key engi- 
neers, scientists and executives who con- 
ceive, design, build and operate astronau- 
tical vehicles, and you, their important 
suppliers. 


RY ASKED FOR THEM... 
RICAN ROCKET SOCIETY SUPPLIED THEM! 


More than 2,000 top astronautical brains will attend the first 
exposition, and space has been sold out for weeks. It bids fair 
to be the talk of the industry for months to come! 


The Second Astronautical Exposition is scheduled for November 
16th-21st at the Hotel Statler in New York City. Space alloca- 
tions will start shortly, so we would suggest an early reservation 
to insure your position in the biggest astronautical display of 
the year! Contact the exposition management today: Robert T. 
Kenworthy, 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The American Rocket Society’s semi-annual astronautical exposi- 
tions are the only ones scheduled this year . . . the only chance 
to display your full story to thousands of key buyers at one time, 
in one place! 
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NIAA NEWS... 
continued from p. 73 


making a definite decision on the 
proposal. The final voting on the 
proposal will take place on Wednes- 
day, June 4, at the annual NIAA 
business meeting. 

In the remaining time before the 
voting, NIAA leaders hope to be 
able to change the present trend 
and convince local chapters- that 
ISIM, in the long run, is to their 
advantage. Richard C. Sickler, 
NIAA chairman, emphasizes that 
“this is a tremendously forward- 
looking plan and requires consider- 
able serious study before it can 
be adequately evaluated.” He re- 
ports that additional details will be 
supplied to all NIAA members be- 
fore the St. Louis convention, both 
via mailings and through visits of 
members of the implementation 
committee to local chapter meetings. 


ISIM’s background . . Members 
of the task force admit that time 
may be against them in having an 
opportunity to adequately explain 
the ISIM concept. While the basic 
idea of expanding NIAA activities 
to cover additional areas of mar- 
keting dates back at least 10 years, 
when it was a frequent subject for 
discussion among association lead- 
ers, specific work which led to the 
ISIM proposal began only last June. 

In his acceptance speech at the 
New York conference, Mr. Sickler 
noted, “An ever-increasing number 
of our members are becoming con- 
vinced that NIAA must take a long 
look at itself, re-evaluate its po- 
sition and re-define its future.” 

To do just this, one of Mr. 
Sickler’s first acts as NIAA chair- 
man was to appoint a task force 
committee to study NIAA’s prob- 
lems and come up with a specific 
proposal for future action. It was 
originally intended that the pro- 
posal would be available for study 
by the end of 1957, but the task 
force requested and got an ex- 
tension. 

In all, the task force held 10 full- 
day meetings and spent over 1,000 
hours working on the problem as- 
signed them. Then, at a_ special 
meeting of the NIAA executive 
committee on Feb. 28 in Pittsburgh, 


the task force made its presenta- 
tion. The report was unanimously 
accepted and the task force was 
asked to make a similar presenta- 
tion at the regular board of direc- 


tors meeting in Philadelphia on 
March 13. 

After hearing the ISIM plan, the 
board voted overwhelmingly to “ac- 
cept with enthusiasm” the task 
force’s report. This vote has been 
subject to considerable misin- 
terpretation since that time, with 
many published reports stating that 
the ISIM plan had received ap- 
proval of the board. Actually, to 
date, only the task force report 
has been accepted for presentation 
to the membership. 

As Charles A. Bryant, president 
of the Texas Gulf Coast Chapter, 
NIAA, explains, “The board of di- 
rectors at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing did not approve the formation 
of ISIM. They merely acted upon 
the submission of the Task Force 
report. In other words, they mere- 
ly accepted a report from a com- 
mittee assigned to investigate a 
situation and make a report on it— 
not a report to be submitted for 
approval or action.” 

Copies of the Task Force’s ISIM 
plan were dispatched to all NIAA 
members following the Philadelphia 
meeting and immediate reaction 
from many quarters was violent op- 
position. Meanwhile, the implemen- 
tation committee set to work to add 
more details to the ISIM plan and 
“flying squads” were organized by 
NIAA headquarters to make quick 
trips to the various chapter meet- 
ings to sell the ISIM plan. 


Debates develop .. In many 
cases, the “flying squad” visits de- 
veloped into a debate—NIAA head- 
quarters vs. local chapter officials. 





Let’s innovate 


> Theme for the 1958 NIAA 
conference has been chosen. It 
is: 

“Innovations in Marketing . . 
to help you create profitable 
customers.” 

The conference will be held 
June 3-6 at the Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 














In Albany, for example, John Free- 
man, NIAA president, and Jordan 
Wood, vice-president, presented 
the ISIM plan at the April chapter 
meeting, followed by Dana T. 
Hughes, director of public relations 
at Alco Products, Schenectady, act- 
ing president of the chapter. Mr. 
Hughes’ remarks left no doubt that, 
as he stated, “the leadership of this 
chapter is unanimously and unal- 
terably opposed to the ISIM pro- 
posal.” 

He explained, “Basically, we feel 
strongly that there is need in this 
complex industrial society of ours 
for an organization devoted specifi- 
cally to the needs of the industrial 
advertising man. As _ proposed, 
ISIM will relegate the ad manager 
to the position of a relatively un- 
important member of the so-called 
marketing team. 

“Our national leadership insists 
that one of the main reasons for 
forming ISIM is to give status to 
the industrial advertising execu- 
tive. We submit that the ISIM con- 
cept will, if anything, do quite the 
opposite, since it will bury him 
deep within the marketing com- 
plex.” 

Mr. Hughes added, “We recognize 
the need for a searching inquiry 
into the needs of NIAA, but believe 
emphatically that such an investiga- 
tion must be pointed at industrial 
advertising. There is plenty of 
room for improvement and ad- 
vancement within the framework 
of NIAA. It is not necessary to 


- establish a new organization to ac- 


complish these objectives.” 


Big company weighting . . Con- 
siderable opposition also stemmed 
from the fact that the ISIM plan 
appears to be weighted in favor 
of the industrial giants. (For the 
Task Force’s answers to this and 
other objections, see page 35.) In 
the Buffalo chapter publication, for 
example, chapter president Clayton 
Stahlka asked, “Could it be that 
the members who made up this task 
force group were chosen from such 
large companies that perhaps they 
lost sight of the smaller companies 
which make up the biggest portion 
of the NIAA membership?” 


George D. Billings, president of 
the Minnesota chapter, indicated a 
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similar reaction, He told IM, “It is 
my personal opinion that the big 
business weighting of the task force 
was unfortunate since it is impos- 
sible for such a group to reflect 
national country-wide attitudes on 
the subject. I fear they overlooked 
44 states and based their findings 
on four. 

“I strongly favor more emphasis 
on marketing,” lhe added. “But I see 
no reason why it could not be ac- 
complished within NIAA by means 
of a deliberate and orderly transi- 
tion, rather than by a sort of dras- 
tic, speedy ‘kitchen surgery’ which 
needlessly endengers the patient’s 
life.” 

Charles Bryant of the Houston 
chapter had a_ similar reaction. 
“Personally,” he told IM, “I think 
that a lot of our ‘Eastern’ big shots 
have a distorted sense of their po- 
sition within their own companies 
and have a complex about not be- 
ing recognized by management and 
about not being a ‘part of the man- 
agement team.’ Maybe they should 
come down to the Great South- 
west where most of the advertising 
managers that I know are definitely 
considered a part of the manage- 
ment team and work closely with 
management.” 





Mr. Bryant added, “We have no 
argument with the marketing con- 
cept, nor do we have any argument 
with the formation of ISIM—as long 
as it does not destroy NIAA or its 
equivalent. Let the marketing ex- 
ponents have their new association 
if they want it, but also let the in- 
dustrial advertiser have his as he 
wants it.” 

While the chapters which have 
taken a definite stand thus far are 
mostly opposed to the ISIM plan 
as a substitute for NIAA, many 
chapters have yet to take an official 
stand. One thing is sure, however. 
The June business meeting of NIAA 
will be one of the liveliest ever 
held. & 


‘Save NIAA’... 





Form committee to 
engineer defeat of 
ISIM proposal 


s A “Save NIAA” committee has 
been organized by the Milwaukee 
NIAA chapter to engineer a floor 
fight at the St. Louis NIAA busi- 
ness meeting to defeat the ISIM 
proposal. 

“Actually,” says Robert Schulz, 
advertising manager, Nordberg Mfg. 


Co., the committee chairman, “it 
is our most sincere hope that the 
ISIM proposal will never reach the 
floor of the convention for voting. 
However, should it be brought to 
a vote, our committee will engi- 
neer the necessary floor fight to 
successfully defeat the proposal.” 

The committee has already made 
arrangements for headquarters 
rooms at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis 
conference headquarters, and is in 
active contact with all NIAA chap- 
ters which have indicated opposi- 
tion to the ISIM proposal. The 
Colorado chapter, which earlier had 
written all chapter presidents sug- 
gesting an anti-ISIM meeting on 
June 3, has wired its support of 
the Milwaukee committee and 
agreed to help underwrite expenses. 

At first the Milwaukee group had 
indicated that they would also plan 
to present an “opposition slate” of 
officers. However, according to 
chairman Schulz, this plan has been 
changed. “It is not our intention 
at this time ‘to draft a new slate of 
officers,’ he told IM. “All we want 
to do,” he added, “is take the in- 
itiative in forming a coalition of 
all NIAA chapters who are in 
sympathy with the Milwaukee 
chapter in saving NIAA.” 





WHAT ISIM MEANS... 


continued from p. 36 


be drawn from both present NIAA 
members and others in industrial 
marketing. The implementation 
group made two proposals for get- 
ting help from non-NIAA people: 


1. Hold meetings of really top stat- 
ure individuals in marketing (prac- 
tically all at the vice-president, 
marketing or equivalent level) and 
expose the outline of thinking for 
ISIM. Emphasize that. their support 
is needed to get the new organiza- 
tion going. 


2. Ask them, ir: addition to lending 
their names and anticipated future 
company monetary support via 
membership, to give ISIM one or 
two capable staff people to work 
(part time) as committee members. 


Questions and answers. . To best 
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explain the thinking behind the 
ISIM proposal, members of the im- 
plementation committee and other 
NIAA leaders have been making 
the rounds of local chapters. They 
have experienced considerable op- 
position from several quarters (for 
full report, see “NIAA News” start- 
ing on page 73). Eleven questions, 
the committee reports, have turned 
up at almost every chapter. At IM’s 
request, the committee has prepared 
the following answers to these ques- 
tions: 


1. Where do suppliers fit in the 
proposed ISIM organization? 

Suppliers fit in exactly the same 
way as any industrial or manufac- 
turing firm which is in the organi- 
zation. In other words, those people 
in a supplier’s organization who 
have industrial marketing manage- 
ment responsibilities are eligible in 
the same manner as any other peo- 
ple with such responsibilities. 


2. How will ISIM take care of pre- 
management groups? 


By “pre-management” groups, we 
suppose that the reference is to 
those individuals who are not yet 
doing management work in the full 
sense of the word. These could be 
people who are not yet managers of 
advertising, managers of sales, etc. 
Our plan on this is a very simple 
one. ISIM will have special sem- 
inars and other types of educational 
meetings which focus on the tech- 
niques and methods of those spe- 
cialties with which the individuals 
are concerned—sales, advertising, 
sales promotion, etc. 

These will be nationally directed 
programs which will have a very 
definite pattern and will be of a 
high educational content. Individ- 
uals in the pre-management cate- 
gory whose companies are members 
of ISIM will be eligible to attend 
these meetings. It should be empha- 
























Why ISIM? 


©¢eSpeaking at a joint meeting of the Buffalo, Hamilton and 
Rochester chapters of NIAA, implementation committee chairman 
Charles E. St. Thomas outlined the five basic “needs” which are an- 
swered by the ISIM plan: 


1. Need for a better understanding of marketing . . . Marketing is 
coming of age where one group is needed to concern itself with inter- 
pretation of this important business operation. 


2. Need for communication of marketing techniques ... No other 
group is presently attempting to concern itself with att of the prob- 
lems of marketing. 


3. Need for training of young people for industrial marketing . . . The 
great bulk of college work in marketing is on the consumer side—and 
graduates are going to consumer companies. In addition, there is a 
need for development of better training programs for the graduates 
once they have been employed by industrial companies. 


4. Need for establishing ethical standards . . . There is need for a 
professional society which will provide a watchdog group, watching 
practices in all areas of marketing. 


5. Need for really researching some of the fundamental problems of 
marketing. For example, the problem of communicating specific cus- 
tomer needs to everyone in a company concerned with marketing. 
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sized, however, that these people 
will not be invited to the majority 
of regular meetings. The reason for 
this is purely an attempt to build 
meetings around some common in- 
terest, and the breaking point here 
is that of people with management 
responsibilities and people without 
management responsibilities. 


3. Why can’t NIAA stay as it is? 

Very simply, NIAA can stay as it 
is if it elects to do so, but the task 
force was appointed because a cer- 
tain knowledgeable group within 


NIAA felt that the association could 


and should do considerably more 
for its members, and with this as a 
premise the new association was 
recommended. 


4. Why can’t the chapters break 
away and stay as they are? 

Again, and we would emphasize 
here that the task force has no pol- 
icy or authoritative control over the 
chapters whatsoever. This is a mat- 
ter for the executive committee and 
the board of directors of NIAA. 
Certainly the chapters can break 
away and stay as they are. But any 
study of independent, local organ- 
izations would show that, almost 
without exception, independent 
groups tend to exist for a short 


while and then become defunct. A 
strong superimposed national struc- 
ture which provides good national 
services is almost always a pre- 
requisite to a successful local chap- 
ter’s activities. 


5. How do we get people to read 
recommendations of the task force? 

This is a question which is usually 
asked by those individuals who have 
read the recommendations and un- 
derstand them and feel that some of 
the emotion and lack of under- 
standing by other members would 
be eliminated if they had read the 
proposals. There is no single answer 
to this except that the implementa- 
tion committee fully recognizes this 
communications problem and is 
doing everything possible within the 
limits of time and people available 
to do the job to try to create a 
better understanding. 


6. What happens to small com- 
panies? 

The small company joins ISIM 
and receives far more in terms of 
value than in many instances will 
the large company. The reason for 
this is that ISIM will serve as a 
cross-fertilization point for market- 
ing information. Much of this infor- 
mation will have been generated by 








the larger company members and, 
hence, can be utilized by the smaller 
companies. In many instances, the 
smaller companies just do not have 
the funds at their disposal to gen- 
erate this type of thinking—and this 
is in no way intended as a criticism. 
On the other hand, many small 
companies can make a real contri- 
bution because many of them do, in 
highly specialized areas, make major 
contributions to the fund of man- 
agement knowledge on the subject 
of marketing. 


7. Why not include space represeni-~ 
atives? 

Simply, we do not want ISIM to 
become a meeting place for buyers 
and sellers. This is in no way a re- 
flection upon the capabilities of 
space representatives, because in 
many NIAA chapters they are the 
real backbone of experience and 
activity. They are the ones who 
have kept many chapters alive. 


8. Why are you railroading this 
thing? 

Very simple. We are not. 

This whole plan has been exposed 
to the membership in what might 
be called “due process of law.” All 
stipulations that are evident in the 
current constitution and by-laws of 
NIAA have been carefully adhered 
to. First, the task force was ap- 
pointed by the elected chairman. 
Secondly, the task force proposal 
was submitted to the elected ex- 
ecutive committee. Third, it was 
then submitted to the elected board 
of directors. Fourth, it is now being 
considered by the electorate. And, 
fifth, on June 4 in St. Louis, the 
opportunity to vote on it, again by 
complete legal means, will become 
available. 


8. Why company memberships? 
Company memberships have been 
recommended because it is felt that 
any organization such as ISIM must 
have the ability to plan on a definite 
income year by year. Historically, 
our study shows that where associ- 
ations depend primarily on individ- 
ual memberships for income, there 
are fluctuations and this makes it 
very difficult to plan such things as 
sustaining research programs, com- 
munications programs and the other 
things which the chapters look to 
the national headquarters to give. 
Continued on page 85 
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Pipe Line 


INDUSTRY 


.- ein the $4 Billion 
Pipe Line Market 


SPECIALIZATION counts with the Men Who Buy 





Wherever it goes—to job, home or office— 
PipE LINE INDusTRY hits the men who buy, 
where they buy . . . at the heart of their job- 
interest. This specialized publication is de- 
signed to be the work-and-buy book of the 
industry. Somewhere are the men who will 
specify materials and services for the $4 billion 
in pipe line contracts planned or already under 
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way this year. These are specialized men, whose 
buying authority usually is confined to their 
own specialized (pipe line) division of the oil 
and gas industry. Percentage-wise, you'll hit 
them high in the 90’s when you concentrate 
your sales message where it’s read most by 
the most concentrated buying power—in PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY. 





Leadership in editorial performance . . . Pire Line 
InpusTRY is geared to a drive of specialized service. 
Editoriaily its creed is based on job-help—in operations, 
in policy-making, in general interest to the majority of 
readers. Pulling in team with the industry's most ad- 
vanced engineers, PiPpE LINE INDUSTRY has become a 
“brain for business” in the field. It carries more pages 
of specialized engineering-operating pipe line informa- 
tion per issue than any other pipe line publication. And 
equally important, PipE Line INpustRY delivers those 
pages where they count most in buying power. 


Leadership in reader preference . . . How does PirE 
LINE INDUsTRY rate on reader preference surveys? Con- 
sistently high on a per-issue basis among monthly oil and 
gas publications. Proof of reader interest expressed in 
reader action: orders for 20,931 reprints of articles, plus 
5,016 reader inquiries on advertised products during 
1957. Renewal rates above 65%, obtained almost entirely 
by mail, channel the growing (5,700) circulation to the 
same important buying influences year after year. 


More value per ad dollar . . . Pipe Live Inpustry 
has this market’s largest paid circulation among men 
directly interested in pipe line operations. And PIPE 
LinE INpustTrY is able to deliver this concentrated, 
specialized readership at a very low cost per thousand. 
If you like to squeeze an ad dollar until it hollers “maxi- 
mum effectiveness,” your basic selling weapon to reach 
the pipe line industry is the book of the same name. 

For full market information, write for the 1958 Pipe 
Line Market Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


SPECIALIZED OIL INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


GULF publications are 
pao grok myn 
ustry, a com | feTale as ipe n 
tion of more than 50,000 ms ee 
addition to Pipe Line INbustry, Gulf 

Publishing Company issues: 


WORLD Oil, for the Drillin 
Division of the 
its 24,571 subscrii 








PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refining- 
Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline Division 
of the Industry. Of its na subscrib- 





ers, more than are di interested 
in Refining Di opera 
Added to PIPE LINE INDUSTRY'S 5,747° sub- 
scribers, this totals more than 50,000 
lized Petroleum 
, which can be 
or vertically. Check S$ 
combination rates. 


*Circulation 
1007 hae eee, from Parnerenh 9, Gee. 31, 
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CIEN'S 
TWICE A 
MONTH 


COVERAGE 


CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
CONTACTS ... 


When you want to market a 
new product, or increase sales 
of one already established in 
Canadian Industry, it’s to 
your advantage to tell your 
story often, to as many indi- 
viduals as pussible who can 
buy or use your product. 

In Canada, only CIEN gives 
you TWICE-A-MONTH cover- 
age of the 10,955 plants 
(15,108 copies) that produce 
949% of factory shipments 
in Canada. 3,251 other copies 
go to service industries. You 
ean buy this for only $1,560 
— nearly half a million sales 
contacts for less than 1/3c 
each. 

If you want any help in enter- 
ing or developing the Canad- 
ian market, we can give you 
basic information that may 
save you time and error. We 
shall be glad to help you. 


To learn more about Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News, ask 
for this interesting literature; 
CIEN Canadian Market Data 
Sheets; Report of Purchases by 
Readers; NIAA Media Data 
Form; List of Major Distribu- 
tors; Editorial Requirements. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
ae 


PEs 4° and Sweetin Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que. 
Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


Warehousing, motor 
freight come of age 


By H. Jay Bullen 


= Maturity is coming to the motor 
freight and warehousing indus- 
try—complete with mergers, stock 
offerings on the Big Board, and 
“scientific management.” 

The industry consists of three 
basic segments: 
® motor freight carriers; 
® public warehousing; 
® terminal and maintenance fa- 

cilities. 

Trucking far overshadows its 
companion industries—from the 
standpoint of size, gross revenue, 
and public attention. However, 
without terminal and maintenance 
operations, and public warehousing, 
trucking wouldn’t be the industry 
it is today. 


Industry outlook .. In highlight 
summary, here’s where the over- 
all industry stood at the end of 
1957: 

® Motor freight . . another record 
posted—in both tonnage and gross 
revenues—for the 12th consecutive 
year: 

® Public warehousing . . refriger- 
ated capacity up, occupancy down. 
General warehousing space avail- 


able, with occupancy rates running 
lower than same time previous 
year: 
© Terminal and maintenance fa- 
cilities . . integrally tied to the mo- 
tor freight industry, companies in 
this field posted a good year. 
Glancing ahead, the next 12 
months look like this: 
© Motor freight . . Tonnages and 
revenue off, but not far from 1957 


totals. Profits not expected to 
change drastically; 
© Public warehousing . . long-term 


storage space available—occupants 
individually using less area—but 
good potential for more occupants. 
“Distribution warehousing” volume 
good. 

© Terminal and maintenance fa- 
cilities . . Same general picture as 
that facing truckers. 


Industry profile . . The dynamics 
of change are evident in all phases 
of the industry. It is changing in 
size, internal characteristics and— 
more important—economic _ sig- 
nificance. 


> MOTOR FREIGHT. Over 1.6 million 
vehicles comprise the nation’s “for 

hire” truck fleet. 
Gross revenues totaled $6.2 bil- 
Continued on page 84 


Who supplied the facts . . 


Facts for this article were supplied by: Commercial Car Journal; Fleet 
Owner; Fleet Product News; Traffic World; Transport Topics; American 


Trucking Associations, Inc.; 


American Warehousemen’s Association-Mer- 


chandising Division; Automobile Manufacturers Association; National As- 


sociation of Refrigerated Warehouses. 






IKexelona 


25. years later dialekmlatelttiiatel 
Equipment News at its all-time high 
in service, influence and circulation 
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Details? Send for complete MEDIA FILE 


Thomas Publishing Company 


FEN GED 461 Wighth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y... . Afiliated with Thomas Register 
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How one company learned a marketing - 





@ Recently, a major manufacturing company was seeking some fresh 

answers to the old question of how industry buys. As part of the 
project, two marketing specialists were assigned to spend a week 
in the company’s own engineering department ... watching de- 
signers select and specify the products they needed. 













The two researchers were impressed by one overwhelming fact: 
catalogs play a far more important role in buying than the com- 
pany had ever before suspected. The engineers preferred catalogs 
to any other information source... and difficulties or delays in 
obtaining a manufacturer’s catalog seriously jeopardized that 
manufacturer’s chances of getting an order. 














Based on their recommendations, the company has focused new 
attention on making sure its catalogs will be used more often. This 
company knows that catalog use results in these distinct market- 
ing advantages: 












1. More selling opportunities for its sales representatives... 
as catalog use results in such buying actions as requests 
for engineering assistance, or specification and requisition- 
ing of the company’s products. 








2. More orders, and more orders per salesman, since these 
























INSTANTLY 






















































ADVERTISING ACCESSIBLE api 

to ar eS CATALOGS technical assistance 
and na to provide to buyers 

interest in specifying and close the vii 

a company’s buying information and provide 
products whenever buying 


‘ customer service 
needs arise 
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- lesson from its engineering department 


salesmen spend more of their time with prospects who are 
ready to buy and have invited them to call. 


3. Lower costs per order, hence lower overall marketing costs 
and greater profits. 


The moral is clear: catalogs result in buying actions, but only if 
they are used. And it is the business of Sweet’s Catalog Service to 
assure optimum use of manufacturers’ catalogs. 


Sweet’s service, by keeping your catalog always instantly and 
conveniently accessible to your most influential prospects, will 
give focus to your entire marketing program ... provide a major 
key to increased marketing efficiency and reduced marketing costs. 


If you would like to know how 1,768 leading companies depend 
on Sweet’s to achieve optimum catalog results, a call or letter to 
any Sweet’s office will bring you the facts. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 18 


Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market. ..the way industry wants to buy 





FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Theodore J. Kauffeld, Consulting Engineer, and Presi- 
dent of Devenco, Incorporated, one of the country’s 
leading design engineering firms, has this to say about 
the importance of manufacturers’ catalogs: 


“There is no doubt about our need for instant, con- 
venient access to manufacturers’ catalogs on a very 
wide range of products. However, catalogs serve our 
needs best when they are provided to us in classified, 
indexed, and bound collections. We are then not handi- 
capped by cumbersome files of loose catalogs, and. the 
eer of sending and waiting for those we do not 

ve. 


“It is to the engineering profession’s benefit, and to 
the advantage of all suppliers, to encourage manufac- 
turers to place their catalogs in such convenient, al- 
ways-at-hand collections as Sweet's maintains in thou- 
sands of engineering offices.” 
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TRENDS . . 


continued from p. 80 


lion for all carriers in 1957. Class 
I and II carriers—those who gross 
over $200,000 annually—numbered 
2,096 in January 1958. They ac- 
counted for $48 billion of 1957’s 
gross revenues. 

Truckers tend to fare well in 
periods of an economic slump. In 
hard times, manufacturers general- 
ly produce and ship in smaller 
quantities, in order to maintain 
minimum inventories. These small- 
er shipments are usually routed by 
truck, rather than by other means 
of transportation. 

This bodes well for motor freight 
carriers during the next 12 months. 

Consolidations and mergers are 
seen as a well established trend. 
They are expected to develop with 
increasing frequency. Geographi- 
cal and comrnaodity diversification 
is a major stirnulus to the merger- 
acquisition trend. 

Requirements for investment cap- 
ital add impetus to the merger 
movement. 

More and more motor carriers 
are turning to public financing. 
January of this year saw the open- 
ing sale of the first motor carrier 
stock to be traded in the New York 
Stock Exchange. Last year marked 
the addition of the first trucking 
company to stocks listed on the 
American Stock Exchange. 

Management policies and per- 
sonnel characteristics are undergo- 
ing changes, also. 

The day of the “professional” is 
fast arriving, with more specialist- 
trained individuals moving into ex- 
ecutive posts. This is the result of 
personal qualifications as well as 
of vacancies resulting from the re- 
tirement of operators who entered 
the field during its infancy, after 
World War I. 


Although the industry has grown 
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rapidly and there are a number of 
large units now operating, at pres- 
ent it is still essentially composed 
of small operators. 

Many of these operators expe- 
rience difficulty in making profits, 
primarily because of their inability 
to take full advantage of the traffic 
potentialities of their routes and 
service areas. Equipment is ex- 
pensive. Small operators frequently 
cannot get favorable financing for 
new or replacement units. 

Full, efficient use of equipment 
is easier to attain in a large, wide- 
spread area. Smaller operators, 
consequently, cannot capitalize on 
the economies which result only 
from widespread operations. This 
is the genesis of mergers, consoli- 
dations and acquisitions in the 
trucking field. 


> PUBLIC WAREHOUSING. Operating 
about 170 million sq. ft. of storage 
space public warehousemen last 
year grossed an estimated $250 mil- 
lion. 

Accurate statistics on the number 
of warehouses are non-existent, as 
the number is constantly changing 
and many operators utilize multiple 
buildings which may or may not 
be adjacent and/or in the same 
vicinity. 

© Refrigerated warehousemen face 
some disturbing prospects. Ca- 
pacity is up—estimated to be ap- 
proximately 499 million cu. ft—but 
occupancy is perceptively slipping. 

The major expansion of public 
refrigerated warehouses passed its 
peak three years ago. Since that 
time there has been an upsurge in 
capacity of frozen food warehouses 
owned by major packers and dis- 
tributors. These private plants are 
capturing volume from public 
plants. 

® General warehousemen antici- 
pate over-all (long-term plus “dis- 
tribution warehousing”) lower oc- 


O 


cupancy levels than in 1957. 
Occupancy levels of between 80% 
and 90% have come to be con- 
sidered “average,” according to the 
Merchandise Division of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association. 

During the first quarter of 1958, 
distribution warehousing (day-to- 
day movement of goods from ship- 
per to customer) matched closely 
the levels of the same period in 
1957. 

The same was not true for long- 
term storage. 

Before the business slump caught 
up with them in 1958, many manu- 
facturers had begun shipping out 
their inventories. There is a definite 
trend for manufacturers to attempt 
matching production with changed 
consumption patterns. This, at pres- 
ent, results in a reduction of the 
area of public storage space needed 
by the individual manufacturer. 

When general business slumps, 
occupancy by individual customers 
drops. Tending to counterbalance 
this is the customary increase in 
the total number of customers 
patronizing public warehouses. 

Another glow on the revenue 
horizon is the fact that, with re- 
duced output, many manufacturers 
find it uneconomical to support 
their own large storage plants. They 
either convert them to other uses, 
or try to sell or lease the buildings 
to others. This generates business 
for public warehouses. 

Private storage plants constitute 


a permanent expense item for the — 


owner. In public warehouses, the 
occupant pays only for space used, 
while in use. 

The most significant trend in the 
public warehousing field in recent 
years has been a general tendency 
for manufacturers to rely mcre on 
public warehousing instead of op- 
erating their own facilities. 


Economic barometer . . Aggre- 




















gate revenue figures for this indus- 
try—particularly those of the car- 
riers—are considered excellent in- 
dices of the condition of the nation’s 
economy. 

Motor carriers revenues are high- 
ly sensitive to any changes in in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commer- 
cial production and distribution. 
When production lags, freight rev- 
enues mirror the situation almost 
immediately, because Federal regu- 
lations require the payment of 
freight bills within five days. s 
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10. What basis do you have for be- 
lieving that ISIM will have enough 
institutional members to supplant 
the individual member? 

We are not really trying to sup- 
plant the individual member. This 
is merely a shift to company mem- 
bership. The work which the task 
force did in this area shows that be- 
cause of the five real needs which 
the new association would fill, in all 
probability, there are enough com- 
panies that would want to have at 
least five or six of their individuals 
join. We feel this way because there 
is no other association which has as 
its objective satisfying the needs of 
industrial marketing management 
people. 


11. Why haven't you pre-tested it? 

The answer to this is very simple. 
We have not been able to get the 
concept to the point where it is 
clearly definable. We are talking 
about only a concept, To have a 
logical pre-test, far more specific 
information is needed. We know 
what this information is; we know 
when and how we're going to get it. 
These things were spelled out in the 
implementation committee’s first re- 
port. As soon as all details are fully 
established, the whole concept will 
be pre-tested. But the task force 
feels, without any exception, that 
this proposal is correct enough and 
fills a need big enough so that, 
while a pre-test will be highly valu- 
able insofar as details are con- 
cerned, it is not an absolute neces- 
sity insofar as determining the net 
worth of the concept of the or- 
ganization itself. a 





HEARD 
ABOUT 
THE BIG 














EA? 


There’s nothing really new about it... unless you could use 
some new business. Nothing really big about it... unless 
you’d really like to ease yourself out of the “profit pinch.” 
What is the big IDea? 


Give your “selling-power” a real boost. 


Your distributors can make more calls at less cost than 
anyone else. They’re local men, known and respected by their 
customers (your customers). But how hard are they selling 
for you? That’s what really counts, isn’t it? 


After all, they handle more than one line. You have to make 
them willingly devote more of their valuable time to your 
products. And since they’!] naturally sell best for the products 
they know best... all you have to do is communicate. 


Talk to your distributors. Tell them about your company... 
its history ... its future. What about your distributor ben- 
efits? Your training program? Spell it out. Your product line 
... how broad is it? How versatile? Any unusual applica- 
tions? How about sales aids? Advertising and promotion 
“back-up.” You'll be surprised at the enthusiasm you generate. 


They’re bound to sit up and take notice if you talk to them 
in their one and only magazine... 


Industrial 
Distribution «@ 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 


® 
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“THe (PROPESSIONAL JOURNAL FOR ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS 


REDESIGN ACTIVITY SETS 





New Product Surveys Show 
Use of Parts, Materials, 
Components in OEM 


New product surveys on the OEM 
use of “Instruments,” “Nonferrous 
Metal & Alloys,” “Electric Motors,” 
and “Relays” have been published by 
Macuine Desicn within the past 
year. 


Glass and Ferrous Metals 
Now Being Studied 


The market for “Glass” and for 
“Ferrous Metals &: Alloys” within the 





Original Equipment Market is now 

being studied, and complete reports 

will be published on the findings. 
MacHIne DesicN maintains a 





continuing program of research on | 


the market use of different parts, ma- 
terials, components and finishes. Sur- 
vey reports are now available for 
more than 30 different commodities. 
They show types, sizes and quantities 
used; product applications; specifica- 
tion responsibility, etc. 





MARKET SURVEY REPORTS AVAILABLE FROM 
MACHINE DESIGN 






flexible couplings 
gasket materials 
gearmotors 

gears and gear sets 





engines 
mechanical tubing 
instruments 
nonferrous metals 


antifriction bearings iron castings lastics 

central lubrication Sodendlie power 0 5 metal parts 
systems equipment and precision castings 

clutches and |orakes controls precision switches 

diecastings hydraulic and pumps 

electric motors pneumatic valves rubber-metal parts 

electrical control and cylinders sleeve bearings 
components industrial finishes and bushings 

engineering depart- industrial rubber speed reducers 
ment equipment stampings 

fasteners internal combustion tool steel 


variable apes drives 
relays and contactors 
permanent magnets 
titanium 











REVISED “CHECKLIST” OF OEM 
PRODUCTS AVAILABLE SOON 


To help busy marketing, sales and 
advertising executives define this 
fast- changing market, MAcHINE 
Desicn’s Market: Research Depart- 
ment is currently revising “The Prod- 
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uct Checklist of the Original Equip- 
ment Market.” 

This detailed listing of engineered 
products is grouped according to the 
United States “Standard Industrial 
Classification System,” 1957 revision; 
and completely cross-referenced al- 
phabetically. 


Advertisement 





OEM FACES NEW DESIGN AND 
COST PROBLEMS IN 1958 


Macuine Desicn’s latest survey in 
the “Continuing Study of Design 
Problems” shows emphasis on: 


“New Product Design,” mentioned by 
63% of respondents 


“Reduced Costs,” mentioned by 59% 

MacuineE Desicn has conducted 
this survey since 1946. Representative 
panels of engineers are asked to 
check problems on which they are 
spending the majority of their time. 


Results Serve as Editorial Guide 


Survey results have served MACHINE 


| Desicn’s editors as guides to subject 


appeal and timeliness. Advertisers 
have used these findings to steer 
copy in the right direction. Ads have 
appeared in many publications in ad- 
dition to Macuine Desicn. 


New Product Development Data 


The current report on Design Prob- 
lems contains a special section on 
New Product Development. 

70% of OEM are developing a com- 

pletely new product 

80% of companies will market new 

product in 2 years 


MARKETING AIDS FOR SELLING 
TO THE OEM 


As a service to those who sell to 
the Original Equipment Market, 
Macuine Desicn’s Market Research 
Department will soon offer current 
revisions of these two aids: 


1. COUNTY MAP OF THE OEM 

This wall-size map (27” x 37”) is color- 
coded to show the geographical concentra- 
tion of establishments in the U. S. that per- 
form a design engineering function. 

2. MARKETING GUIDE 

A comprehensive manual, defining the Orig- 
inal Equipment Market and suggesting ways 
and means for employing MacHine Desicn’s 
Direct Mail Services (limited to use for reg- 
ular advertisers). 













: 








~ News/e tter | 


FOR THE 

ORIGINAL 

EQUIPMENT 
MARKET 


FAST PACE IN THE OEM 





For copies of any material listed 
in these pages, address a re- 
quest to: 


Robert L. Hartford 
Business Manager 
MACHINE DESIGN 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





NEW SURVEY SHOWS HEAVY 
REVISIONS FOR 1958 


Thousands of designers are working on crash programs to rede- 
sign existing product lines, according to a survey just completed 
in the Original Equipment Market. 

Macuine Desicn’s timely survey reveals that 68% of Original Equipment 


Manufacturers plan changes in standard products this year. 








Survey Results 
OEM STANDARD PRODUCT CHANGES 


1. Do you plan standard product 
changes this year that will require 
new specifications? 


YES 
NO 


. Did you make standard product 
changes last year that required 
new specifications? 


YES 
NO 


. Were changes made last 
MAJOR, MINOR, or BOTH? 
(“Major” meaning more than half 
new specifications.) 


MAJOR 18% 
BOTH 47%,* 
MINOR 33% 


(*) “Both” meaning “major” 
changes on some products and 
“minor” on others. 





4. What was the nature of changes? 
Percent 
Mentioning 
Better Production Methods 77% 
Reduce Costs 5 


Improve or Save-on 
Materials 


Improve Appearance 
Decrease Maintenance 


Improve Precision 

Easier Operating Controls 
Automatic tion 
Reduce Wei 


Quieter Cpuaten 
ag oo Lubrication 


Higher Seed 


. Where in your company do most 
product changes originate? 


Percent 
Mentioning 
Engineering 97% 
Sales 36% 
Production 27% 


Management 26% 
Research 25% 


6. Who writes the required specifica- 
tions for these changes? 
Engineering titles were mentioned 
by all but 12 companies. There 
were over 650 engineering titles 
mentioned as responsible for writ- 
ing new specifications for these 
changes. 





The survey was conducted through the mail. 
February 12, 1958 to 2000 different companies in 
Returns totaled 584, or 29 


estionnaires were mailed on 
~—e Equipment Market. 











Advertisement 


The accom- 
panying bar charts tell the story. 


Trend to Redesign Continues 


This continues the trend in product 
redesign, begun in earnest last year 
when 72% of the OEM actually made 
specification revisions in their exist- 
ing products. 

The results of the survey show man- 
ufacturers in every industry segment 
of the OEM concentrating on improv- 
ing their products to maintain their 
share of a tighter market. 


Engineers Are Source 
of Product Changes 

Of the companies participating in 
the survey 97% said the changes origi- 
nate in the Engineering Department. 
The new specification sheets to put 
these changes into effect are almost 
always written in the Engineering De- 
partment. 


Changes Are “Major” 

All of the product changes men- 
tioned in the survey involved specifi- 
cation revisions. 18% of the respond- 
ents said changes were all “major.” 
Another 47% said changes were 
“major” on some products, “minor” 
on others. 33% said all changes were 
“minor.” (“Major” meaning the 
kind of change involving more than 
half new specifications.) 
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These Editors Travel 
So Readers Stay Put 





EDITORS PUBLICATIONS 


° » e Charles P. Berk Industry & Welding, 
@ If you picture an editor as a character with a green eyeshade and a "  ahanlens Mehaeneinaa, 


garters cn his sleeves, take a look at these fellows. They are the chief The Welding Directory 
editors of IPC’s eight magazine groups. Philip R. Kalischer .....Precision Metal 


In 1957, these editors made 93 trips . . . visited 762 plants, attended Bee paneer 
146 meetings and conventions. They found time to be active in 22 spol iisesetiads 
societies and held 14 offices in them. All this in addition to managing is tee ciblasousies 
their editorial staffs. & Air- conditioning 


By way of qualifications for their jobs, they attended 22 colleges, geere: 
hold 14 degrees, have 101 years of publishing experience backed up se a ae seins 
by 63 years spent with 26 firms in other industries. sie ie ES 
These figures add up to just one thing: IPC editors are knee-deep Procedures 
in their specialized fields. They have the vitality to go where the J. Arlen Marsh Occupational Hazards 
story is, the know-how to find it, evaluate it and tell it clearly to John ©. Velatde ........ Mow, Mews diabertel 
specialized audiences. Handling Iltustrated, 

The Flow Directory 
The result: readership that makes all 10 IPC magazines potent 
selling forces. A-1-58  brwtette terre en en ee ceesecenan= 
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Franchise Circulation gets magazines to the men who buy * Distilled Writing gets magazines read 
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which ad 
attracted 
readers? 


= These two General Filter Co. ads appeared one year apart in 
American City. The ad on the right appeared in September, 1956; the 
ad on the left appeared just one year later. Both ads used a second 
color, both carried photographs of water treatment installations. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 90. 


—_ 
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More than $16,500,000 


is spent |every day in 
the Recession- Resistant 


Hospital Market 


HOSPITALS, J. A. H. A. is the 
most direct way to reach the 
most people who buy for the 
nation’s hospitals. 


1 17.9%, to 28.3% More in Aver- 
* age Total Paid Circulation * 


HOSPITALS 17,878 
Modern Hospital 15,164 
Hospital Management 13,939 


SOURCE: ABC Publisher's Statements 
for 6 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 


25.6% to 32.2% More in 
® United States Circulation* 


HOSPITALS 16,490 
Modern Hospital 13,110 
Hospital Management 12,474 


SOURCE: ABC Geographical Analysis 
of Total Paid Circulation for 
the November 1, 1957 issues 


*Above computations made by HOSPITALS 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
Research Depcrtment 

18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND LATEST REPORT COMPARING 
HOSPITAL PUBLICATION MARKET COVERAGE. 


Name 





Cc 





we 





Principal Product 


Street 





City 


© HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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RED erson ac 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The 1957 ad won hands down 
with an 18% “noted” and a 6% 
“read most.” The earlier ad scored 
a 7% “noted” and a 3% “read 
most.” 

The low score of the 1956 ad is 
probably due to the fact that the 
pictures of the water treatment 
equipment are tiny while the pic- 
ture of a man’s hand with a coin 
in it—the large element—is a dis- 
tracting one. 

The magazine in which the ads 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 89 





Ww 


appeared is read by city engineers, 
water works superintendents, su- 
perintendents of public works, city 
managers and others concerned with 
the supply of pure water. Therefore, 
they are interested in the general 
subject of water treatment and the 
higher scoring ad, with larger 
photographs and no _ distractions, 
gets to their point of interest much 
more quickly. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


September 1957 


Seen- Read 





Per Cent 


18 18 





Cost Ratio 


129 138 





Sueneaeinnenn sane? 


September 1956 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Per Cent 


7 6 3 








Cost Ratio 43 38 45 


rH) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


fs Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
naine of the product or advertiser. 


e Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 














Why it matters to you that PETROLEUM WEEK 


is the publication OIL MEN READ FIRST’ 


This means more to you as an advertiser to the oil industry 
than even the fact that Petroleum Week has the biggest paid 
circulation’ and the most thorough readership’ of any oil indus- 
try publication. It means your sales messages in Petroleum 
Week get the instant attention you want. It’s another reason 
why Petroleum Week is now the best place to put your 
advertising to the oil industry. 


1. Established by survey of all oil industry 
registrants at the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute annual meeting in Chicago, November 
1957. Your PW advertising representative P E T R QO 2 E U M 
will be glad to show you the complete survey 


report. W E E kK 


2. 40,266 paid subscribers 12/27/57. (See Oil's Most Readable Magazine 
the December 31, 1957 Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations statement.) For up-to-date figures, A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
see your PW advertising representative. @ 330 West 42nd Street, New 36,N.Y. @ 





For your advertising or publicity 


A New 
Reporting Service 


Although field reports of user 
experience supply the raw materials 
or much of our best 

advertising and publicity, it’s 

no easy trick to get 

complete, reliable, and intelligently 
interpreted facts to start with. 


Our new service — the HWSInc 
Sales Promotion Raw Material 
report — digs deeper and comes up 
fatter than any routine question- 
naire or simple photo report. 


Our men — all engineers 

and with 48 man-years of experience 
in industrial journalism for 30 
clients — have technical eyes in 

the backs of their heads to spot 

the hidden sales story, know 

how to drain a technical source dry, 
and enjoy documenting each 

case with quotes, blueprints, 

tests, diagrams and calculations — 
so you have specifics rather than 
generalities to sell with. 

An HWSlInc SPRM report also 
includes compelling photos 

with model releases. 


With a package like this 
you have all the raw material 
you need. 


To Add Depth 
To Promotion 


Try one. 

The cost is just 

three half-days — one for digging, 
one for organizing the facts 

and figures, and one for 
arrangements and reporting. 


If you’d like a sample, drop 

us a line. And if you’d 

care to name a product, an 
application and a location, we'll 
answer by naming specific costs, 
schedules and qualified reporters. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 


Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 





| from President 
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RECESSION LESSON 





Better economic 
reporting to come 
from government 


| by Stanley E. Cohen 


® How’s business? With everyone 
Eisenhower on 
down asking that question, the 


| economists and statisticians who put 
| together the government’s business 


indexes are having a field day. 
Since so many important deci- 
sions hinge on the sales and em- 


| ployment outlook, government offi- 


cials and business men alike are 
eager to give the technicians what- 
ever they need. Funds are available 


| for just about anything they want 
| to do. And there is a minimum of 
back talk from the business men 


who have to fill out the government 
forms. 
Technicians came into their own 


| after the government’s business re- 
| ports proved to be frightfully slow 
| in detecting the turn-around when 
| recession set in last fall. For years 


the experts had warned some of 
these indexes were far less reliable 
than everyone assumed. So now 
they are free to introduce some of 
the changes they fought unsuccess- 
fully to make in the past. 

One of the most heartening as- 
pects of the current situation is the 
warm response the technicians get 


| when they call on business to pro- 


vide information. In a test run on a 
new sample for an improved “new 
orders received by manufacturers” 
series, a response of about 90% was 
achieved from the nation’s 250 big- 
gest corporations in a single mail- 
ing. Another mailing, seeking infor- 
mation about sales by 15,000 retail- 
ers, got a better-than-85% response 
in the first return mail. 

“It has become anti-social for a 


WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


business man to hold out when it 
comes to supplying business trend 
information,” one technician ob- 
served. “Virtually everyone cooper- 
ates cheerfully, and there’s no 
sympathy for the individualist who 
refuses to do the same.” 


Fights incentive discounts . . 
Federal Trade Commission’s case 
load for the month includes a man- 
ufacturer of electronic components 
who is accused of using a discount 
schedule to lure customers into 
handling his line exclusively. 

Under this plan, allegedly used 
by Maguire Industries Inc., Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., a customer got a 10% 
rebate if his purchases equaled his 
total purchase from all suppliers in 
the previous year. The Commission 
said a 744% rebate was allowed if 
purchases equalled 75% of the pre- 
ceding year’s total requirements, 
5% to those whose purchases were 
half the previous year’s total. 

In addition to the incentive dis- 
counts, FTC also challenged Ma- 
guire’s practice of buying up com- 
petitive lines stocked by its cus- 
tomers. FTC charged Maguire 
demoralized the market by reselling 
these competing brands to distribu- 
tors at less than the factory price. 


Recession remedies? . . Apparent 
leveling off of the business indexes 
in April prompted administration 
leaders to strengthen their resist- 
ance to proposals for an immediate 
large scale tax cut, and an emer- 
gency public works spending pro- 
grams. Despite continued pressure 
from those who want dramatic anti- 
recession action, top level officials 
were hopeful that the recession had 
hit bottom. With inventories at low 
levels, they. were increasingly cer- 
tain an upward trend would set in 

before long. 
Budget Chief Maurice Stans re- 
Continued on page 96 





~ Q: wao suis 
ELECTRONIC 
PILOTS? 


iets | 


| 


AA: ELECTRONIC DESIGN ENGINEERS 


Almost half the cost of today’s missiles consists of elec- 
tronic gear. Ground guidance systems, pre-flight testing, 
and other associated equipment is also largely electronic. 
In guided missiles the electronic system is the sole brain 
governing performance. But whose brain is responsible 
for the design of such electronic pilots? In reality, 75% 
of all missile engineers are really electronic engineers— 
the same men who are trained to deal with electronic 
problems elsewhere. You can reach them in Electronic 
Design. 

Electronic engineers in missile, aircraft, and rocket 
activities will specify 1,400,000,000 electronic com- 
ponents in 1958. Ask your representative about such 
special feature issues as: High Temperature Com- 
ponents, Cooling, and Micro-miniaturization—all aimed 
directly toward this growing market. 


a HAYDEN publication 


830 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Artist’s conception of the X-15; rocket-powered, hyper- 
sonic vehicle under development by North American. , 











you name it! 


The problem of choosing the right name for this fan- 
tastic flying machine has real significance for aviation 
marketers. 


This is the X-15, now under development by North 
American Aviation. This vehicle is designed to carry man 
in his first leap into space. Operating in atmospheric 
regions, it is technically a high-performance aircraft. 
Once it leaves the atmosphere, the X-15 becomes a space- 
craft. And with “re-entry” its problems are similar to 
those of the ballistic missile. 


The X-15 demonstrates that in the entire realm of air 
and space flight there is no hard and fast line that can 
be drawn between one vehicle or one achievement and 
another. We cannot separate airplanes, missiles and 
spacecraft into nice, neat packages. 


Each type of vehicle... aircraft, missile or spacecraft 
...has some development problems requiring unique 
technical solutions. Very often, however, the technology 
applied to one type of vehicle need only be modified to 
solve development problems of another. And much basic 
technology is applied to the development of all three 


.MISSILE?. . SPACECRAFT ?. . 


vehicles... whether they operate in the earth’s atmosphere 
or in space; whether manned or unmanned. 


And, as these projects grow more complex, Aviation’s 
Technical Management (the men with management au- 
thority but technical job functions responsible for these 
developments) have an ever-increasing need for better 
communications — through word-of-mouth, group meet- 
ings, association seminars, technical papers, etc. But 
above all, they need an industry-wide technical medium 
to keep them abreast of technical developments in their 
own specialized fields, and in related technical areas 
affecting their individual project responsibilities. 
There is only one industry-wide technical Aviation publi- 
cation—AVIATION AGE, Technical Management Magazine 
of Aircraft, Missiles and Spacecraft. 


That’s"°why more than ever, AVIATION AGE is your most 
effective medium for influencing your most important 
prospects— Aviation’s Technical Management—men with 
management authority but technical job functions—the 
men responsible for the design, engineering and produc- 
tion of aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. 





AVIATION AGE 


AVIATION AGE 


technical management magazine of 


alrcratt - missiles - spacectatt 


A Conover-Mast publication 





905 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. y, “ad 


Products of Aviation industry Technology 


B-58, prime contractor: Convair 


ATLAS, airframe, prime contractor: Convair 





| 





Manned Spacecraft, design: Convair 


WASHINGTON REPORT. . 
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flected the administration’s feelings 
when he cautioned that the proper 
role of government in promoting 
growth and vigor in the economy is 
“to stimulate private production and 
employment, not substitute public 
spending for private spending, nor 
to extend public domination over 
private activity.” 

Federal reserve member J. L. 
Robertson was recommeriding an 
unemotional view toward the prob- 
lem. “I am not willing to believe 
that we became so soft during the 
ups of ’56 and ’57 that we will panic 
with the down of ’58 and swallow 
temporary palliatives,” he said. “In 
other words, let us by all means 
deal with the recession with ap- 
propriate monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures, but let us also keep in mind 
the danger that some monetarily 
attractive remedies could create 
serious inflationary problems for us 
in the future.” 


U. S. and Euratom . . Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had an anxious 
eye on the visit of Euratom Presi- 
dent M. Louis Armand, who may be 
influential in determining whether 
U.S. manufacturers share in the 
multi-billion dollar nuclear power 
program now being organized for 
six western European nations. 

Participation in this program is 
vital to all U.S. firms interested in 
nuclear power because the Euratom 
program represents the most prom- 
ising source of business in the field 
for several years to come. 

There have been estimates that 
domestic and foreign nuclear pow- 
er possibilities add up to about $3 
billion for the next 10 years. Since 
conventional power costs in this 
country are more than competitive 
with nuclear power, very little of 
the immediate market for nuclear 
market will be at home. 


A plug for the railroads .. 
Spokesmen for the railroad indus- 
try, seeking new federal laws to 
help solve their financial ‘problems, 
got powerful backing from USS. 
Steel chairman Benjamin F. Fair- 
less. “No other industry in this 
country has made so many funda- 
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mental advances in the face of such 
overwhelming obstacles,” he com- 
mented. “Few other industries have 
scrapped and replaced so much ob- 
solete equipment in recent years.” 

He also got in a plug for one of 
U.S. Steel’s favorite subjects—the 
need for more liberal depreciation 
allowances, arguing that they are 
needed to provide funds for huge 
new orders of industrial equipment. 

He noted that a freight car which 
cost $2,500 20 years ago costs $8,500 
to replace today. Since railroads can 
recover only $2,500 through depre- 
ciation, “when it comes to replace- 
ment time, they find they are short 
by $6,000,” Mr. Fairless said. 

Replacement needs of the indus- 
try are about 75,000 cars a year, he 
reported. “Thus, the total depreci- 
ation deficiency for the industry on 
this one item of investment alone 
is approximately a half billion dol- 
lars each year.” 


Export help for small firms . . 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration’s office of small business 
says it can show small U.S. firms 
how to handle export business 
without a great deal of effort, and 
with very little expense. Its secret 
is the use of Combination Export 
Managers, and it has a list of them, 
together with a memo on their 
functions. 

ICA’s office of small business also 
points out that small industrial 
firms got nearly $200 million worth 
of business last year through con- 


tacts which the office arranged with 
foreign governments and _ their 
agencies. Write: Charles A. Rich- 
ards, director, office of Small Busi- 
ness, ICA, Washington 25, D.C. 


Speed up U.S. contract data. . 
Commerce Department caught the 
spirit of the administration’s anti- 
recession program by announcing 
that its daily “Synopsis of U.S. Gov- 
ernment Proposed Procurement, 
Sales and Contracts Awards” will 
be offered on an air-mail basis for 
$25 a year. 

The offer takes on special im- 
portance to sales managers because 
the “Synopsis” will soon be getting 
fatter, as defense and civilian agen- 
cies get into high gear on the 
stepped up purchasing programs 
which will begin making their im- 
pact during the second half of this 
year. 

Previously the “Synopsis,” which 
lists all government bid requests 
and contract awards, was available 
only by regular mail, at $7 per year. 
Just to make sure subscribers have 
maximum advance time to prepare 
their bids on all available business, 
Commerce Department has also in- 
stalled new telecommunications fa- 
cilities linking approximately 1,000 
defense and civilian procurement 
offices and the publishing office in 
Chicago. 

For subscriptions, write Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Administrative 
service office, 433 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, II. = 





FORGETFUL? 


Furst gives hints 
on remembering 
names, faces, etc. 


= Have trouble remembering 
names and faces of business asso- 
ciates? 

If so, here are three helpful hints 
Dr. Bruno Furst, head of his own 
school of memory and concentra- 
tion, gave the New York chapter of 
the NIAA: 


1. Get the name clearly. Mr. 
Furst said 90% of the names spoken 
in introductions are not given 
clearly. 


2. Repeat the name several times. 
Mr. Furst pointed out that a bad 
memory for names is more fre- 
quent than a bad memory for faces. 


3. Look for outstanding features. 
“There’s no such thing as a normal 
face,” Mr. Furst said. “There is al- 
ways something which distinguishes 
one face from another. 


To prove his points to the NIAA 
group, Mr. Furst called upon Ed- 
ward J. Fregan, sales manager of 
Automatic Control, to identify ten 
strangers from the audience. After 
one introduction, Mr. Fregan 
identified the volunteers left to 
right, right to left, and intermixed. 
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Customer with a 24-carat appetite 


Others may tighten their belts but this mass production metalworking execu- 
tive must keep on buying. For the vast market he represents actually saves 
by spending—by investing continuously in machines and ‘methods that spur 
production and trim costs. Only in mass production can such investment 
return itself so quickly. Its record of investment for plant equipment, materials 
and supplies is unparalleled in industry. 


Your product, too, may have 24-carat potential in the mass production 
market. Give it the chance in Production—the one magazine that concentrates 
exclusively on the problems of mass production. Production delivers more 
prospects with more ability to buy . . . reaches over 29,000 men who influence 
the buying in America’s 7,500 mass production plants. Get the facts from 
your Production representative or Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAz 





. PROMOTION 
. IDEAS. 


WHERE'VE YOU BEEN? 





How to reach 
prospects by 
indirect mail 


If you received a letter—any let- 
ter—that had gone all the way 
around the world to reach you, 
wouldn’t you read it? Just about 
anyone would. 

IM’s executive editor Dick Hodg- 
son received such a letter recently. 
The outer envelope was ordinary 
enough—except for a script type 
message which said “Been around 
the world looking for you. Hope 
you get this.” Inside was an even 
more interesting envelope addressed 
to Mr. Hodgson at Hong Kong, 
China (crossed out) . . Constitution 
Square, Athens, Greece (crossed 
out) . . Istanbul, Turkey (scratched 
also) . . Rue de_ Rivoli, Paris, 
France (not there either). The en- 
velope also bore four authentic 
foreign stamps each bearing its own 
authentic looking cancellation mark. 
And in a lower corner was printed 
the suggestion “Try U.S.A.” 

Naturally, Editor Hodgson opened 
the letter. 

The message, it developed, was 
from Sande Rocke & Co., New York 
direct mail specialists, who wanted 
IM to know about a direct mail 
gimmick—the “globalope.” The glo- 
balope was exactly what our execu- 
tive editor had just opened. 

The message itself sported a let- 
terhead, in blue, which featured a 
map of the world. Across the map 
was printed (and you could almost 
hear the sigh of relief) “At last 
we've reached you, Mr. Hodgson.” 

The rest of the letter explained 
that the globalope is Sande Rocke’s 
newest direct mail idea. “It’s per- 
sonalized three times (count ’em!)” 
the message pointed out, referring 
to the fact that the recipient’s name 
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appears on the outer envelope, the 
inner envelope and at the top of the 
letter. “And each of the four stamps 
is authentic (feel ’em!)” . . which 
is also true because all members of 
IM’s editorial staff felt ’em and they 
were real. 

Sande & Rocke will print up these 
personalized globalope direct mail 
pieces for any company wishing to 
reach prospects by (you'll excuse 
the expression) “indirect mail.” 


Wire manufacturer invites 
inspection of its claims 


To prove that everything it says 
is true, National Standard Co., 
Niles, Mich., is including two sam- 
ples with its card-type mailer pro- 
moting the company’s Copperply 
wire, a copper coated wire with a 
steel core. 


The card announces that the 


wire is precisely concentric, has 
transverse and linear uniformity 
and is permanently bonded. To 
prove it, two samples are attached, 
one a partially coiled length of 
Copperply wire and the other a 
cross-section of a short length of 
wire of thick diameter so that engi- 
neers can test the wire, observing 
it both inside and out. Product 
specifications appear on the back 
of the card. 

The agency responsible for the 
mailer is Griswold Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland. 


Printing machinery company 
pours on oily promotion 


Miller Printing Machinery Co.’s 
latest direct mail piece, promoting 
an offset press with a sealed-in oil 
system, could hardly have been ac- 
companied by a product sample. 
But the Pittsburgh company did the 
next best thing. It sent along a sam- 
ple of the “sealed in” oil. 

The four-page folder, promoting 
the Miller M.A.N. offset press, has 
a die-cut window in the cover, next 
to the words “Sealed in Protection,” 
and a small packet of oil sealed in a 
transparent plastic container peeks 
through. 

The inside spread reveals a photo- 

Continued on page 98 


Not a whodunit . . ‘Seven Days to Live,’’ sound and color film produced for Black & 
Decker, Towson, Md., manufacturer of portable power tools, tells story of seven-day 
“torture test’’ given company’s power saw, in spite of whodunit sounding title. Seven- 
minute movie, produced by VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, B&D’s agency, shows, 
after scenes like above, how saw emerged good as new. Film, being shown to prospects 
nationally, ties in with company’s spring advertising program centered this year 


around saw promotion. 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 4) 


"WHO NEEDS TO CHECK 
TRADE SHOW REGULATIONS 7” 











Guessing at Show Regulations can be pretty costly 


Show Regulations are set up for the benefit of all 
exhibitors . . . knowing and abiding by them. is much 
smarter than taking a chance of having to make costly 
last minute revisions. 


At GRS&W, nothing is left to chance! 

Every phase of exhibit planning and building is given 
the most careful consideration—our aim always is to 
create the most outstanding exhibit possible . . . one 
that serves as a powerful sales tool for your product. 


When you hire GRS&W as your exhibit builder, 
you'll be impressed with the technical skills, the expert 


craftsmanship of our workers and the creative abilities 
of our design and sales staffs . . . a combination that has 
“inspired” more than its share of award winning, sales 
producing exhibits. 


We're ready to prove we can come up with an unusual, 
original solution to your exhibit problem. A GRS&W 
salesman will be glad to stop in, anytime. 


GRS&W coordinated exhibit planning includes a. 
complete nation-wide service—from original planning 
through designing, building, installing, removing, stor- 
ing and re-shipping of your display properties. 


DID YOU KNOW .. . that GRS&W will furnish detailed factual reports concerning shows that offer 
the best possibilities for the sale of your product or services. 


GFR S&S & Wi iisoin?” 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvenia 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 96B 


graph of the press itself, to which 
the oil packet is affixed. Copy ex- 
plains that the Miller M.A.N. is the 
only offset press of its size fea- 
turing a complete, sealed-in, circu- 
lating oil system. 


Invites customers, prospects 
to get up and air their needs 


When a manufacturer wishes to 
find out his customer’s or prospect’s 
needs, it’s a good idea to ask him. 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co., Hartford, Conn., not only asked 
its customers and prospects. It in- 
vited several of them to attend a 
national sales meeting and to get 
up and state those needs before the 
company’s entire sales force. 

The company, manufacturer of 
motor controls and wiring devices, 
employed the technique in order to 
better acquaint its branch managers 
and supervisors with the specific 
requirements of prospects and cus- 
tomers. 

One speaker, Joseph G. Adiletta, 
assistant manager, Electronic La- 
boratory, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn., em- 
phasized the part the design engi- 
neer plays in the purchase of the 
manufacturer’s products. He ad- 


*Reel’ McKoy . . Practical unreeling device for use by builders 
and others using wire and cable from reels is demonstrated 
in combination light-touch-serious-touch inside triple spread of 
six-page promotion folder. Cartoon characters demonstrate 
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vised the manufacturer to provide 
the design engineer with literature 
tailored to his specific needs. He 
said that, when an engineer picks 
up a catalog, he expects to find spe- 
cific information about the specific 
product. 

Another speaker, J. P. Hamblen, 
president, Southern Electric Supply 
Co., Houston, urged that dealings 
between manufacturer and distrib- 
utor be forthright and sincere. He 
suggested the manufacturer’s sales- 
men stick strictly to business during 
calls, show real interest in distribu- 
tor’s problems and make every 
effort to help solve them. 


Celotex promotes its products 
by promoting other people’s 


Representatives of Celotex Corp., 
Chicago manufacturer of building 
materials, had their ears cocked 
during a series of recent merchan- 
dising meetings at which they heard 
home builders complain of a lack of 
effective point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising displays. 

The builders asked for displays 
which would dramatize the various 
quality products they include in 
their houses, and Celotex saw a 
solution which would not only help 
the builders but would merchan- 
dise its own products by merchan- 
dising other people’s as well. 


Answers a need . . Celotex display for 
builders features slotted cardboard dis- 
play unit, interchangeable cards so each 
builder can promote only products ac- 
tually used in his houses. 


Celotex came up with the an- 
swer in the form of a 1734x29” 
cardboard display containing 10 
slots into which the builders could 
insert listings of brand name prod- 
ucts which they employed. Special 
features of the display are the fact 


advantages, photograph demonstrates true appearance of re- 
usable wire and cable spool. ‘Reel McKoy” is a product of 
Broadway Contracting Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer of 
electrical equipment. 





that each is personalized (the 
builder’s own company name ap- 
pears at the top) and the fact that 
it is tailor made to each builder’s 
individual needs. The builders se- 
lect from a list of more than 60 
printed slot inserts bearing the 
names of other prominent manu- 
facturers’ products as well as Celo- 
tex products. Thus, the builder can 
select products he is using and set 
the display to work selling for him. 

The inserts are printed on 
translucent material so that the dis- 
play can be illuminated from be- 
hind. It can be either set upright on 
a counter or table or hung on a 
wall. 


GE merchandises outdoor home 
lighting to electric utilities 


In line with the popular indus- 
trial marketing trend toward pro- 
moting other company’s products in 
order to market your own, General 
Electric Co.’s Large Lamp Depart- 
ment, Cleveland, has been telling 
electric utilities how to cash in on 
the vast potential outdoor home 
lighting market. 

GE is spreading the message 
through a new “How-To Book of 
Outdoor Lighting Promotion.” The 
50-page book is the result of two 
years’ observation and study of the 
residential outdoor lighting market, 
according to M. R. King, advertis- 
ing manager of the department. 

“We believe it is a concrete plan- 
ning guide for the utility and a 
powerful tool to help convince the 
home owner to extend his lighting 
and living outside, beyond the re- 
strictions of home walls,” Mr. King 
said. 

How to plan, promote and sell 
the idea of residential outdoor 
lighting to various interested groups 
and industries is the theme of the 
brochure. Included are 14 pages of 
ease histories of electric utility 
companies which have already suc- 
cessfully carried out this type of 
program. These are followed by 
illustrations of outdoor lighting ads 
and exhibits, and suggested con- 
crete programs for carrying out an 
outdoor home lighting campaign. A 
catalog of outdoor lighting equip- 
ment manufacturers and a library 
of GE promotional and educational 
aids offer additional help. © 





CHANGING MARKET 


Here are the new techniques building supply dealers are using 
to maintain their position as your No. 1 source for builder sales. 

Big changes are taking place in the builder market. Build- 
ing supply dealers are aggressively developing and promoting 
effective new ways to boost volume and maintain their tradi- 
tional place as No. 1 source for builder sales . . . Get the facts 
on this significant change in methods of “controlling” and 
increasing sales of building products. Write for your copy of 
the comprehensive and authoritative BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEWS report: How Lumber and Building Material Dealers 
Meet the Challenge of “‘Direct Sales” to Builders. Just drop us 
a note on your company or agency letterhead. It will be 
rushed to you free of charge. 


a market report compiled from 
continuing studies by 


Building supPLY NEWS 


Read and respected by dealers for alert reporting and con- 
tinuing service, such as this study represents. Important to 
you as the effective means to reach and sell jlumber and 
building material dealers, the nation’s No. 1 salesmen of 
building products. It paysto pick BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
the dominant voice in the dominant segment of your market. 

“ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT 


MERCHANDISING PUBLICATIONS” 


S SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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. Theorres of media buying 


The case for the 
Investment Approach 


Some media men take this approach. 


Instead of just “buying space,” they invest their 
companies’ dollars, and they expect a solid re- 
turn on every dollar invested. To ensure this 
return, they dig relentlessly, everlastingly, for 
tangible, demonstrable facts. 


These media men go through the fine print of 
an ABC Statement the way their Wall Street 
counterparts dig into a balance sheet and finan- 
cial report, looking for hard, comparative facts. 
And they can tel! the difference between a spec- 
ulative, “shoe string’ stock, and a blue chip of 
consistent investment value every time. But 
whether the objective be immediate income, 
safety, or long-range growth, when they find 
value they don’t hesitate to put all their eggs in 


one basket. 


In selecting an advertising medium in the elec- 
trical industry, approach it from the investor’s 
viewpoint. Check the soundness of editorial con- 
tent, circulation methods and growth; consider 
the extra dividends of 4-to-1 reader preference; 
weigh carefully such items as advertiser ac- 
ceptance, cost per thousand, and all the addi- 
tional objective information in ABC Statements, 
the NIAA Media Data Form, and independently 
conducted surveys. Then read the magazines, 
visit their offices, meet their editors, and talk to 
industry leaders who are in a position to know. 


Whether your position is aggressive or defen- 
sive, short-range or long-, there’s only one “best 
buy.” May we show you the evidence? 


ectrical 
Worl 





YOU'RE 


vovne wooo ev YOUr Printing 


A haircut is a casual thing which is taken for 
granted, but without it a man cannot make a well- 
groomed impression. 

Many companies take their printed selling liter- 
ature for granted too. In doing so, they risk mak- 
ing a poor impression on prospects and customers. 

Don’t take this chance. Make sure your booklets 
and |brochures show brilliant color, faithful repro- 
duction, pleasing appearance. They are your silent 
salesmen. If printed on quality paper, they dem- 
onstrate your respect for your prospects. And your 
prospects, in turn, will show respect for you. 


HIGH STANDARD § 
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Get GOOD printing...Get a GOOD 
printer. Fine printing can only be produced by 
an expert. Always consult an experienced printer 
at the beginning of a job. He can achieve distinc- 
tive printed pieces that win friends for your com- 
pany and influence buying decisions in your favor. 
Most likely he’ll recommend Warren’s High 
Standard Printing Papers for your jobs. He knows 
that for fine printing results with economy, War- 
ren papers are top quality and therefore trust- 
worthy. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


printing papers 
make a 
good impression 





Company communications 


Employes do care how 
your business is doing 


They care so much, in fact, that some companies are 


discovering that the annual report is not enough. 


So here comes the monthly business report 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= Progressive managements around 
the country have long acknowl- 
edged the sheer wisdom of talking 
economic facts to employes in terms 
of the plant itself. Pious (and gen- 
eral) platitudes about the virtue of 
high quality and productivity earn 
no “A” on the production black- 
boards. 

The employe annual report— 
newest and one of the most effec- 
tive devices of communication— 
consistently reflects this. In reports 
to workers, companies no longer 
deal in abstractions; they get down 
to cases. They are persuading the 
employe reader to look at a graph, 
or a paragraph, and say: “This 
means me!” 

The employe report suffers from 
one obvious drawback: It comes 
out only once a year. Because the 
principle of reporting business facts 
has been found to be sound, cer- 
tain companies are stepping up the 
frequency of their reports to em- 
ployes. 


Supplementing annual reports 
- - At Electric Hose & Rubber Co., 
Wilmington, Del., the communica- 
tions personnel have worked out 
a plan of interim reporting which 
not only seems to have borne fruit, 
but suggests some procedures for 
others in employe communication 
who want to reach the people often, 
factually and credibly. 


For some years Electric Hose has 
used the monthly employe mag- 
azine to inform employes about the 
year’s progress. These yearly fea- 
tures have been capably executed, 
and, checked against the accepted 
do’s and don’ts of communication, 
they have come off very well. How- 
ever, it was felt by the company 
management that interim reports 
on the company’s business status 
might be a worth while supple- 
ment to the traditional annual re- 
port. 

It was decided at the outset that 
the employe magazine itself—called 
“The Hose Line’—would not be the 
best medium to use for disseminat- 
ing this type of information. There 
were two reasons: First, the mag- 
azine is a bi-monthly and there- 
fore the reports would be too in- 
frequent, and second, the mag- 
azine goes to an external as well 
as to an internal audience, and the 
company simply did not want to 
distribute widely the vital informa- 
tion the reports naturally might 
contain. 

Thus it was decided that the com- 
pany’s bi-weekly employe news- 
paper, “News & Views,” would be 
a much more serviceable medium. 
It would make it possible for the 
company to report more frequently, 
and the plan had the additional 
virtue of including only employes 
in the reading audience. It was de- 
cided that the interim reports 
would appear in alternate issues, 


hence employes get the business in- 
formation in print once each month. 
And by limiting the circulation to 
employes, the company is able to 
talk “economic turkey” and touch 
upon company topics of a some- 
what confidential nature. 


Really news . . To make each re- 
port as up-to-date as possible, the 
editors scheduled a regular “How’s 
Business?” feature for the last is- 
sue of each month. Only a week 
before the issue comes out, the ac- 
counting department completes to- 
tals and analyzes the previous 
month’s fiscal activities. Thus the 
employes read such information 
only a few days after it has been 
made available to top management 
and the board of directors. Be- 
cause the report is fresh, employes 
are able to measure the previous 
month’s good or bad performance 
while the performance is still in 
their minds. 

The feature is divided actually 
into two sections. One is called 
“The Over-all Picture” and is 
highlighted by comments on sales 
income, net profits, unfilled orders 
and hose in inventory, plus com- 
parisons with such standings of the 
preceding year. Copy on sales in- 
come lends itself quite well to pro- 
moting the competitive aspects of 
doing better than before, while dis- 
cussion of net profits enables the 
company to support in a variety of 
ways the thesis that profits are a 
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CAN YOU HIRE 


25,000 
SALESMEN 


for 1'/; cents a piece? 


it’s easy — 


when you use — 
Curteichcolor 3-D 


advertising 


POST CARDS 


e Obtain leads 

e Make direct sales 

® Reach hard-to-see buyers 
¢ Supplement advertising 
® Build good will 

e Keep accounts alive 


as 
' CURT TEICH & CO., INC. 
§ 1733 W. Irving Purk Rd., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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working man’s best friend. Unfilled 
orders and hose in inventory sta- 
tistics provide the editors with a 
means of commenting on employ- 
ment prospects for the coming 
weeks—a subject naturally of vital 
concern to every employe. 


Waste gets the spotlight . . The 
second half of the “How’s Busi- 
ness?” feature is concerned solely 
with the subject of waste and its 
companion factor, returned goods. 
This section is called “Our Costly 
Mistakes.” A chart shows how each 
of the product categories fared, 
with respect to both waste and re- 
turned goods. These are compared 
with performances for the previous 
month, as well as for the year to 
date, with the established standards 
for those periods. Copy elaborates 
on the current waste situation. 

The copy is candid. If employe 
carelessness has caused waste to 
go above standard, employes are 
told so. If, on the other hand, the 
waste factor jumped because of un- 
avoidable reasons (defective raw 
materials, working on experimen- 
tal items, equipment breakdowns 
etc.), these facts are freely stated. 
Outstanding waste reduction efforts 
by individual departments are 
highly publicized and praised, while 
unfavorable records are construc- 
tively criticized. The relationship of 
waste and returned goods to such 
factors as sales income, net profits 
and the company’s over-all busi- 
ness picture is underscored every 
month. 

Copy content and copy approval 
are the responsibility of the com- 
pany’s officers in addition to the 
publication’s editor. Every report is 


carefully planned and closely 
checked to see that the facts have 
been correctly interpreted, and in 
such a way that they will be un- 
derstood clearly by the employe 
audience. 


Employes become aware . . 
Editor Richard H. Shahan is frank 
to admit that it is difficult to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of such a fea- 
ture. However, in the first year 
of the series, the company had one 
of its best waste reduction records 
in recent years. How much the 
series contributed to this accomp- 
lishment is anyone’s guess, but it 
must have had some effect. 

Generally, however, the com- 
pany feels that more employes than 
ever are now aware of the waste 
situation and how it affects the 
over-all picture, and that employes 
are far better informed as to the 
progress of their company. Because 
the reports are made monthly as 
well as annually, employes. are 
probably in a much better position 
to help nip bad trends in the bud 
and to encourage the continuation 
of good ones. 

Anyone familiar with shop life 
recognizes quickly the question: 
“How are we doing?” It’s the ques- 
tion an employe asks to determine 
how the company is doing so that, 
in turn, he can translate the an- 
swer into terms of his own well- 
being. If he gets a reply to his 
question once a year, he has a 
partial answer. When he gets his 
answer more often, as he does at 
Electric Hose, he has a clear and 
current idea of where he stands. 
And, being human, he wants to 
know. ¥ 





Advertiser changes. . 


J. M. Cook . . new marketing vice-presi- 
dent at Cutler-Hammer, Milwaukee elec- 
trical manufacturer, announces broadening 
of marketing staff: E. B. Fitzgerald is new 
apparatus sales manager; L. P, Niessen, 
advertising manager, takes on additional 
duties as public relations manager; F. A. 
Wright is new general sales manager; 
R. GC. Monahan, marketing research man- 
ager; and H. B. Phillips, quantity sales 
consultant. Mr. Wright is in charge of field 
sales and will be reported to by G. A. 
Rauch, distributor sales manager; and 
W. F. Ave'Lallemant, staff assistant. Mr. 


Fitzgerald has product sales responsibility 
and will be reported to by C. W. Ludvig- 
sen, systems control sales division man- 
ager; C. G. Sims, quantity sales division 
manager; F. C. McNicol, general purpose 
control sales division manager; K. M. 
Nelson, industrial purpose control sales di- 
vision; A. R. Johnson, low voltage distribu- 
tion apparatus sales division manager; 
M. R. Brice, service sales division man- 
ager; and E. G. Peterson, staff consultant. 
James B. Green . . from midwest district 
manager, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., to engineering 
sales division manager, Fort Worth Steel 
& Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex. He re- 

Continued on page 124 





It’s time to 
take a close look at 


pro fessional 





metalworking 
editorial 


There’s a very revealing answer in 
closely studying the editorial content 
of a professional publication. 


Take a close look at THE TOOL 
ENGINEER — read by more than 
38,000 men in tool engineering. 

It has editorial in “depth”— complete 
authoritative, in demand. 


It’s written by men who know tool 
engineering; for men who practice 
the science of tool engineering. 
And these men—in employing 
their practical knowledge of 
products and processes — influence 
and make metalworking purchases. 


Take a close look — then ask yourself, 
should my advertising schedule be 
without a professional publication? 


Ta Citi) | 


Fngimeer 


Published by the American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 
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put the ‘Touch 


There’s anew way to sell life insurance today ... 


Some insurance 
consoles you later. 
Equitable’s 

Living Insurance 
can be your 

best friend now. 


Cold and wide though the world may seem, a friend can make it 
small and warm. In many ways, Living Insurance gives you this same 
feeling. 

Equitable’s kind of insurance brings with it the cheerful know!- 
edge that you have something good to lean on, day by day ~ not 
alone in case of disaster. For Living Insurance fits your happiest 
plans, and guarantees the funds to fulfill them from the start. 

Talk to the Man from Equitable about the things you want to 
have. College for your children. A substantial cash nest egg. A re- 
tirement income, perhaps. All these — and more — are certain with 
Living Insurance on your side. Because Living Insurance means 
benefits for the living. Benefits for you while you live. If you die, 
benefits for those who live on after you. 


Living Insurance 
ty Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


EQUITABLE SELLS “LIVING INSURANCE?” ... the peace of mind and pleasures you can enjoy while you're alive, And from 
this new approach—a fresh sales strategy for Equitable, new and better sales tools for their men, more compulsive advertising. 
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There’s a new way to sell life insurance, air transportation, 
cigarettes and many other things today. Now, too, a new way 
to sell your product to the Chemical Process Industries . . . 


of ‘lomorrow 
in today’s CPI selling! 


With costs up clear across the board and slated to climb 
even higher in ’58 — the “profit squeeze” is as punishing 
on you as it is your customers. That’s why the old way of 
trying to sell “everybody” has priced itself out of business 


. . . especially in the high “net”-minded Chemical Process - | 
Industries. A “new” sales approach is inevitable! em ICd 

As the CPI marketplace mushrooms — more plants and 
more people — the cost and confusion of going after every 
reputed “buyer” becomes prohibitive. But your own good 
sense insists that growth doesn’t thin out buying power. 


Quite the contrary, it concentrates more authority into the 
most logical hands. . .CP/-Management. 


More plants mean added profit responsibility for the men 

who authorized the expansion. More technicians and chem- 

ists — greater responsibility for their performance by the To 

men who hired them. And when you mention profits and i 

performance, you can only mean CP/]-Management in all Se | 

functions . . . from right at the top in administration to ene 
production and plant operations, pti and construction, CPI- M dnageme nt 
research and development, sales and purchasing. In 


And that, in turn, can only mean CHEMICAL WEEK, man- 

agement’s own magazine. Here is the new way to move d | 

your product faster . . . the “class” approach, the low-cost, functions 
high-volume way to sell a compacted audience of “some- mug 
bodies.” And it’s the kind of publication you'll like as 

much as they do — a business newsweekly, crisp, timely, 

on its toes. It puts THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW in your 

own CPI selling — keeps you ahead of today’s market. 
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PROBLEMS 


BUT KEEP IT THAT WAY 





It’s easy, efficient 
to set up orderly 
artwork file 


= During the past five or six years 
our advertising department has 
grown both in size and function, 
and I now realize that we lack in 
organization in many areas. One 
spot where we are weak organiza- 
tion-wise is in our art files. Frank- 
ly, they are a complete mess, and 
in the interest of orderliness and 
time saving, we want to set up a 
good system. 

What would you suggest? . . Ad- 
vertising Manager. 





= One advertising manager we 
know of, who has to handle a me- 
dium volume: of artwork, recently 
reorganized his files. 

Based on his experience, you may 
want to consider the following sug- 
gestions: 

First, make an outline, separat- 
ing your corapany’s equipment by 
product lines. Then go through all 
your artwork, separating it by these 
same product lines. 

Next, obtain an engraver’s proof, 
or a photostat, of each piece of art- 
work. These proofs or stats, in most 
cases, will be of a size that can be 
pasted on an 8x11” loose-leaf 
page. In the few instances where 
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IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


proofs are too large, you can have 
the original art photostated down 
to a size that will fit your 84x11” 
page. 

Then assign one loose-leaf binder 
to each product line. Each binder 
will, of course, contain proofs or 
photostats of artwork relating to 
anything in a given product line. 
Your next step will be to assign 
numbers to each piece of art. Then 
mark the corresponding number on 
the proof or photostat that appears 
in the loose-leaf binder. 

When you need a certain piece of 
art, you refer to the proper loose- 
leaf binder, locating the proof or 
photostat of the art you are looking 
for. Then locate the art with the 
same number in your art file, which 
obviously will be set up in numer- 
ical order. 

Now comes the most important 
part of the system. Be sure anyone 
taking a piece of art signs his name 
along with the date on the back of 
the page on which the proof or stat 
is pasted. At the same time, he must 
indicate the use to which the art is 
being put. By following this system 
closely, it will at all times be pos- 
sible to determine who took the 
artwork, when, and for what pur- 
pose. To make the system less sub- 
ject to carelessness or oversight, 


you may want to put one person in 
charge of the binders, with the pro- 
vision that he or she make sure that 
the proper signature and accom- 
panying information is obtained. 

When the art is returned, the 
person in charge of the binders, 
must make a notation on the back 
of the proof or stat indicating who 
returned it, and when. 

This system is not the all-perfect 
solution that will make all your 
artwork control problems disappear 
into thin air, but it is a good basic 
system which you can refine de- 
pending on your own requirements. 

One other point: Be sure you 
don’t clutter your files with a lot of 
dead and obsolete artwork. Throw 
it away! * 





Pharmaceutical house offers 
“say-it-yourself” kits 


A “say-it-yourself” public rela- 
tions kit is being offered to pharma- 
cists throughout the country by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. The 
program was announced in the 
form of a brochure mailed to retail 
and hospital pharmacies throughout 
the country. The pharmacists were 
invited to send for the kit in order 
to make National Pharmacy Week 
a 52-week-a-year proposition. 

The illustrated, two-color folder 
reports the activities of Pfizer Lab- 
oratories and J. B. Roerig Co., divi- 
sions of Chas Pfizer & Co., in behalf 
of the nation-wide observance last 
October. It suggests what a phar- 
macist can do on the local level to 
publicize pharmacy’s service to the 
community the year around: 

“No one can speak better about 
you and your profession than you 
can yourself,” the brochure de- 
clares. “No one can do more than 
you to build your standing in the 
community and improve your rela- 
tions with customers and other 
members of the profession.” 

The kit, offered free of charge to 
the pharmacists, includes instruc- 
tions and material for giving talks 
before civic and fraternal groups, 
furthering inter-professional inter- 
ests through joint activities with 
dentist and doctor groups and ar- 
ranging to be interviewed over local 
radio and tv stations. = 





You may know who makes. it, but... 


tells you where to BUY 


Product information is important, but... 
where to buy it is equally important! Your adver- 
tising message in the Associated Construction 
Publications includes this vital point-of-sale in- 
formation. Because each ACP book is published 
for a specific geographic location, your ad can 
list the names and addresses of your dealers in 
that area. Thus, in your “sign off,” the reader- 
prospect is directed to a specific dealer, and often 
it is a dealer the reader knows, and trusts! This 
is another important advantage locally-edited 
ACP Regionals offer over national publications. 


The Brand may be tops, but... 

your customers can’t beat a path to your door 
until you give them a road map! That road map 
- is an advertising message in Associated Construc- 
tion Publications. This supplies the missing link 


CONSTRUCTION 


Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
i, i, BAL +, 


COMPLETE SALES COVERAGE Mi 





P 


between manufacturer and customer. You know 
that to sell your product you need the local sales- 
service-parts facilities and know-how of the local 
dealer. Since advertising is a part of sales, doesn’t 
it make sense to bring the local flavor—the local 
dealer into the act? And only ACP Regionals 
give you the “sales force” to do it! 


National Coverage is a must, but... 

go one step further—get both national and local 
coverage in ACP. ACP books cover the nation, 
yet each is localized for the area it serves. They 
are read best—they sell best. They supply buying 
information . .. right on the local level. Any way 
you look at it, personalized selling is best! So, 
get national coverage by all means, and localize 
and personalize this coverage... through ACP! 
Remember ... the difference means sales! 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR 
425 DeBaliviere Avenve 
St. Lovis 12, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


Secretary: 

Gordon L. Anderson 

1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 

505 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 16, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
807 Thomas Building 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





How youcan move your products... . 




















Look at the way 
INSTRUMENT AND CONTROL 


faak-laleit-(eaieia-la-meole mi: 





... for the power and plant services in in- 


dustry must be carefully controlled and “y 

> es 
PYocobha-\e-humectsrlibbucte Gn comebeliebucme-iebel ule) f =) 
ba . oe aind | pera meas 
finished product. Instrument and control ae} 


manufacturers know POWER readers 
specify their products. That is why ae 
POWER is a primary medium for their A 


advertising messages to industry. 














During 1957 POWER carried a total of 236 pages « 


advertising from the following companies: 


f instrument and control 










AUTOM 





ATIC SwiITcH Co INFILCO, IN PENN INSTRUMENT Div., 













BaiLey METER Co JERGUSON GAGE & VALVE Co Burcéess- MANNING Co 
A. W. CasH Co JOHNSON SERVICE Co PermutTit Co 
CLEVELAND CONTROLS KIELEY & MUELLER, IN¢ Powers REGULATOR Co 
CLIMAX CONTROLS Div., LESLIE Co RELIANCE GAUGE COLUMN Co 
BLACK SIVALLS & BRYSON MANNING, MAXWELI Repusiic FLow Meters Co 
Copes- VULCAN Div.. & Moore, Inc. Sarco Co., Ini 
Biraw-Knox Co MarsH HEATING EQUIPMENT Co. SCAM INSTRUMENT CoRP 
the campanies D1amonp Power Speciatty Co. MarsH INSTRUMENT Co S. Morcan SmiTH Co 










THomas A. Epison INpDusTRIES MASON-NEILAN Diy., SPENCE ENGINEERING Co., INC 
FISHER GOVERNOR Co WORTHINGTON CORP THE C. E. Squires Co 
1 We>-4:16) 108 Ore) NY) Cod BY ods bap 21 © Oc) 00 1: Bare TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
HaGAN CHEMICALS Mercorp Corp; U.S. GauceE Div 
& CONTROLS IN«¢ MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELI AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS 
es 6. 4-9 Oe): 2 REGULATOR Co WALLACE & TiERNAN 
HeNzEY Co PANELLIT, INC WrIGHT-AUSTIN Co 
Pau B. Huyette Co., Inc PENBERTHY MANUFACTURING CO. YARNALL-WARING Co 








These companies know they must sell the power and plant services engineer 
and that POWER is the publication he reads most for job help information. 


too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 
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-..TO MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the men... the industry... 


Facilities Engineer, W. R. Clapp, and Su- The Harrison Plant of Otis Elevator Company where 
perintendent of Maintenance, T. McWil- Otis manufactures Passenger and Freight Elevators, 
liams, at Otis Elevator Company, Harri- Escalators and Travelators. 

son, New Jersey. 


As a facilities engineer, Mr. Clapp’s function is the investigation, planning, 
engineering and completion of all major new engineered projects. 


As superintendent of maintenance, Mr. McWillianis is responsible for opera- 
tion, maintenance and repair of all plant facilities and utilities. He recommends 
replacements to existing facilities and has jurisdiction over the delivery of all 
the following plant services: steam (for process, cleaning and heating), water 
(for fire, sanitation, drinking, cooling and process) , electricity, air conditioning, 
refrigeration, ventilation, compressed air and lubrication. 


About POWER Mr. Clapp says—‘“‘New products are my job. I’ve been reading 
POWER for 13 years and I wouldn’t be without it. It keeps me abreast of 
new ideas and sources of supply.” 


And Mr. McWilliams says—“Several magazines come in here but POWER is 
the only one I select for myself. I haven’t been in this job too long and I really 
rely on the information in POWER. Just a short while ago I quoted figures from 
an advertisement in POWER on one of my recommendations to management.” 


The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 


We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail fF 


what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 
Write for your copy. 


BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


@ @ 
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FORUM 


Top management sees profit in 
sending executives to trade shows 


Many industrial companies send executives and technical 


personnel thousands of miles to visit a trade show. This feature 


tells why. It’s written by top management men who answered 


our question on whether or not their companies had a policy 
of regularly sending men to visit trade shows and what values 


they expected to receive from such visits. Here are the an- 
swers.. 


Ideas from shows 
‘amply repay costs’ 


By E. J. Thomas 
President 
Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
Akron, O. 





# In our constant search for great- 
er effectiveness in product research 
and development and in new and 
better ways of doing business, we 
naturally encourage our personnel 
to attend certain trade shows, just 
as we carefully scan newspapers 
and magazines, trade and technical 
publications. 

We must always be on the alert 
for ideas or “leads” in our broad, 
diversified program of manufactur- 
ing and marketing, because change 
is the keynote of progress and ad- 
vancement. 

This is not to say that we send 
our men to all trade shows. Over 
the years, we have learned to be 
selective, and our representatives 
attend only those exhibits where 
the harvest of knowledge is likely 
to be the greatest. 

On this list, we include those 
shows or exhibits where there are 
large numbers of vehicles on dis- 
play—whether they be automobiles, 
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trucks, farm tractors, earthfnover 
and construction machinery or mo- 
bile homes. Most vehicles on wheels 
use tires, and tires still constitute 
the major portion of our business. 

Quite naturally, we would also 
include trade shows where, for ex- 
ample, the latest equipment for ma- 
terials handling is on display, be- 
cause we are large manufacturers 
of conveyor belts; furniture shows, 
because we are the biggest pro- 
ducer of foam rubber cushioning 
products; and packaging shows, be- 
cause of our activity in the field of 
packaging films. 

We would not attempt to measure 
precisely the benefits derived from 
attendance at such shows. But be- 
cause progress in any endeavor be- 
gins with an idea, we believe that 
if we get one or more ideas at a 
trade show, we are amply repaid. 


Show attendance 
‘keeps us on our toes’ 


By T. T. Arden 

President 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


= Our company is made up of 
several manufacturing divisions 
and two extensive research and de- 
velopment laboratories. 





See the special trade show sec- 
tion, beginning on p. 55. 





We have a policy of expecting di- 
vision sales personnel to attend all 
district or area trade shows and 
meetings pertaining to our busi- 
ness. 

For the national trade shows we 
expect our personnel from engi- 
neering research and development 
laboratories, sales and manufac- 
turing divisions to attend. 

Our main interests in such shows 
are to observe new product trends 
in merchandising product develop- 
ment that might lend itself to the 
usage of our devices and to keep 
acquainted with merchandising per- 
sonnel of our customers that at- 
tend such shows. 

We feel that our attendance at a 
trade show is very necessary to 
keep us on our toes and abreast of 
the times. 


Keeps posted on new 
developments at shows 


By R. B. Semple 
President 
Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 





= Trade shows are, to Wyandotte, 
a valuable means of keeping posted 
on new’ developments in the fields 
related to chemical manufacture. 
While it is true that such shows 
aren’t an absolute necessity, as the 
advertisements and news articles 
about new ideas are always avail- 
able, gathering in one place dem- 
onstrations of new products and 
competent people to discuss them 
is extremely helpful. 

Some of the trade shows are at- 
tended regularly by several of our 
engineers and research men; some- 
times they are sufficiently im- 
pressed by a demonstration to ask 
our purchasing agents to obtain 
complete information and vendor 
recommendations. Other types of 
shows, which are designed more as 
conventions of the particular trade 
concerned than a medium of pre- 
senting new ideas, are not given as 
much consideration by our people. 

Generaliy speaking our interest 

Continued on page 115 









Individually, or in combination, 


these factors purchase-control every job 


in heating, piping and air conditioning 


You have to reach all of these specifying and 
buying factors—no one alone covers the market 
for you. 


Besides their unquestioned control of pur- 
chasing, in the industrial-large building field, 
how else do these KEY factors “fit together’’? 
In this way: As a group, they form the 
reader-audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


How do these engineers and contractors re- 
gard HP&AC? The provable answer is — 


SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS 


HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid 
circulation in its field. 


How do manufacturers and their agencies 
rate HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable — 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising vol- 
ume, has more advertisers, and is used on an 
exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Where do your products fit into the puzzle? 
Complete information by return mail. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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READING TIME: 30 DAYS 


Or one month — the time it takes an issue of PuLP 
& Parer* to be completely exposed to its busy 
readers. Conversely, to give this dynamic industry 
the kind of coverage it deserves, it takes Putp & 
PapeEr’s editors a month to get out each issue. 
Technical articles, profiles of business leaders, re- 
ports on industry trends, and news from major 
producing areas, all take time to read, too. And to 
reread as a reference. 

Management people on every. production level of 
the pulp, paper and paperboard industry prefer 


this thoughtful approach, apparently. Far more of 
them subscribe to Pup & Paper than to any other 
related publication. Besides having the largest paid 
circulation — Pup & Paper, as a monthly publi- 
cation, has ranked number one in annual advertis- 
ing volume for a long, long time. 


For complete information on markets served by PULP 
& PAPER or any other Miller Freeman publication, 
you are cordially invited to write or phone the home 
office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 Se - 
eae, 
ry > f a 
MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS :@: @ 
SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 +» CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 


VANCOUVER, 8.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 
NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 112 


in trade shows varies in direct 
proportion to the value we expect 
to receive from them. Doubtless we 
will continue to send people to at- 
tend them as long as they continue 
to fulfill what we consider their 
primary purpose—to present in- 
formation that could be of value 
to us in conducting our business. 


Goes to trade shows 
‘fo see and to be seen’ 


By Edward P. 
Gillane 

President 

Pratt & Whitney Co. 
West Hartford, 
Conn. 


= To see and to be seen, to listen 
and to be heard—these are the prin- 
cipal reasons why our people, par- 
ticularly our engineers and our 
sales staff, attend many of the more 
important trade shows throughout 
the world. 

If a favorable attitude toward in- 
dustrial shows related to our inter- 
ests may be the gage of policy, then 
definitely it is the company’s policy 
to encourage such visits. But our 
principal executives are unre- 
stricted in the dispatch of their re- 
sponsibility, and this latitude pro- 
vides freedom of judgment in all 
matters including trade show at- 
tendance. 

I believe that trade shows satisfy 
a well demonstrated need. Not only 
do we participate in some of them 
as an integral part of the sales pro- 
grams of our several divisions, but 
we also look upon them favorably 
as a source of knowledge, as a 
stimulant for ideas and as means of 
raising our sights beyond the con- 
fines of our own company’s opera- 
tions. 

Show visitation is not a one-way 
street, however. Our personnel are 
as intent on giving as they are on 
receiving. 

Because the machinery business 
is international in scope and also 
because we enjoy a fair share of 
foreign trade, certain of our staff 


attend important trade shows in 
foreign countries as well as in the 
United States. Their reports back 
home are of obvious value to us. 

We have no complaint with re- 
gard to trade shows in the machine 
tool manufacturing industry. They 
are held at five-year intervals by 
mutual consent of the members of 
our trade association. The regula- 
tory aspects of this agreement tend 
to enhance the value of each of 
these shows. 


Shows help in 
‘creative engineering’ 


By D. J. Webster 
Assistant Manager 
Commercial 
Equipment Div. 
Raytheon Mig. Co. 
Waltham, Mass. 


= Trade shows serve a very im- 
portant function in the electronics 
industry from.our viewpoint. The 
opportunity to see, compare and 
discuss the operation of competitive 
types of equipment with visitors, 
exhibitors and users of the equip- 
ment at the show saves time and 
money in selecting the right equip- 
ment for Raytheon. 

Sometimes our engineers see 
equipment at these trade shows 
which open up a whole new avenue 
of approach for the design of Ray- 
theon products, hence from a crea- 
tive engineering viewpoint we 
sometimes find trade shows valu- 
able. 

Attendance at trade shows, like 
any other activity, costs money and 
therefore must be properly eval- 
uated and controlled. Our managers 
are expected to judge the value of 
the attendance of Raytheon person- 
nel at the various trade shows and 
control their attendance accord- 
ingly. » 





More next month 


So many executives replied to our 
question on trade shows that we don’t 
have room for all of them this issue. 
We'll run the rest of the comments 
next month. 
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NEW IRON AGE MAS- 
TER LIST is the only cur- 
rently available guide to the 
revised (1957) SIC codes 
for specific metalworking 
plants. Permits you to clas- 
sify customers and prospects 
by new 4-digit SIC codes, 
as well as check complete- 
ness of your list. Provides 
data on nearly 27,000 metal- 
working plants employing 
20 or more plant workers. 
This basic market research 
tool, which cannot be dupli- 
cated at any price, can be 
leased by companies selling 
to metalworking for $200, 
plus returnable $50 deposit. 





How to Identify 
Your Markets in Metalworking 


IRON AGE’s Master List of Plants in Metalworking 
permits you to classify by new SIC codes ... check 
completeness of your customer and prospect list 


Identifying the industries that make up your 
markets is the first step in any market evaluation 
program. If you have customers and prospects 
in metalworking, the IRON AGE Master 
List permits you to classify them by the new 
(1957) SIC codes, as well as check the com- 
pleteness of your list. It is essential to have these 
new classifications, because all Government 
figures on metalworking gathered after Jan. 1, 
1958 will be reported with the revised codes. 
The IRON AGE Master List of Plants in 
Metalworking gives you name, city and state, 
1957 4-digit SIC code, plant size code, and 
IA Industrial Area Code for nearly 27,000 
metalworking plants employing 20 or more 
plant workers (94% of the market). The list is 
not intended for direct-mail purposes; it pro- 
vides only enough information to enable com- 


panies selling to metalworking to check and 
code their customers and prospects. 

Based on data which cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to develop, the IRON AGE 
Master List can be leased by companies selling 
to metalworking at $200, plus returnable $50 
deposit. As an alternative, IA will code your 
customers and prospects for 10¢ a name. 

The Master List is just one of the research 
tools available to you under the IRON AGE’s 
new 4-point Marketing Assistance Program ... 
a program designed to help companies selling 


40. metalworking carry out the 4 steps listed 


below in meeting today’s profit squeeze success- 
fully and preparing for tomorrow’s new wave 
of expansion. 

For complete details, contact your IRON 
AGE representative. 








How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 





1. 

Identify the 
industries that 
make up your 
markets 


2. 

Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 








a. 

increase sales 
efficiency by 
preselling buying- 
specifying team 











» IRON AGE 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Advertising Volume 


in Business Papers 
















NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10" advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 










April /volume 10.8% (in pages) under 1957 Year to date/volume 9.3% (in pages) under 1957 
1938 1957 page ch % ch 1958 1957 page change % change 


























Industrial 27,030 30,850 — 3,820 — 12.4 Industrial 101,646 114,619 — 12,973 — 113 
Product News* 2,879 3,049 — 170 — 5.6 Product News* 10,978 11,288 — 310 — 27 
Trade 5,568 6,306 — 738 — 11.7 Trade 21,980 24,11 — 2,431 — 10.0 
Class 3,780 3,913 — 133 — 34 Class 14,729 14,523 + 206 + 14 
Export 1,380 1,458 -- 78 — 54 Export 4,885 5,103 — 218 — 43 
Total 40,637 45.576 — 4,939 — 108 Total 154,218 169,944 — 15,726 — 93 
*1/9 page units *1/9 page units 







April Pages Pages to Date April Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 Industrial Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 


















































Aeronautical Engineering Review _ 43 89 170 332 Gonebuiitie «28S hl 70 82 250 300 
Air Conditioning, ch aren & Consulting Engineer — 142 120 540 423 
pana RETR ae 95 119 341 419 Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 

Air Force* 55 90 236 277 (7x10 ad units) 182 207 686 813 
American Aviation (bi-w.) - <nithpacions §106 186 331 511 Control Engineering —— ~~ 109 138 429 539 
American Boxmoker® — 29 30 122 124 Dairy Record *°S7 66 222 252 
American Brewer ~~... 35 34 122 141 Design News (bi-w.) ————----____- 236 329 1032 1210 
American Builder _....--------—«s«*«{ii246—'is298 39679 Ss‘ 81 Diesel Power 59 84 148 197 
American City 171 169 614 664 Diesel Progress (9x12) 

American Dyestuff ‘Reporter ‘bi-w,) 198 103 336 359 (7210 ‘ad: walleye 30 34 146 146 
American Gas Journal — 29 23 ag 89 Dixie Contractor (w.) —— ~~~ 190 144 700 573 
American Machinist (bi-w.) —— 428 486487, 1560 =: 1947 Drilling - aes | 120 467 469 
American Milk Review ~~ ~____ 74 84 285 282 Electric Light & Power ‘bi-w) - 147 166 561 715 
American Printer ~~... 30 76 101 Electrical Construction & Mntce. eet |S | 211 636 690 
Analytical Chemistry 104 303 282 Electrical Design News ———.__ 84 427 354 
Appliance Manufacturer 101 278 356 Electrical Engineering ~~ 105 272 - 408 





279 875 1071 





Architectural Forum — 191 523 731 Electrical Manufacturing 







































































Architectural Record 302 1037 1131 Electrical South 60 256 262 
Automation —_ sa 66 302 250 Blevtriog! Weel 125 328 413 
Automotive Industries | ‘(semi- mo.) copies bp 239 815 1052 Electrical World (w.) — 454 1356 1591 
Aviation Age* 215 650 906 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) — 238 983 967 
Aviation Week _. 467 1226 1696 Electronic Technician — 32 160 143 
Bakers Weekly — 204 737 748 Risetrontie teh a a 355 1258 1560 
Baking Industry (bi w.) 124 579 569 Engineering & Mining Journal —— 150 167 619 649 
Bedding ; 77 88 314 340 Engineering News-Record (w.) —— *425 458 1613 1798 
Better Roads _. 40 53 143 184 Excavating Engineer —-..... 47 49 165 176 
Boxboard Containers — ~~~. 99 99 270 283 Factory Management & Mntce. _. 210 284 807 1069 
mre INO 43 48 149 182 Fibre Containers & Paperboard 

Brick & Clay Recotd 70 85 224 270 OS Ra ERMC ee 127 402 394 
Building Products? — 79 63 323 242 Fleet Owner a ae 149 642 659 
Butane-Propane News ~~ ace 59 71 225 286 Food Engineering "iar 162 478 565 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 130 42 157 168 Food Packer —. *23 36 106 8=187 
Carbide Engineering — ~~. 21 16 82 62 Food Processing 79 105 347 391 
Geromic Industry .(.__.—_._ 120 123 331 356 Foundry 159 190 624 736 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) * 4309 434 1156 1292 Gas ._.. felis Soi bt ae 86 88 319 356 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 331 387 1223 1387 Gas Age bi-w.) has 46 49 172 182 
Chemical Engineering Progress 85 97 351 412 Graphic Arts Monthly “(4Y/gx6Y2)" _ *250 225 851 882 
Chemical Processing — ‘ 249 830 871 Grinding & Finishing ~~ 51 68 201 234 
Chemical Week 2, ; 346 972 1164 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 160 193 758 887 
Civil Engineering — ~~~... 78 301 312 Hitchcock's Wood Working ~~ 88 84 330 319 
RS Se I eee 137 514 536 House & Home oa a 280 635 850 
Coal Utilization 30 133 126 Ice Cream Review 765 85 239 307 
Combustion Pe se | ET SEN 46 177 183 Industrial & Engineering Chemistry *80 81 297 330 
Commercial Car Journal 278 728 773 Industrial Development 20 19 77 83 
Concrete Products ~~. 49 187 168 Industrial Laboratories aassecacnie’ 88 101 336 393 
Construction (bi-w.) ~~ 127 484 470 Industrial Packaging . 29 33 110 132 
Construction Bulletin (w.) . sane 280 913 987 Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) —— 26 31 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) ~~ 283 990 1048 Inland Printer 92 87 319 319 
Constructioneer (w.) 404 956 1071 International Oilman Li acgnsdenan 19 17 66 55 
Construction Equipment — 131 521 618 Iron Age (w.) 1442 495 1860 2067 
Construction Methods & Equipment 188 222 680 884 ISA Journal 4] 50 181 194 
Construction News Leather & Shoes (w.) — ~~. 124 104 432 401 
Public Works Issue (bi-w.) —_____. **138 116 480 452 LP-Gas 51 55 202 247 






Continued on page 120 
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Media Selection Case Study No. 3 


B. F. GOODRICH 


PRODUCTS 

















PRODUCT AND OBJECTIVE...Goodrich Industrial Rub- 
ber Goods —in this specific ad, Grommet V-belts. To 
demonstrate conclusively for an important audience 
how Goodrich improvements in rubber bring about 
extra savings in manufacturing plants. 








BEGoodrich report: 


” a oh; 


rato the peer 
recommended Gromer belts, «tot 
ferent kind of V belt developed and 


Poet eA, 











ADVERTISING ... A month-in, month-out program of 
“success story” pages, in the effective format of “Prob- 
lem,” “What was done,” “Savings,” “Where to buy.” 
Each carries prominently the name, “B. F. Goodrich,” 
as well as a pertinent, provocative headline. To wit: 
“Big steel gizzard grinds rocks.” 


——-—--------------—----- -—-------}------------------------------- 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANY 


BUYING INFLUENCES...Works Managers, Plant Engi- 
neers, Production Supervisors, and other operating 
managers... “‘professional managers’ whose group 
attack on costs gives them control of the manufactur- 
ing process, and the equipment and buildings involved. 


MEDIUM...FACTORY, the businesspaper that talks 
this identical language in its editorial pages, and the 
only businesspaper published exclusively for “the men 
who manage” the plant. This prime responsibility of 
FACTORY readers, plus their sheer weight of numbers 
in the plant, gives them the balance of buying power. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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AD VOLUME... 


continued from jp. 118 


Industrial Group 


April Pages Pages to Date 
1957 1958 1957 





Lumberman —__ 
Machine & Tool ‘Blue Book 
(4Yox61/2)™ 
Machine Design (hi-w.) 
Machinery 
Maintenance (1114x1114) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineerirg/Log 
Mass_ Transportation 
Materials in Design Engineering __ 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Products Mcmufacturing 
Metal Progress 
Metalworking 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 
Milk Dealer 
Milk Products Journal 
Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World —...._ 
Missiles & Rockets: 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Brewery Age 
Modern Concrete 
Modern Industrial Press 
Modern Machine Shop (41/2x6/2) _ 





Modern Materials sanaasties cethapiS 


Modern Metals —__ 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Railroads 


National Bottlers’ ‘Gazette 


National Petroleum News — 


National Provisioner (w.) — 
National Safety Mews —. 
New England Construction (bi-w.) - 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) - 


Pacific Builder & Engineer - isainnnlsanaha 


Package Engineering 
Packaging Parade 


Paper, Film & Foil Converter —. 


Paper Industry 


Paper Mills News (w.) — 
Paper Trade Journcd (w.) ~~... 


Petroleum Engineer® 


Petroleum Refiner >_> 


Petroleum Week ... 
4a Line Industry 
Pit 

alg 


Plant Engineering AREAS DD Si 


Plating 
Power 


Power Engineering ie SSS preter 


Practical Builder - 

Printing Magazine — 
Proceedings of the IRE. 
Product Engineeriny (w.) 
Production 

Production Equipment - 
Products Finishing (4Ygx6Y>) 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works 

Pulp & Paper 

Purchasing (bi-w.) 
Purchasing News (bi-w.) 
Quick Frozen Fooxls 
Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Freight Traffic — : 
Railway Locomotive & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling é& 
Communications  . 
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136 339 
280 


1249 


Industrial Group 


April Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 1957 





Railway Track & Structures —..._.. 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products —.._... Riis 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) 

Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 

SAE Journal 

Signal re HERS 

Southern Lumber “Journal . Bieta eas oe 

Southern Lumberman (semi- mo.) _ ee 

Southern Power & Industry —. 

Southwest Builder & Contractor (w. a 

Steel (w.) ee ae 

Street Engineering ——--....... 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 

Telephony {wa . 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer —_......... 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) - 

Veneers & Plywood _ iailenintic beige tees 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) 

Western Canner & Packer 

Western Construction 

Western Industry — 

Western Machinery & Steel ‘World - 

Western Metalworking” 

Wood Worker Boe: 

World Oil 

World Petroleum (9x12) 





49 55 215 218 
130 171 472 594 
132 152 520 508 


532 497 

50 60 
393 481 

89 105 
211 236 
500 580 
232 251 
1279 1124 
1865 2223 

67 67 
463 478 
801 758 
638 648 
467 543 
502 630 
245 452 
768 901 
507 630 
540 602 
107 117 

84 83 
262 256 
252 233 
271 286 
1032 1044 
134 124 
362 488 
240 339 
405 496 
234 313 
126 150 
573 845 
369 459 


27,044 30,865 101,646 114,619 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x43/;,") 


7x10 pages. 


Product News Group 


. not in standard 


April Pages 
1958 1957 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 





Industrial Equipment News __. 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 
Jobber Product News 

New Equipment Digest 

Plastics World 

Product Design & Development _.. 
Transportation Supply News 


Total 


Trade Group 


. 2,879 


780 858 3056 3247 
224 215 908 849 
137 105 535 360 
777 815 2804 2929 
270 358 1131 1438 
416 408 1590 1507 
275 290 954 958 


3,049 10,978 11,288 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


April Pages 
1958 1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 

News (w.) (1014x14) 
American Artisan or 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant -... 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News - 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combinations 
Druggists Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions — 

Grocery Editions ; 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 

(7x10 ad units) - aS 
Cleaning Laundry World - 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x1 “Hig 

(7x10 ad units) - Feet? TS 
Department Store Economist _ Sasa . 


**92 116 357 430 
102 120 417 553 


*7161 202 639 858 
37 44 217 190 
§$°286 316 763 775 
136 152 497 552 
259 846 994 


30 162 170 
61 310 341 


98 452 48) 
143 486 535 


52 205 195 
75 290 299 


52 209 188 
83 273 330 
Continued on page 122 
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compet @ 
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duces sales! 


cnicab? 


Advertise in the magazine whose readers not only read but BUY! A readership survey can’t separate 
“‘readers-who-don’t-buy”’ from ‘‘readers-who-do-buy.” Use the acid test of SALES on the books you are 
now using as Procunier Safety Chuck Company did. Join the hundreds of metalworking manufacturers who 
advertise in MODERN MACHINE SHOP because it sells! 


modern machine shop 431 Main st—Cincinnati 2, Ohio GD iy 
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AD VOLUME.. 


continued from jo. 120 


April Pages Pages to Date 





























Trade Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Domestic Engineering — 134 159 497 583 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) - 105 138 594 788 
Electrical Wholesciling — 94 98 351 401 
Farm Equipment Retailing - pore 51 55 223 219 
Farm Implement News (semi- mo.) _ *166 206 440 505 
Florists’ Review (w.) _..........s--*34il 355 1490 1509 
Fueloil & Oil Heat) 2 85 102 332 406 
Gras - Gait a a 56 56 179 214 
Geyer's Dealer Topics - sdhniatial esate 78 72 289 316 
Glass Digest _... Tsk et eae 8 64 67 247 242 
Hardware Age (ki-w.) Sa es 284 1064 1241 
Hardware Retailer i ee 192 871 875 
Hatchery & Feed 37 34 201 199 
Heating & Air a5\ ened 

eS Bans | edie sane eat ae eee TD 52 68 230 300 
Heating, Plumbing, Air 

Conditioning News 20 23 83 96 
Hosiery Industry Weekly _...._.._ * *40 88 123 200 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) —_ 101 129 580 642 
Industrial Distribution® .... ===» :174 216 736 848 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone —_ 135 135 451 510 
Journal of Plumbin:;, ase & Air 

Conditioining ._— tinsel 61 70 194 212 
WAI a hs Sees 129 130 489 509 
Motor Age — PA rect ae 78 121 266 388 
Motor Service ( (43/;x634) - steaks 147 477 518 
NJ (National Jeweler) — 91 97 393 406 
Office Appliances 2S ss«d172 168 729 759 
Photographic Trade News | sicibaieslass ae 73 76 327 322 
Plumbing & Heating Business —.—. 109 113 396 408 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

WT ROMOUEN ies 33 35 125 150 
Progressive Grocer 144 166 586 577 
Southern Automotive Journal — 7110 122 382 455 
Southern Building Supplies — 56 63 202 235 
Southern Hardware — 108 131 337 370 
Sporting Goods Dealer  Ss«d172 183 884 891 
Super Market Merchandising 102 142 380 456 
Variety Store Merchandiser 74 83 310 324 
Western Farm Equipment _......_ §117 134 231 243 
Wood Construction & eee 

Materialist — ... tahoe 39 _ 4 _168 _ 203 

Total _..._C«dS S568) 306 21,980 24,411 
April Pages Pages to Date 
Class Group : 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Advertising Age {w.) (1034x14) _.. **314 400 1205 1227 
Advertising Requirements — 75 64 237 232 
American Funeral Director 164 62 242 242 
Ametiogn Mote i 60 63 224 259 
American Restaunmt — 77 79 299 337 
Banking (7x10-3/113) - ie 65 81 252 325 
Billboard (w.) (10° Yx18%) - ae 308 922 1045 
Dulidings es 58 55 i176 176 
Chain Store Age—- 

Restaurant Fouritain Editions —— 33 31 160 156 
College & amg |p: Business 59 64 209 224 
Dental ig Pn | SEE nt Reset 93 401 393 
Fast Food - | 63 233 227 
oy ES | FER Soe hor 72 235 244 
Hospital Management | Rp eS Senet se 9 77 294 263 
Hospitals (semi-me.) — ~~ _____ 109 479 450 
Industrial Marketing — ~~. 119 430 451 
Inplant Food Management 36 162 154 
Interiors 113 440 477 
Journal of Americcm Medical 

Assn. (w.) —- 5 580 458 2303 1773 
Law & Order __ 31 29 139 102 
Medical Economics (414x634) (bi-w.) 261 236 1179 935 
Modern Beauty Shop 108 100 406 401 
Modern Hospital — ~~~... 143 186 583 656 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(444x634) 371 360 1464 1489 
Nation’s Schools 154 172 491 586 
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April Pages Pages to Date 
Class Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 


101 102 391 390 





Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 


Scholastic Coach — ERIS 36 45 167 171 
School Executive-Educational _ 

Business —..... sini oss eee 157 435 523 
Volume Feeding Management _ Bats 63 63 313 279 
What's New in Home Economics . 64 116 258 336 

Total 2 870: SSS 16728 fae 


April Pages Pages to Date 














Export Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Agricultura de las Americas — 4] 52 214 185 
American Automobile — ~~ 76 97 278 306 
American Exporter (2 editions) PEAR 207 752 753 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions} Sg 103 502 589 
Automotive World (2 ‘editions) - aia 99 89 302 279 
Automovil Americano —— eae 94 126 330 359 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada ae 32 34 117 140 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) —— 150 73 
Farmaceutico 24 21 58 97 
Hacienda (2 editions) —— ~~ 93 113 302 403 
El Hospital i 23 14 72 57 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion — 77 73 255 262 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria Ne 51 78 195 235 
Management Digest - — - Latin 

American Edition —— a. 28 34 94 105 
Management Digest—Overseas 

Edition SE act et 31 42 127 124 
Petroleo Interamericano .  §89 88 269 265 
Pharmacy International —— 13 10 58 57 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana _. 20 21 80 74 


Revista Industrial (934x14) 
(7x10 ad units) —— 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 


29 16 116 74 








CEE | 8 ae noe uacarer ae anaD eine 15 27 89 102 
Textiles Panamericanos — ~~... 4) 44 147 161 
World Construction — ~~... 29 31 108 132 
World Mining — “ $139 138 270 271 

ERR RRS Ser Sarees 1,380 1,458 4,885 5,103 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. § Includes special issue ‘Esti- 
mated Two issues “Three issues ‘Four issues "Five issues |||Does 
not include advertising in special Western section. 

“Includes special directory in pages to date. 


°Air Force . . April, 1957, volume includes special issue not re- 
peated this month. Figures reported this month reflect corrections 
submitted by publication. 

‘American Boxmaker . . March, 1958, volume incorrectly reported, 
April IM. Should have been 33 instead of 23. 

®Aviation Age . . 1957 figures include advertising in “Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January, 1958. 

"Building Products . . April, 1958, figure includes 3 pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes 11 Western pages. 
“Electronics . . frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 
weekly. 

“Graphic Arts Monthly . . Pages carrying smaller than page ad 
units are based on 4x55" page size. 

“Industrial Distribution . . March, 1957, pages to date incorrectly 
reported, April IM. Correct total is 632 not 255. 

“Petroleum Engineer . . Correction in all figures reported to IM 
this month by publication. 

“Southwest Builder & Contractor . . March pages to date incor- 
rectly reported. 1957 figure should have been 812, 1958 figure 
should have been 943. 

“Western Metalworking . . formerly named Western Metals. 





Planning an Open House? 


“A Complete Guide to Holding an Open House” is now 
available in reprint form for 25¢. Write: Reprint Editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois $t., Chicago 11, Ill. 


















» 









Leaders in classified 





The following are those publications 
which carried 5 or more pages of classi- 
fied advertising in their April, 1958 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 









































. month, second figure is for year to date 
total. 
American Builder ~~... 5/5 
American Funeral Director —.. 19/36 
American Machinist — 48/23 
Automotive News — 10/36 
Aviation Week _.._......_..._ 730/118 
Boot & Shoe Recorder — ER ee ee 7/28 
Canner & Freezer Ci *:s 5/21 
Chemical Engineering ———_.. 10/42 
Chemical & Engineering News . 20/80 
Construction Bulletin 126/84 
Construction Digest ~~... 18/78 
Constructioneer —..___ 78/31 
Control Engineering — 5/16 
Electrical Engineering 8/28 
j Electrical: World: 15/21 
f Electronics 26/100 
Engineering News-Record __ 740/156 
Floriste’ :Raview (220 85/345 
The Foundry 7/30 
Graphic Arts Monthly 137/148 
Iron Age 17/89 
Journal of the American 
Medical Asem. © 2 21/88 
Lumberman 6/29 
Mechanical Engineering — 18/47 
H Metal Finishing: 2 5/18 
; Michigan Contractor & Builder . 10/22 
Midwest Contractor ic a 
Mining World 5/17 
Modern Hospital ~~... 7/23 
National Provisioner —— a 16/24 
Oil & Gas Journal — 7 “yess 
i Paper Mill News _......._- 1s 13/60 
Pit & Quarry 8/31 
i Power 7/30 
Printing Magazine 7/28 
| Public Works — 5/24 
| Roads & Streets —--.____. 11/45 
' Rock Products 6/22 
Rocky Mountain Construction —. 6/6 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 6/23 
Telephony 412/52 
Texas Contractor 10/36 
Textile World 6/26 
Timberman 5/16 
Western Builder — _ 160/194 
The Wood Worker 9/39 
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TOTAL COPIES 


* aafigures taken directly from current ABC and BPA statements. 
d category shown on statement as “Other ipregion esteearoagt 














MODERN RAILROADS 
is now the keen 
Advertisers’ choice by 









Editorial content now 4 : 
OVER THE NEXT PUBLICATION 
MODERN RAILROADS i 


201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS « STate 2-412] 
A WATSON PUBLICATION 


MODERN RAILROADS’ ? 1 
to 
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Advertiser changes .. 


continued from p. 104 


places L. B. Temple, who moves up to 
cotton oil mill engineering sales and new 
markets development. 


Jansson 


Howard V. Reed .. from account execu- 
tive, Griswold Eshleman Co., to advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, Olin 
Aluminum Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. Another division change: 
John P. Jansson from executive vice-presi- 
dent, Aluminum Window Manufacturers 
Association to architectural sales manager. 


Frederick W. Bauer and Henry J. Rempel 
+ « named industrial sales manager and 
agricultural sales manager respectively, 
Wonder Building Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, maker of pre-engineered trussless 


steel buildings. Mr. Bauer moves up from 
and Mr. Rempel was 
formerly a sales representative for Dun- 
bar-Kapple. 


sales engineer 


John J. Schmitt . . from architects’ sales 
manager, Celotex Corp., Chicago, to mar- 
keting manager, Kemlite Corp., Joliet, IIl., 
maker of glass fiber reinforced plastic 
building panels. 


Charles E. Nelson . . from advertising staff 
member to advertising manager, American 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., maker 
of institutional and transportation seating. 
He replaces W. E. Backus, who is retiring. 


Edwin L. Bacon . . from assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager to na- 
tional advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Graybar Electric Co., New York, 
electrical supplies distributor. 


James Dunn . . from western branch man- 
ager to general sales manager, Atlas As- 
bestos Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Robert D. Stephan . . from dealer sales 
vice-president to sales _ vice-president, 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 


Donald B. Morse . . from sales manager to 


sales, service and advertising director, 
Scintilla Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sid- 
ney, N. Y. Other Scintilla changes: Donald 
L. Quinney from assistant sales manager 
to sales manager; Leonard D. Williams 
from assistant sales manager to sales 
office administration manager; and Wil- 
liam L. Bowler, Jr., from product manager 
for aircraft engine and burner ignition 
sales to new products manager. 


Frank A. Sullivan . . industrial and com- 
mercial lighting sales manager, Wheeler 
Reflector Co., Boston, takes on new duties 
as general sales manager, industrial and 
commercial lighting, for both Wheeler and 
Fullerton Mfg. Corp., Norwalk, Conn. Both 
companies are divisions of Franklin Re- 
search Corp., Boston. 


Sylvin Z. Perry . . named advertising and 
planning director, Filon Plastics Corp., El 
Segundo, Cal. Other company changes in- 
clude promotions of Leon Mochkatel to 
market research and technical sales man- 
ager, and of Robert Lieban to assistant te 
Mr. Mochkatel. 


J. Warren Gillon . . from manager, Atomic 
Equipment Dept., American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., to customer re- 





Put “Transferees” on the New Job FASTER... 





SKY-LIFT SERVICE, pioneered by North 
American Van Lines, speeds up the delivery 
of household goods and also business products. 


SPECIALLY SEALED SEA-LIFT pro- 
tects each overseas shipment. North American 
Van Lines is the leader in world-wide moving. 


CARE AND COURTESY by North American 
Van Lines’ moving specialists win goodwill 
of transferred employees—and of their wives! 


Listen to ALUX DREIER, 'Y erican ie 
‘Man on the Go for : EC : : 
the Van on the Go," HUN ts ‘ eS 
every Sunday on Monitor. 
NBC Radio Network 
6:05 PM EST 





DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY...UNCRATED...HIGH-VALUE PRODUCTS...EXHIBIT DISPLAYS... 
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lations manager, Electronic Instrumenta- 
tion Co., Denver, division of Ramo 
Wooldridge Corp. 


. Beach Powell . . from assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Hartford Machine 
Screw Co., to sales manager, socket di- 
vision, Cleveland Cap Screw Co., Cleve- 
land. 


C. L. Ferguson .. product sales super- 


visor, named manager, TransWall coated 
products department of Bemis Brothers 
Bag Co., Minneapolis. Department makes 
retractable folding walls, doors and cur- 
tains. 


Ferguson ; 


Herbert A. Boas, Jr. . . from sales promo- 
tion manager, Sinclair Oil Corp., to mar- 
keting director, The Budd Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Thomas A Kirkland . . formerly with In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., to 
marketing manager, Corning Glass Works, 
New York. James M. Brown formerly pub- 
lic affairs director, has been appointed 
management development manager; and 
Benjamin S$. Peirson has moved up from 
staff sales manager to public affairs di- 
rector. 


John M. Welch . . from Chicago regional 
sales manager to field sales director, Olin 
Aluminum Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. 


Robert W. Dorsey .. from sales meas- 
urements and research specialist to ad- 


Agency changes. . 


Alfred Robert Nickel . . from account ex- 
ecutive and copy supervisor, Marschalk 
& Pratt, division of McCann-Erickson, New 


York, to copy director, Fred Wittmer Ad- 


vertising, New York. 


Jack Waln & Co... is the name of a new 
public relations agency established by 
Jack R. Waln at 26 O'Farrell St., San 
Francisco. The agency will specialize in 
industrial, financial and professional ac- 
counts. Mr. Waln was formerly director 
of publicity and public relations, John 
O'Rourke Advertising, San Francisco. 




























vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Circuit Protective Devices Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Plainville, Conn. 


Colle & McVoy .. is the new name of 
Alfred Colle Co., Minneapolis. Principals 
are Alfred Colle and Kirk McVoy. The 
from general sales latter has been associated with the 


agency since 1936. 


A. F. Waldenburg . . 
manager to vice-president-marketing, Da- 
vid White Instrument Co., Milwaukee, 
maker of precision surveying  instru- McClellan - Advertising 
ments and photographic equipment. N.Y., named agency for Gap Instrument 
Corp., Freeport, N.Y., manufacturer of 
electronic equipment. 


Massapequa, 


John C. Thomas . . from account execu- 
tive, Farson, Huff & Northlich, to sales 
promotion manager, Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., Lockland, O., manufacturer of build- 
ing materials. 


Sanger-Funnell . . New York, named to 
handle advertising for the industrial fab- 
rics of Deering, Milliken & Co., New York. 

Continued on page 128 











.. Happier, with NORTH AMERICAN service 


® 
costa 


No Work or Worry—everything handled with utmost care 


by skilled moving technicians. 


Custom-Fitted Covers for sofa, TV set, other large pieces; 


special cartons for small items. 


Dustproof Wardrobes ito keep wearing apparel ‘‘cleaner- 


fresh,” unwrinkled by trip. 


New ‘‘Sof-Pak’’ Wrap—dishes and glassware kept safe and 


clean, ready to use on arrival. 


On-Time Pickup, Delivery—/leet of 2200 vans controlled 
by nationwide electronic dispatching network. 


*“‘Follow-Thru’”’ Service anywhere; agents in more cities 


than any other van line. 


GIANT ROAD ATLAS FREE 


to personnel or traffic managers. 
120 large maps, all states, 

Canada, $1.75 value. Call your 
local North American agent 















-APPROVED!" — 


Phone your local NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 
Agent and Warehouseman now.. 


He’s listed in the Yellow ies under econ 4 Get 
details of ““Wife-Approved” moving and storage for\trans- 
ferred personnel; also North American specialized ‘iindus- 
trial services: moving displays, high-value products, etc. 
Or send coupon below. North American Van Lines, Inc., 
World Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. + North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 






“WIFE 
APPROVED 
















“North American Van Lines, Inc. 
World Headquarters, Dept. IM-58, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 

Send me information on North American Specialized Industrial Services 
as checked below. This does not obligate us in any way. 

(J Have local agent call [_] Transferred Personnel [] Exhibit Displays 
(J High-Value Products [[] Overseas Moving [] Business Relocation 
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We’re telling most of your 
market story 


In the forthcoming Market Data & Directory 
Number—timed to influence advertising and 
marketing plans as they’re formed for the Fall 
and 1959 programs—we'’re telling the story of 
your market in our coverage of 73 major in- 
dustrial and trade markets. MD&DN is The 
One and Only Place— 


—where advertisers and agencies get in- 
formation on both market characteristics 
and the media serving them 


—where you can tell your medium’s story 
at the time and place market planners are 
considering both prime factors 


—where your sales message reaches and in- 
fluences decisions of those looking for 
information on these 73 major industrial 
and trade markets. 


Industrial Marketing’s MD&DN provides 
seven types of vital information** required 
by every market-and-media planner in agen- 
cies and advertising firms alike. 


Ad copy deadline: MAY 20, 1958 
Date of issuance: JUNE 25, 1958 


0 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
1959 Market Data & Directory Number — 





We're telling it 52 weeks a year to 
your best new-business prospects 


More and more each year, market-and-media 
buying teams looking for new sales opportuni- 
ties turn to MD&DN for information that will 
help them evaluate new markets, re-check mar- 
ket potentials, and line up media to carry the 
sales ball. Here in the charts, detailed figures 
and market summaries of this 600-page vol- 
ume, they find the basic and specific informa- 
tion that is vitally important in expanding 
their sales programs. And because this market 
and media information is needed constantly, 
you'll find the contents of MD&DN serving 
and selling these king-size firms with king- 
size budgets almost daily. With over 15,000 
copies at work with major industrial adver- 
tisers and agencies, with each copy getting a 
“going-over” by anywhere from two to 12 in- 
dividuals working on new marketing plans, 
MD&DN is a potent selling tool for swinging 
industrial advertising your way. 


MARKET DATA ang & 
Wa nel 





SER 





ee 2 What are the basic statis 









But the punch line to this 
marketing story is yours 


While the media serving each market are listed 
in MD&DN, advertisers rely to a great extent 
on the wealth of media “Tell-All” ads to point 
out the advantages of using certain media in 
individual markets. They'll be counting on 
you for the punch line to this market story— 
the sales message describing and dramatizing 
how your medium can serve them. Obviously, 
media-to-serve-the-market rates high in any 
decision on whether to start, extend or cut 
back marketing operations. In last year’s issue, 
the sales stories of over 200 business paper 
publishers in MD&DN not only sold markets 
and media individually, but together formed 
a powerful stimulation for business paper 


advertising as a whole. 








a ‘What cusent tends and developments in the in- 
es dustry are noteworthy? — — 





employment, etc.? oe 
"3, What does the industry buy—what products and 








4. How do he indy buy—buyng snarl 
executives who specify? 


* 


ors — to MDgDN for answers to 7 basic questions 


Let’s tell the whole story... 
when it counts! 


Over 600 pages of current market and media 
data—all the vital working information it 
takes to attract, interest and stimulate market 
advertisers—is already scheduled for the new 
MD&DN. Thousands of interested prospects 
with buying power will be looking to it for 
the story of sales opportunities in your and 
other markets during the next 12 months. Be 
sure they get the full story—not only of your 
market’s power, but the marketing power of 
your medium as well, By dramatizing their 
values in a sales message adjacent to your 
market classification in MD&DN—by being 
on hand where market plans begin and when 
market plans begin—you will help insure your 
fullest share of advertising and promotion 
budgets in your market. 


5, What sources are available for further detailed 
market information on specific products? 

6. What publications serve the market—basic facts 
about them? 

7, Which publications are best qualified for schedule 
consideration? (These answers are supplied in the 

form of “tell-all” advertisements of publications.) 






If your market is 
pulp and paper... 
WATCH YOUR VOLUME 
IN OUR $5.5 BILLION 
BOARD INDUSTRY 





Subscriptions 
Go to the 401 
Paperboard 
Mills 


Subscriptions 
Go to the 729 
Corrugated & 
olid Fibre Box 
Plants 


724* 
™ Subscriptions 
if Go to the 582 
PEP Folding Carton 
Plants 


fi 


*PUBLISHER DETAIL ANALYSIS 


Paper 
% \ner. 
1929-56 
361% 
228%, 


Production — Paperboard vs 
1956 % Incr. 
Tons 1946-56 
16,073,800 69%, 
15,262,000 56% 


BOARD 
PAPER 


More than half the total tonnage of 
paper products produced is paper- 
board 


FIBRE CONTAINERS & 


PAPERBOARD MILLS 
ROOM 2001 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


@ @ 
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Agency changes. . 
Continued from p. 125 


Leslie Gorman . . from president, Gorman, 
Graves, Chicago art. studio, to art director 
in the collateral art department, Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Chicago. 


Revere Advertising . . Minneapolis and 
Chicago, appointed to handle advertising 
for K & K Mfg., Minneapolis, manufac- 
turer of automatic electronic calf-feeding 
equipment, and John Rudin & Co., Chi- 
cago publisher. Jewel F. Stevens Co., Chi- 
cago, formerly handled the Rudin account. 


William J. Neely . . from public relations 
representative, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, to account executive, 
Bond & Starr, Pittsburgh. 


Tubular Rivet & Stud Co. . . Quincy, 
Mass., manufacturer of rivets and riveting 
machines, from Meissner & Co., Boston, 
to Darrell Prutzman Associates, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


M. D. (Red) Newman . . from director of 
member relations and agriculture, Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, to account 
executive, Cabell Eanes, Inc., Richmond, 


Va. 


McCarty Co. . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Sundstrand Turbo, a division 
of Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Pacoima, 
Cal. Sundstrand Turbo manufactures ac- 
cessory power supplies for guided missile 
applications. 


Vic Maitland & Associates . . Pittsburgh, 
named to handle advertising for Chemi- 
cals & Dyestuffs Div., Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Kelly, Nason, New York, formerly 
handled the account. 


Smith & Dorian . . New York, named to 
handle publicity and public relations for 
Latrobe Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., manufac 
turer of tool and high speed steels. 


United States Gauge . . division of Amer- 
ican Machine & Metals, Sellersville, Pa., 
from Hening & Co., Philadelphia, to Harris 
D. McKinney, Philadelphia. U. S. Gauge 
manufactures pressure gauges and 
transmitters and indicators for the air- 
craft industry. 


David A. Clark . . from account executive, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc.,; New York, to account 
executive, Batten,. Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York. 


Mayer & O’Brien . . Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed to handle public relations for 
Shield Fabricators, Gardena, Cal., manu- 
facturer of boxes and cargo containers. 


Weir Advertising Agency .. Los Angeles, 
named agency for Western Molded Fibre 
Products, Gardena, Cal., manufacturer of 
missile and aircraft components and tow 
targets. 


William J. DeGrace . . from public rela- 
tions account executive, Clark & Bobertz, 
Detroit, to vice-president in charge of pub- 
lic relations, Coy & Associates, recently 
formed Detroit advertising and public 
relations agency. 


Marwel Advertising . . New York, ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for Viewlex, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of slide projectors, sales presenta- 
tion equipment and visual educational 
aids. 


Tweed Robinson . . from advertising man- 
ager, Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., to production manager, Tri- 
State Advertising Co., Warsaw, Ind. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., 
named to the following new accounts: 
I. P. Thomas Div., Dixon Chemical In- 
dustries, Paulsboro, N. J., manufacturer of 
fertilizers; Jersey Bolt & Spike Corp., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of hardware 
for heavy construction, and Cobehn, Inc., 
Caldwell, N. J., manufacturer of electronic 
cleaning instruments. 


Dora C. Weiss Associates . . a new ad- 
vertising and public relations agency, has 
been opened at 515 Farmers Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


August 


Proebsting, Taylor 
- » Chicago, has 
changed its corpo- 
rate name to Pro- 
ebsting, August & 
Harpham. The two 
principals whose 
names have been 
added to that of 
agency president 
James L. Proebsting are K. Conrad August, 
executive vice-president and _ secretary- 
treasurer, and John W. Harpham, vice- 
president and creative director. Mr. Aug- 
ust was one of the founders of the com- 
pany in 1948. Mr. Harpham joined the 
agency in 1956 as creative director and 
account executive. 


Harpham 


























Mail size ads (this small) get first class replies in N.E.D.! 


Isn’t there some way to get your product seen and sold right now? 
Yes, there is... and very reasonably. For today, industry is on 
a searching spree. They're searching for any product... every 
product... that will help them cut costs, boost quality, get a 
bigger share of available business. And what better place to search 
than N.E.D.? For N.E.D.’s read for only one reason . . . product 
information. In N.E.D. you talk to the right audience . . . indus- 
try’s biggest buying audience. At the right time . . . when they're 
solving their purchasing problems. In the right place . . . where 
they look for product information. You get first class replies to 
your ads in N.E.D.... replies that you can quickly convert to 
sales. Write for ‘Getting Your Product SEEN and SOLD Now!” 


A Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Many companies spend thousands of dollars on a trade 
show exhibit that lasts only a few 

days. So does Clark Equipment Co. But, 

even after the wrecking crew moves in, this exhibit 


continues to be of value because Clark took movies. . 


Why does Clark film its trade show exhibit? Clark's ad- 
vertising manager, Colin Kennedy, says there are many 
reasons. Among them: sales promotion, education, good 
will and a guide to future exhibit planning. He expiains 
that the trade show movie has brought the Clark exhibit 
to thousands who did not attend the show; and has done much to in- 
form prospects and potential distributors of Clark's products. 












Why Clark makes a film of its 
frade show exhibits 


Cinerama? . . Although limited to standard screens, this frame of the Clark movie caught much of the exhibit’s depth. 





By Colin G. Kennedy 
Advertising Manager 
Construction Machinery Div. 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


= When you spend thousands of 
dollars to put on a convention ex- 
hibit, it certainly pays to spend a 
few more to record it permanently 
on film. 

Take, for example, the spectacu- 
lar American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation Show, held in Chicago in 
January, 1957. Much time, much 
thought, much money went into the 
preparation of our 15,000 sq. ft. dis- 
play area. It seemed a crime to let 
it all vanish with the wrecking 
crews. After all, the last Road Show 
was in 1948—and the next one will 
not be until 1963. 








So, beforehand, we decided to 
film it—on location, with a cast of 
thousands, in glorious black-and- 
white. But not for posterity, not for 
a time capsule, not merely to cap- 
ture the passing scene. We did it for 
more immediate reasons—for sales 
promotion, for information, for ed- 
ucation, for expansion, for good 
will: 


® Sales Promotion—Anyone seeing 
the movie will realize the scope and 
breadth of company operations. 


© Information—It tells us what we 
did right and what we did wrong. 
It will be very helpful in planning 
our future shows. 


© Education—Distributors, highway 
officials, and contractors (who 


weren’t at the show) can see what 
we did there. 


® Expansion—Film informs pro- 
spective and potential dealers of 
our work. 


® Good. Will—Movie introduces 
company personnel. This is a good 
way to touch off a warm relation 
between, say, a California dealer’s 
shop mechanic with our vice-presi- 


a : 's } 
Comedy & sales pitch . . Jimmy Nelson and his dummy, Danny O'Day, were Clark’s 
answer to sex. Comedy act attracted crowd and got across sales message. 


dent. Though they may never meet, 
the mechanic gets a good look at 
the “big boss” and feels more like 
a part of the organization. Men 
work better if they feel they’re part 
of a team and know who their cap- 
tain is. 


Intrinsic values . . Pilot Produc- 
tions, a Chicago specialist in indus- 
trial motion pictures, shot hundreds 
of feet of film at our exhibit area— 
locking in the full flavor of the 


show in many candid scenes. 


> Human interest: A gripping scene 
showed a pretty girl visitor in a 
tight white sweater, clinging skirt, 


Before and after . . This shot of the Clark layout was taken before the show started; 
and is being viewed (in the movie) long after the show has ended. 


and high heels climbing to the op- 
erator’s seat of a giant tractor 
shovel. 


> Pathos: A salesman trying to ex- 
plain the intricacies of power-shift 
transmission and 3-to-1 torque 
multiplication to two grizzled con- 
tractors apparently interested ’in the 
intricacies of the tight white 
sweater. 


> Stark Realism: The camera 
catches tired visitors leaning 
against various machines. 


For our sales pitch, we filmed the 
soft-sell comedy routine of Jimmy 
Nelson, Danny O’Day and Farfel. 


Competing models .-. Pretty trade show 
visitor sits atop model 375. Salesmen 
said they had trouble keeping other 
visitors interested in 3-to-] torque mul- 
tiplication and not other figure. 





Why we use... 


JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“Engineering within Dresser That’s where we think we came up 


Industries, its Companies, and the with one of our best ideas—the use 
of big-time entertainment as an at- 
tention-getter at an industrial trade 
plays an important role in the design ; show. 

Most exhibitors unwrapped a 
pretty girl, and had her smile and 
and services used in modern-day oil hand out literature to booth visi- 
tors. Trouble with this (people be- 

: a ing all too human) is that the 
for this reason that Dresser has 1 @ prettier the girl, the less impact the 
maintained an active interest in the ry sales message has. The girls could 
: ; have dealt out dead fish for all it 
Society of Petroleum Engineers of eeatteneil 


I : M. STEPHENS MIRANDA ae 
AIME as a channel through which Director of Public Relations We gave our visitors a chance to 


and Advertising sit down for 15 minutes and watch 
Dresser Industries, Inc. the top-notch _ entertainment. 
engineering data passes. Jimmy Nelson worked up a special 
comedy routine that tied in nicely 

“As the official publication of the Society, JOURNAL OF with the Road Show. Very little 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is considered one of the | ™ention was made of Clark equip- 
; ae ment—yet in five shows daily, Nel- 
effective publications needed in communicating the Dresser son managed to work in some im- 
story to these technical men.” portant sales facts in a way that 
was easy to take. 


petroleum fields which it serves, 
and development of tools, equipment 


well drilling and production. It is 


much of today’s technical petroleum 


Thousands more . . Now what 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY have we done? For a small addi- 

tional investment, we’ve come up 
with a lively, entertaining, 20- 
circulation provides over 13,000 technically-qualified readers | minute 16mm movie of Clark’s part 
in the Road Show. Though thou- 
sands saw the show in person, many 
completing and producing oil wells at home and abroad. No | thousands more have seen it on film 
in the last 15 months. 

We made up half-a-dozen prints 
and sent them to our distributors 
throughout the country. Some show 
select the publication which they author and read. Advertise it to customers and potential cus- 
tomers—if only for the fun of 
watching Nelson and O’Day. Sever- 


whose principal ‘interest is technical problems of drilling, 


other petroleum publication so effectively serves these men. 


If you are advertising to petroleum engineers, be certain to 


your technical tools, equipment or service in JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. al dealers have even made special 


showings to groups of state and 
county officials at highway lettings. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy | Now everyone associated with 
Clark can get to see just what is 


meant: by the slogan “Michigan is 

on the Move.” (“Michigan” is the 

brand name for Clark’s construction 
: 4 Coy \s machinery.) 

JOURNAL OF Of course, we of Clark’s adver- 


OAM ILOD HOR MMM MW KOUSB\LODMOLER WME | sine it to guide us in preparing 


our next shows and exhibits. You 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, can be sure we'll film the next one, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas ‘| too. = 
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IARI STUDY .. 


continued from p. 64 


he left his name or actually placed 
an order. 

After this questioning was fin- 
ished, the visitors were shown pic- 
tures of the 34 exhibits used in the 
study. They were asked if they re- 
called having seen any of the ex- 
hibits in these pictures which they 
had not previously remembered. 
And at this point the interviewees 
were asked to trace their route 
through the exhibit hall on a map 
of the show area. 

Additional information was then 
secured on each respondent’s job, 
title, responsibilities, company, etc. 

When this information was tab- 
ulated and checked, it was possible 
to develop six significant memor- 
ability scores. They are: 


1. Proved memorability (PM 
Score)—the per cent of those in- 
terviewed that could describe an 
exhibit they had seen. 


2. Proved memorability area (PMA 
Score)—the per cent of those in- 
terviewed that entered the hall in 
which an exhibit was located (there 
were three different halls) that 
could recall the exhibit. 


3. Proved memorability traffic 
(PMT Score)—percentage of those 
interviewed who passed an exhibit 
and recalled seeing it. 


4. Proved memorability cost (PMC 
Score)—the PMA score adjusted to 
cost. That is, what the PMA Scores 
would have been if all exhibitors 
had spent the same amount on their 


displays. 


5. Proved memorability size (PMS 
Score)—PMA scores’ adjusted for 
size of exhibit. That is, what the 
PMA Score would have been had 
all exhibitors used the same amount 
of floor space. 


6. Proved memorability interest 
(PMI Score)—PMA Score ad- 
justed for product interest values. 
That is, what the PMA Score would 





Highly effective . . This Barrett Hydraulic Trucks & Guide-O-Matic Tractor System 
exhibit was the only one which scored in the top group in both memorability and 
effective communication of sales ideas. The largest exhibit, it showed the operation of 
a remote control system for warehouse towing tractors. Directional controls were 
radioed to the tractors through overhead wires. It had a real product feature story to 
tell and told it well, through demonstration and through use of telephone headsets 
arranged around the exhibit. The exhibit was orderly in its layout and highly unified. 
The demonstration and relation of story was almost continuous, thus minimizing men- 
tal work for the visitor. Each exhibit element was aimed at telling the product story. 


DAYBRO | jee 


; , - 
WER GAT ms 


Low scoring . . The Daybrook Speedlift Power Gates exhibit scored low in both me- 
morability and sales idea communication. It was a fairly simple exhibit, but it did not, 
in itself, clearly state the product features to be found in the Daybrook line. This 
story was apparently left to a magician who used a power gate as a stage for his dem- 
onstrations of magic and “pitch.” This use of the magician, however, was intermittent 
rather than continuous; and it apparently acted as a distraction. Visitors remembered 
the :nagician, but not the sales features of the product. 
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market . «« the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation . « « only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-poinied to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually «eliminated through maxi- 
mum atlvertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 


PERIL AN 
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High memorability, low Playback . . The Westinghouse Motors & Motor Starters ex- 
hibit scored second highest in memorability, yet analysis of the Playback Profile shows 
clearly that visitors remembered only generally descriptive ideas. A uniformed hostess 
sat behind each of the exhibit’s two counters; and between these two counters, a 
third hostess invited guests to sit at a bank of earphones. Through the earphones, the 
visitors listened to a discussion of the products as pictures and copy were illuminated 
on the back wall in synchronization with the recorded story. However, this same audio 
system was used for a demonstration of stereophonic sound. An extraneous factor not 
related to the product, this device apparently distracted instead of channeling the 


listener’s mind to the product feature story. 


have been had all exhibitors dis- 
played products of equal interest 
to the show. 


It was also possible to develop 
another new and possibly more im- 
portant measurement of exhibit 
effectiveness: a measurement of the 
number and types of sales ideas 
played back by respondents in their 
comments about the various ex- 
hibits tested. This measurement is 
called a Playback Profile. 


What measures disclosed . . 
Most important findings resulting 
from the above seven measures 
were: 


@ The memorability of an exhibit 
is not directly related to the cost 
of that exhibit. One exhibit was 
remembered by over three times 
as many as might be expected for 
the dollars spent. On the other 
hand, another exhibit was recalled 
by one-ninth of those who should 
have remembered it on the basis 
of dollars spent. 


@ The memorability of an exhibit 


is not directly related to size. For 
example, one exhibit utilizing over 
1,600 sq. ft. scored only seven on 
PMA; but another scored 32 with 
only 325 sq. ft. 


@ The memorability of an exhibit 
is not directly related to actions 
taken by the visitors to that ex- 
hibit. The exhibit with the second 
highest proved memorability score 
had only 19% of the visitors re- 
porting that they took literature; 
while the exhibit with the next to 
lowest score had 57% reporting that 
they took literature. 


® Memorability and quality of 
ideas communicated are separate 
items to be measured and are not 
related. This highly important 
statement means that some exhibits 
with high memorability have Play- 
back Profiles which indicate that 
very few specific sales ideas were 

communicated by that exhibit. 
For instance, although one ex- 
hibit was remembered by many of 
the respondents, they remembered 
such things as “Girls,” “Listened to 
Continued on page 136 








HERE TODAY 


Fast-moving marine developments 
.:.atom ship to river boat... get 
full treatment in Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log’s intensive coverage of news 
and engineering information. Here 
your biggest marine audience finds 
the whole story of what’s going on 

.. nine pages on the atom ship in 
one issue, to cite just one example! 
See why Marine Engineering/Log’s 
all-paid circulation tops the field? 
Why it leads by 44% or more over 
any other marine publication paid 
or free? Editorial values flash the 
signal for advertisers too. ME/L’s 
ad space for the full year of 1957 
more than doubled that of any other 
marine publication. 


COMING 1960 


Here’s the first nuclear-powered 
passenger-cargo ship, NS Savannah, 
designed for a cruising range of 
350,000 miles! But don’t wait for 
the Savannah to get aboard the up- 
surging marine market. Right now 
more than 900 merchant ships 


large and small are building . . . 427 
additional major ships are defiritely 
planned. Add naval construction and 
it’s a $3.6 billion market today... 
$4.3 billion more to come and marine 
men are looking ahead well into the 
*70’s. It’s time to push for greater 
sales, reaching all key buying groups 
...in Marine Engineering/Log. 
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IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 
GIVES YOU 


Fditorial coverage 
that guarantees 
high reader interest 


Over 70% of the editorial writing 
presented in Iron and Steel Engineer 
is comprised of exclusive material 
secured from the readers themselves. 
Each article must meet rigid qualifica- 
tions of interest and authenticity—a 
standard I & S E readers recognize 
and respect. That’s why Iron and Steel 
Engineer—AND YOUR ADVER- 
TISING—gets such thorough read- 
ing every month, 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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IARI STUDY .. 


continued from p. 134 


music, sales pitch over earphones,” 
“Girls in grey suits,’ “One of the 
largest exhibits there, was long, 
large,” “Notices two or three at- 
tractive girls,” etc. Obviously, these 
facts won’t be of much help in sell- 
ing the exhibitor’s product. 


© The memorability of an exhibit 
is not directly related to the in- 
terest inherent in that exhibit’s 
products. While there is some re- 
lationship between product group 
and the median score of that prod- 
uct group, there is a considerable 
range between the high and low 
scores in all except one classifica- 
tion—tractors. 


The IARI was careful to point 
out that these findings do not mean 
that less money should be spent, 
that smaller exhibits should be 
used, that no literature should be 
made available, etc. What it does 
mean is that, in order to be highly 
memorable, an exhibit must be 
well-planned and that factors other 
than those considered so far must 
be taken into account. 


Memorability . . An analysis of 
idea content and methods of pres- 
entation used in the 34 exhibits 
studied . uncovered five elements 
that should be considered when 
planning an exhibit that will be 
memorable.» These are: attention- 
getting, continuity, functionality, 
benefits and ease of mental work. 


e Attention-getting: The impor- 
tance of, first, attracting attention is 
obvious. The fewer people who re- 
call an exhibit, the less effective 
it will be in communicating specific 
sales ideas. It is vitally important 
to have as many people as possible 
remember having seen the exhibit. 

Yet, a study of the test exhibits 
indicates that the mere use of the 
unusual or the “gimmick” to at- 
tract attention is not sufficient. One 
exhibit used a foot vibrator to 
massage the feet of weary visitors. 


But, very few remembered it. 

It appears that the best atten- 
tion-getting device is one which is 
functional—one which does more 
than merely focus attention on a 
particular exhibit. It functions as 
a device to lead the person into 
the story to be told by the exhibit, 
without, in itself, distracting the 
visitor’s attention from the main 
features of the exhibit. 


¢ Continuity: Continuity, as used 
here, means the continuous tell- 
ing of the product story, or a con- 
tinuous demonstration of the prod- 
uct. And merely displaying the 
product is not enough. 

A study of the top five exhibits 
indicates that there was continuous 
demonstration or activity above and 
beyond the static display of the 
product. In the low-scoring ex- 
hibits, there is a preponderance of 
static exhibition. 


® Functionality and mental work: 
The functional aspect of every ele- 
ment of an exhibit and its relation- 
ship to ease of mental work are 
closely related. Functionality re- 
quires that every element in the 
exhibit—its products, design, sales 
pitch, demonstration and operation 
—should serve to tell the exhibitor’s 
story. 

Non-functional aspects of an ex- 
hibit make it more difficult for the 
visitor to understand what is being 
exhibited and to remember the 
product story. 


® Product features and benefits: 
Uniqueness, special features, special 
uses, strengths and values of the 
product, and services of the com- 
pany marketing the product, are 
all things which must be exposed 
and stressed in an exhibit. 

A visitor will make no special 
effort to discover these product de- 
tails which are not exposed and 
stressed. 


Communicating sales ideas . . 
The preceding discussion of fac- 
tors in effective exhibiting was 
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based on memorability _ scores. 
However, the memorability of an 
exhibit is only one dimension in 
measuring its over-all effectiveness; 
and remember, high memorability 
is not necessarily correlated with 
successful communications of prod- 
uct points which influence sales. 
As in the examination of the 
highly memorable exhibits, a study 
of the Playback Profiles of those 
exhibits which communicated a 
large number of specific sales ideas 
(as compared to those which com- 
municated general ideas) revealed 
that the rich-scoring exhibits had 
the following factors in common: 


® Statement of product features 
and user benefits—The most ob- 
vious point to be raised here is 
that, before much can be done to 
communicate product features and 
benefits, it is necessary for the ex- 
hibitor to have a clear-cut idea of 
the story he wishes to tell. 

When he knows what facts, sug- 
gestions and details are likely to 
persuade the visitor to prefer the 
product at the time of purchase, 
these can be underscored or em- 
phasized in the exhibit so they are 
communicated without effort on 
the visitor’s part. . 


® Demonstration: Demonstration 
by itself probably is not of much 
use. But when product features 
and benefits are spelled out and 
their existence proved to the vis- 
itor’s satisfaction, this technique 
probably is one of the most useful 
tools in exhibiting. 

However, this does not imply 
that the demonstration must con- 
fine itself to the exhibit space and 
the actual product. Notable suc- 
cesses in demonstration were made 
through the use of motion pictures, 
closed-circuit tv, small functional 
models, etc. 


@ Animation: The analysis showed 
that animation is a potent tech- 
nique. And the power of this tech- 
nique apparently rests in two sub- 
factors. First, it has inherent at- 
tention-getting value; and secondly, 
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Here’s a transparent film so light- 
weight and thin it can accommodate 
up to 50% more material in a ring 
binder. It’s strong, durable and 
scratch-resistant and Mylar stays 
crystal-clear despite repeated han- 
dling. Unaffected by moisture, tem- 
perature, age. Your valuable sales 
presentations, reports, displays, 
ee per album sheets deserve 

ylar’s extra protection. 


* 

Available in 2 thicknesses — .0015 
gauge for greater capacity and econ- 
omy, and .002 gauge for the ultimate 
in strength and transparency. 
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NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. 225, Holyoke, Mass. 


Free Sample . . . Please send me sample 
sheet protector and literature. 
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coat MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products. 

Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 
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it has the unique ability to ex- 
aggerate, in an acceptable way, 
product features which cannot be 
shown quite so effectively in dem- 
onstration of actual products. 


© Product application: It is obvious 
that a visitor to a trade show is 
interested in what the product will 
do for him if he uses it on his own 
job. 

Product application dealing with 
a variety of specific situations gives 
the visitor a frame of reference 
with which the product’s potential 
usefulness to him may be judged 
quickly and easily. Product applica- 
tion, then, means depicting the 
product in action in situations as 
nearly like the visitor’s personal 


expériences as they can possibly be. 

But there is an even more subtle 
aspect to this concept of product 
application. The technique confirms, 
in the visitor’s mind, the fact that 
the product has been accepted; and 
has been purchased and used by 
others who face similar job prob- 
lems. 

Product application is most com- 
monly treated through the use of 
photographs; but motion pictures, 
closed-circuit tv, models, etc. can 
be used. 


® Utilization: What is meant by 
this concept is whether or not an 
exhibit is so designed that a visitor, 
in a matter of seconds, accepts what 
he sees as a cohesive whole, rather 





1. What is the story to be told? 
Does it involve product fea- 
tures, product benefits, product 
applications, new developments, 
new designs, new applications, 
services features, and/or others? 


2. Does the exhibit make an un- 
usual and, at the same time, 
effective effort to attract visitors? 


3. Does this effort to get atten- 
tion help to tell the product 
story, or is it merely an atten- 
tion-getting gimmick? 


4. Does the exhibit tell the story 
by itself, and continuously, or 
does it depend on intermittent 
“shows” or word-of-mouth ex- 
planation? 


5. Does every important element 
in the exhibit function in telling 
the product story? 


6. Has every distracting or non- 
functional element been removed 
from the proposed exhibit? 


7. Has it been made as easy as 
possible for the visitor.to absorb 





Ask yourself these 15 questions 
when planning an exhibit 


and remember the story? 


8. Has animation been used as 
much as possible? 


9. Does the animation help to 
tell the story? 


10. Are the product features and 
benefits spelled out, instead of 
being left to the imagination? 


11. Are the product features and 
benefits demonstrated, instead of 
merely being illustrated? 


12. Are clear cases of product 
application pointed out? 


13. Is the exhibit well-utilized, 
instead of being a disorganized 
display of unrelated, miscel- 
laneous elements? 


14. Has the exhibit been sim- 
plified, so far as is practical, to 
tell the story. Has every unnec- 
essary element been removed? 


15. And are all statements about 
product features and benefits be- 
lievable, immediately acceptable 
and demonstrable? a 














than as a disorganized jumble of 
sights, and perhaps, sounds con- 
fined to a given area. 


® Simplicity—There is a_ strong 
argument for simplicity in staging 
the product story. And simplicity, 
as a technique, goes much further 
than the setting for the product 
story. It extends to dictating the 
maximum number of elements to 
be employed in telling the story. 
As a rule of thumb, the fewer 
the elements in an exhibit, the 
more effective each has a chance 
to be and the more functional each 
must be in its part of telling a 
story quickly and completely. 
Simplicity lessens the danger of 
distracting elements and influences 
which make it more difficult for 
the visitor to absorb the product 
story. It focuses the attention of 
the visitor on principal features of 
the product, leaving him free to 
digest these points more easily. 


® Believability: Any statement 
which, to be acceptable, requires 
interpretation will distract the vis- 
itor’s attention and thereby lower 
the exhibit’s effectiveness. 

Visitors to trade shows are dis- 
criminating business men who re- 
ject, and are annoyed by statements 
which, in themselves, are not im- 
mediately accepted as believable. 
These statements would, most like- 
ly, be accepted with further ex- 
planation and elaboration; but this, 
in effect, would amount to defend- 
ing the statements—and the prod- 
ucts about which they are made. 


In conclusion . . This single study 
of effective exhibits in one trade 
show cannot, of course, lead to firm 
conclusions or absolute findings. 
However, analysis of the various 
exhibits does indicate that effective 
exhibiting depends on a combina- 
tion or “scramble” of factors; and 
by delineating these factors and 
organizing them, exhibitors will be 
materially helped in planning and 
staging more effective industrial 
trade show exhibits. a 
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Stands out . . Beckman name stands out on company’s booth (rear, center) at ISA 


show. Booth, among the most visible at the show, attracted customers, prospects, 


prospective technical employes and shareholders. 


Even competitors admitted that Beckman Instruments’ exhibit was the ‘hit of the 


Making 






show.’ But this lovely (for Beckman) situation did not happen accidentally . . 





# From a prospect: “I had no idea 
Beckman covered such a large 
part of the instrument field.” 


> A competitor said: “Your exhibit 
is the hit of the show.” 


> Question from a New York stock- 
holder: “What new products and 
fields does Beckman contemplate?” 


> From another: “I’m going to 
double my holdings.” 


From on-the-spot taped inter- 
views, these are typical reactions 
to an adroitly planned trade show 
that accomplished new goals in the 
areas of merchandising, sales and 
public relations. The exhibitor— 
making its first integrated appear- 
ance with al] its divisions—was 
Beckman Instruments, maker of 
electronic components, instruments, 
and systems for science and indus- 
try. 


Aiming high . . The men behind 
Beckman’s electronic brains wanted 
more than a chance to display and 
demonstrate equipment for auto- 
mation when they reserved space at 
the Instrument Society of America’s 
Annual International Instrument- 
Automation Conference and Ex- 
hibit in New York. They set five 
goals: 


1. To attain recognition of Beck- 
man Instruments in a new perspec- 
tive—as an 


integrated company 
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with a broad product base. 
2. To increase sales. 


3. To broaden knowledge of the 
company in financial and business 
circles. 


4. To display the full line of Beck- 
man products—even those not re- 
lated to automation. 


5. To recruit skilled employes. 


Finding the answers. . The five- 
day show, set for September, was 
to draw visitors from nearly every 
industry and country of the free 
world. More than 500 exhibitors 
would be on hand with the largest 
array of instruments and equip- 
ment ever displayed. 4s 

How could Beckman Instruments 
hope to attract the most prospects, 
customers, shareholders and would- 
be employes? 

There were many answers. One 
was the exhibit itself: big, differ- 
ent, efficiently manned. Another 
was an extensive campaign of pro- 


It took plenty of advance planning, plenty of hard work . . 





motion, publicity and public rela- 
tions. But the real story behind 
Beckman Instruments’ trade show 
success is best told in these terms: 
establishing goals and setting a 
theme; dividing responsibilities; 
months of careful planning and co- 
ordination; and strict adherence to 
a timetable. 

First, Beckman Instruments, its 
advertising agency—Charles Bowes 
Advertising—and its public rela- 
tions counseling firm, Wolcott & 
Associates, agreed on the impor- 
tance of establishing full identifica- 
tion of the company in a corporate 
picture. 

They arrived at the following 
concept of automation: “Instru- 
ments and systems . . . that in- 
tegrate the vital functions of pro- 
duction, of business and research 

. to provide management with 
essential operating data and con- 
trols.” As symbols of the concept, 
Beckman Instruments’ “tools” for 
production control and for business 
and research would be represented 


The Beckman Instruments exhibit at the International 
Instrument-Automation show was an outstanding suc- 
cess. The reasons: the exhibit’s goals and its theme 
were established before anything else was done; re- 
sponsibilities for bringing the exhibit into being were 


divided sensibly; months of careful planning and coordination went 
into the exhibit; and a timetable was set and strictly adhered to. This 
article gives a step-by-step account of how these essential phases of 
trade show exhibiting were carried out. 


















competitors 


by closed loops representing auto- 
mation, linked in the area of man- 
agement. The idea was a natural. 
The next step was to plan the ex- 
hibit and exploitation program and 
to assign specific responsibilities. 


Dividing responsibilities . . 
Responsibilities for the over-all 
program were roughly divided into 
three areas: (1) the exhibit itself; 
(2) promotion; and (3) publicity 
and public relations. A master 
timetable, coordinating all three 
areas, was developed by James F. 
Reynolds, account supervisor with 
the Bowes agency. 

Basic responsibility for the ex- 
hibit and promotion went to the 
agency. Specific assignments in- 
cluded: development and execu- 
tion of the exploitation campaign; 
supervision of the design and con- 
struction of the exhibit; and the 
man-size job of coordinating the 
display of division products. 

W. B. Gregory was assigned as 
corporate coordinator to work with 
the agency from within the Beck- 
man organization. Among his du- 
ties: internal contacts with the di- 
visions; expediting activities with- 
in the company (obtaining exhibit, 
product and literature information, 
obtaining clearances on advertis- 
ing material, etc.); handling hotel 
accommodations in New York; 
manning the exhibit, and trans- 
porting division personnel; ar- 
ranging for photographs at the 
show, and preparing an evaluation 
report at the close of the show. 
Each of the Beckman Instruments 
divisions was given specific re- 
sponsibilities to share with the 
corporate coordinator. 

Wolcott & Associates headed pub- 


Tl 
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jealous at a trade show 


lic relations and publicity func- 
tions, which included news releases 
on products, new literature and the 
exhibit; feature stories; appear- 
ances by key Beckman Instru- 
ments personnel before influential 
groups and on radio and television; 
a meeting of New York security 
analysts and top company person- 
nel; and a press preview and press 
kit. 


How to deliver an exhibit . . 
Given the go-ahead by the client, 
the Bowes agency reserved 1,000 
square feet of floor space. On 
March 13—six full months ahead 
of show time—the agency formu- 
lated a preliminary planning data 
sheet and sent copies to the half- 
dozen Beckman Instruments di- 
visions. Among its questions: 


1. What equipment do you plan to 
include in your exhibit and ap- 
proximately what space will it re- 
quire? 


2. What equipment can you dem- 
onstrate effectively at the show? 
Give a brief description of how you 
plan to demonstrate it. 


3. How will you show other equip- 
ment? (Indicate method: samples, 
photos, models, etc.) 


4. How many people will you need 
to man your exhibit area? What 
will be their functions? 


5. What literature, samples, gim- 
micks do you plan to distribute? 
Give item, size and description. 


By April 6, the agency had its 
answers: each division would need 
more space than preliminary esti- 
mates had indicated. Following a 
hasty client-agency confab, Beck- 


man Instruments decided to in- 
crease its original space reservation 
to 1,500 square feet—largest in the 
LS.A. show. 

Next came the job of finalizing 
exhibit plans with division heads. 
Although Beckman plants. are 
scattered across this country and 
in Europe, all divisions are head- 
quartered in California. Agency 
president Charles Bowes, account 
man Reynolds and copy chief Ben- 
nett Foster scheduled a series of 
meetings with the divisions: Heli- 
pot Corp., Newport Beach; Berk- 
eley Div., Richmond; Spinco Div. 
and Shockley Semiconductor Lab- 
oratory, both at Palo Alto; and the 
Scientific Instruments Div. and In- 
ternational Div., Fullerton. 


Putting plans into practice . . 
With division planning finalized, 
the timetable was set up—five and 
a half months before the show. The 
Tabery Corp. of Los Angeles was 
selected to design and construct 
the exhibit. The timetable called 
for: 

Rough sketches to all divisions, 
May 15; start of construction, June 
1; completion and installation of 
equipment, August 15; dress re- 
hearsal in Los Angeles, August 25; 
shipping, September 1; set-up in 
New York, September 15—-two days 
ahead of the opening and in plenty 
of time for a press preview. 

By May 15, Tabery had com- 
pleted preliminary drawings. Vis- 
ually, Beckman Instruments’ con- 
cept of automation was represented 
by the closed loops of automation, 
with the overlapping area of man- 
agement being symbolized by a 
group of men around a conference 
table. Of contemporary design, the 
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exhibit stood 18 feet high to gain 
maximum visibility from all loca- 
tions. Red cut-out letters four feet 
tall, back-lit against white plastic, 
were used at the top of the display 
to spell out the corporate name 
across the full length of the exhibit. 

In designing the exhibit, Tabery 
gave full attention to traffic pat- 
terns. Provisions were made for a 
reception area containing product 
literature and a battery of tele- 
phones connected to tape recorders, 
which repeated one-minute de- 
scriptions of Beckman Instruments 
and the exhibit. 

An information center providing 
sales offices for each of the di- 





visions was set up adjoining the 
exhibit. 

Two days ahead of schedule, 55 
men from the corporation, the di- 
visions, the Bowes, Tabery and the 
Wolcott organizations met for the 
dress rehearsal—a preview and 
planning session held at the big 
Shrine Exposition Hall in Los 
Angeles—where the exhibit was 
unveiled. Following a tour of the 
exhibit, Dr. A. O. Beckman, 
founder and president of Beckman 
Instruments, addressed the group 
and stressed the significance of the 
LS.A. showing. 

The exhibit served pre-show 
public and employe relations pur- 
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Promoting the exhibit . . Ad promoting Beckman’s participa- 


tion in ISA show ran in black-and-white in Wall Street Jour- 
nal the day the show opened and in two colors in Chemical 
Week, Control Engineering, ISA Journal and Scientific Amer- 
ican in weeks preceding show. Same “loops of automation” 
design as in ad was followed in show collateral material, 
which included invitation, press kit, envelope stuffer, letter- 
head sticker, name badges for booth attendants, “guide” 
booklet for booth visitors and literature reply card. 
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poses. It was left on display for 
three days to give Beckman Instru- 
ments’ stockholders, dealers, cus- 
tomers, prospects and supervisory 
employes a preview. Then it was 
dismantled, packed into two trucks 
and shipped to New York. 


The exploitation program . . 
A separate schedule was set up 
for the promotion program. The 
Bowes agency centered its promo- 
tion activities on pre-show adver- 
tising and direct mail pieces de- 
signed to draw maximum attend- 
ance to the Beckman Instruments 
exhibit. Wolcott & Associates keyed 
news releases to attract members 
of the New York financial com- 
munity and prospective customers. 

The promotion program included 
special corporate advertising; trade 
journal advertising by Beckman In- 
struments divisions to reach man- 
agement and financial groups; in- 
clusion of LS.A. exhibit announce- 
ments in regular division adver- 
tising for a three-month period 
preceding the show; corporate lit- 
erature, including a folder illus- 
trating Beckman Instruments prod- 
ucts to be displayed; division lit- 
erature for respective sections of 
the exhibit; direct mail; use of di- 
vision external house organs to 
promote the show; stickers and 
postage meter imprints for mail; 
invitation mailers; and _ miscel- 
laneous promotion material (lit- 
erature request cards, badges, etc.). 

Promotion activities were 
heaviest in May, June and July. 
May 15 was the red-letter day on 
the promotion timetable. All copy 
and layouts were deadlined for the 
middle of the month. Printing was 
scheduled for June, and mailings 
and distribution of materials to the 
divisions were set for July. By June 
21, the LS.A. promotional material 
was in the works—nearly three 
months ahead of the show. Included 
were 25,000 envelope stuffers, 25,000 
gummed labels, 5,000 four-page 
brochures, 8,000 literature reply 
cards, 10,000 invitations and 30,000 
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inserts (reprints of Beckman In- 
struments two-color I.S.A. adver- 
tisements) for division house or- 
gans. 


Publicity and PR .. While the ex- 
hibit was taking shape and promo- 
tion materials were on the press, 
Wolcott & Associates’ offices in New 
York and Los Angeles were making 
contacts, timing releases, taking pic- 
tures of equipment—preparing for 
the big push in August and Septem- 
ber. Selected members of the New 
York financial community were 
personally invited to a reception the 
day the show opened. A special invi- 
tation to view the Beckman exhibit 
was sent to shareholders in the New 
York area. 

When show time rolled around, 
the carefully planned public rela- 
tions and publicity program paid 
handsome dividends. Among them: 


1. The trade press conference and 
luncheon was attended by 35 tech- 
nical editors who received press 
kits containing news releases on 
the exhibit and new equipment be- 
ing displayed, photos, a company 
background story and_ technical 
literature. 


2. The financial reception was at- 
tended by 175 security analysts and 
other members of the New York 
investment community who heard 
discussions of the company and its 
current and potential activities by 
Dr. Beckman and his division man- 
agers. 


3. Shareholders visited: the exhibit 
throughout the week, were taken 
on guided tours by Beckman per- 
sonnel. 


The finishing touches .. The 
morning the show opened, copies 
of the Wall Street Journal were 
distributed to the hotel rooms of 
all visitors registered for the I.S.A. 
show. The newspapers were de- 
livered with the compliments of the 
Beckman corporation—and with a 
sticker on each copy to call atten- 
tion to a full-page Beckman In- 
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struments automation advertise- 
ment appearing in the issue. 

Actual recruiting of employes 
was not permitted in the exhibition 
hall, but Beckman Instruments’ 
personnel were able to ‘schedule 
numerous interviews for applicants 
at designated New York hotels. 

It was impossible to demonstrate 
all of the Beckman Instruments 
equipment in the exhibit booth, but 
agency-client planning skirted this 
problem by setting up instruments 
and components in nearby hotel 
rooms for demonstrations. Booth 
attendants invited interested visi- 
tors to see the demonstrations. 

Trade shows are not intended to 
be sales outlets, but Beckman In- 
struments scored several direct, 
can’t-refuse-’em sales on the floor 
of the exhibit hall and paved the 
way for many more sales through 
commitments and inquiries. 

Personal invitations to Beckman 
Instruments stockholders encour- 
aged a large turnout of investors. 
Shareholders generally expressed 
primary interest in the corpora- 
tion’s research allocation, plans for 
expansion and present and future 
markets. They welcomed the 





chance to learn first-hand about 
company operations and the oppor- 
tunities for expansion in the fields 
of instrumentation and automation. 

As a finishing touch—and to de- 
termine whether Beckman Instru- 
ments had achieved all its goals in 
the showing—exhibit visitors were 
interviewed after touring the dis- 
play for taped comments that later 
were used in compiling an evalua- 


tion report. The report also was in- | 
tended to serve as a guide for | 
forthcoming shows. After the show | 


closed, follow-up questionnaires 
were sent out to poll all Beckman 
Instruments personnel who took 
part in the LS.A. activity. The eval- 
uation report of visitor reactions 
was devoted to over-all impres- 
sions; acceptance of the Beckman 
Instruments automation concept; 
understanding of the company’s 
product base; and type of equip- 
ment attracting the most attention. 
Beckman Instruments personnel 
were queried on success of the cor- 
porate approach, the automation 
concept and most effective parts of 
the exhibit. Booth personnel offered 
valuable suggestions for improving 
subsequent displays. * 
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Give a listen . 


. Pretty model invites show visitors to listen to the Beckman story on 


recording. Girl also handed out ingenious ‘‘guide’’ folders which guided visitors 
through Beckman exhibit, told them what was going on. 
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Solving 
foreign exhibit 
probiems 


This article tells what special ‘headaches’ are in- 
volved in foreign exhibiting — and how to avoid 
them. The article also gives overseas shipping 
instructions, including tips on how to save money 
through early shipment and special packaging. 
The article is written from the firsthand observa- 
tions of a U.S. exhibit manager. 
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Full house . 


- Strong interest in U. S. products is shown by 


overflow crowd watching demonstration of American Machine 
& Foundry Co. cigaret machine at St. Erik’s Fair, Sweden. 


By Daniel J. Scherer 
Exhibit Manager 
Atomic Industrial Forum 
New York 


= A foreign field sales executive 
for a well-known U. S. company 
wrote in a recent article (IM, No- 
vember, ’57) that U. S. industry is 
losing out in overseas markets pri- 
marily because of half-hearted sell- 
ing efforts. He pointed out that 
many companies now are finding 
that they need their export busi- 
ness in order to maintain profits; 
his main thesis: that we can im- 
prove our export selling by better 
representation abroad. The purpose 
of this presentation is to outline the 
use of one of our most effective 
sales aids—a well-planned indus- 
trial display, properly mounted and 
adequately merchandised to sup- 
plement the personal approach of 
“sales ambassadors” in foreign 
merkets. 

Of course, many manufacturers 
have seen foreign lands as potential 
sales areas and have had active 
programs overseas for many years. 
The search for foreign markets has 
received additional impetus in re- 
cent years with the government- 
sponsored program of industrial ex- 
hibits for foreign fairs, produced 
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under the Office of International 
Trade Fairs of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, complete even 
to the assignment of trade missions 
to accompany the displays to for- 
eign shores. For many companies, 
participation in international fairs 
has been their first introduction to 
foreign markets from the exhibit 
standpoint. With these experiences 
behind them, we may find many 
new companies entering the lists 
on an independent basis, treating 
foreign fairs and industrial exposi- 
tions in the same fashion as they 
would their customary domestic 
trade shows. 

This is entirely laudable as an 
attitude because it may in some 
measure raise the status of the ex- 
hibit art to the position it holds 
with European advertisers who 
have a centuries-long tradition of 
exhibits and who expend larger 
percentages of their advertising 
budgets in this medium than 
American firms. The greater em- 
phasis on displays has provided 
companies abroad with a greater 
foundation of exhibit-building ex- 
perience and has led in recent years 
to American borrowing of continen- 
tal concepts in construction. Now 
we also find indications of Jap- 


anese styles working their way into 
our domestic displays. 


Headaches to avoid .. Even 
though a decision to participate 
more heavily in foreign exhibits 
may be commendable, U. S. ex- 
hibitors cannot work in this field 
with the same set of assumptions 
that govern their domestic trade 
show operations. Beyond the super- 
ficial and obvious differences, there 
lies a deeper and more significant 
set of factors, particularly in terms 
of complexity of execution—factors 
that, if ignored, may make what 
appears to be a cut and dried op- 
eration produce headaches of severe 
proportions, 

The most important phase of for- 
eign exhibit operations—indeed the 
most important part of any exhibit 
operation—is planning. For foreign- 
based exhibits, planning in depth 
is essential, and by depth is meant 
detail, with ample allowances of 
time and sufficient budget flexi- 
bility. 

First to be decided is the extent 
of a company’s participation, based 
in large measure on the estimates 
of the potential market for its prod- 
uct in any area. A counterpoint 
theme of coordination with over- 











looking 


FOR A 


LOW COST 
Exhibit ? 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 


FLEXwSHO 


Trade Mark 


THE DISPLAY THAT 
OFFERS MORE 
FOR LESS 


COSTS HALF AS MUCH 
AS CONVENTIONAL DISPLAYS 


ma HARTWIG DISPLAYS 


> ~~ a 1325 N, Van Buren St 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 














heeds 


YOU! 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the Lage 
communications and photographic gear 

sell. They read SIGNAL, the official pubi os 
eS eS Communications And 
Electronics ociation. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA . 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











all advertising budgets must be 
heard at this point. Exhibiting any- 
where is not inexpensive; exhibit- 
ing overseas underscores that rule. 
Assignment of responsibility for an 
overseas exhibit project is another 
primary step in the planning proc- 
ess; this should in most cases con- 
form to your existing pattern of 
operations. The responsible depart- 
ment and_ individuals, working 
within a rough framewerk of al- 
lowable expenditures, begin by de- 
termining the site in which the 
company’s showcase is to be placed. 
Complete and detailed facts on the 
exposition concerned must be as- 
sembled; mistakes made at a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles are 
costly to rectify—-sometimes impos- 
sible to adjust. 

Facts necessary include the gen- 
eral layout of the exposition, special 
exhibit groupings along national or 
product lines, location of official 
government exhibits, projected 
traffic flow, space rates, provisions 
for services and utilities, exposition 
rules and_ regulations, penalty 
clauses, setup times, freight storage 
provisions, housing and health 
conditions, customs regulations, 
floor load limits, elevator sizes and 
capacities, freight forwarding sys- 
tems, directory listings, audience 
potential, literature taxes and other 
business levies, currency exchange 
problems, passports and visas, la- 
bor rates, consular services avail- 
able, special language considera- 
tions and associated events. In all, 
this is a host of necessary informa- 
tion, far more than is involved in 
a domestic show, when sometimes 
all it takes is an order to a freight 
company to pick up and deliver 
your exhibit crate, a hotel reserva- 
tion in a distant city, and a few 
hours work supervising erection 
personnel in the exhibit hall. 

Another important area of in- 
vestigation concerns the reputation 
of the show itself, its background, 
its management and its relationship 
to government agencies in the 
country concerned. Your trade as- 





Planning a 
Direct Mail 
Campaign? 


If not, Why not? 


After interest and preference have been 
created by your space advertising, your 
prospects must still take one more vital 
step. They must act. You can trigger this 
action by addressing your sales message to 
the personal attention of every important 
executive who buys, specifies or influences 
the purchase of your product or service. 


Join the thousands of growing industrial 
concerns which are using McGraw-Hill’s 
Direct Mail Services successfully —to ob- 
tain inquiries as qualified leads for sales- 
men; reach out-of-the-way prospects and 
hard-to-see buyers; sell products and serv- 
ices direct; conduct ‘surveys ...and hun- 
dreds of special applications. 


In order to help you to accomplish these 
objectives easily and effectively, McGraw- 
Hill maintains specialized, up-to-the-min- 
ute mailing lists in each of the fields cov- 
ered by its publications. 


Full information on request. Mail the cou- 
pon today! 


pide: ts ili in atin aii eile ei i a ead 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 W. 42 St. 
New York 36, N. Y¥. 


Please send my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 
Business & Industrial Mailing List Catalog. 


Name 





Company. 





Address. 








City. 
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modern 
castings 


Gets Results 


EDITORIAL 


Over 600 of the country’s top 
foundrymen are active as techni- 
cal committee members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society 
—they pool their knowledge to 
produce the latest and best tech- 
nical findings. AFS depends upon 
its official monthly publication— 
MODERN CASTINGS—to dis- 
seminate this vital information 
on equipment, materials and 
processes. 


PRESENTATION 


“King-size” format insures the 
placement of vitally important 
editorial matter next to every ad- 
vertisement at no extra cost. 


CIRCULATION 


Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
..+over 60% of the paid circula- 
tion goes to readers’ homes. 


Every known foundry in U.S. 
and Canada receives MODERN 
CASTINGS. 


These are only a few reasons 
why MODERN CASTINGS gets 
results! 





Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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sociation, the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council, the Department of Com- 
merce, consular officials, foreign 
chambers of commerce in_ the 
United States, experienced overseas 
exhibitors and our own State De- 
partment are invaluable sources of 
information in this regard. As inde- 
pendent participation by American 
firms in foreign expositions be- 
comes more prevalent it is almost 
a certainty that new shows will 
spring up to attract exhibit dollars. 
In investigating new shows and 
their promotors, be particularly 
aware of unreasonably-low cost 
estimates, vague approximations of 
money to spend in promotion and 
undocumented claims about firms 
already signed up. Expositions that 
have been in operation for a num- 
ber of years (some European shows 
go back for generations) are gen- 
erally a more likely spot for your 
early overseas exhibit ventures. 
Another good indicator is the 
schedule of Department of Com- 
merce participation in foreign 
fairs; there you not only gain from 
the publicity surrounding official 
American participation but can be 
more certain of the quality of man- 
agement in the industrial sections 
of the exposition. 

Assembling all these facts is a 
time-consuming process—generally 
involving more than routine corre- 
spondence. A valuable assist can 
come from your overseas agents or 
sales representatives, some of whom 
may have had actual experience in 
the staging of exhibits. Of course, 
if yours is one of the fortunate 
companies which can turn the 
whole problem over to an oper- 
ating international sales division or 
to a competent man in the field, you 
need read no further. 


Tips on the exhibit .. By now 
your file on the exposition in coun- 
try “X” has grown to the point 
where you can digest the facts and 
decide what type of exhibit you 
will build for the show. Many con- 
siderations enter here: products to 
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be shown, budget, space available, 


local construction rules, freight 
costs, availability of manning per- 
sonnel and availability of samples 
or equipment abroad. 

This article cannot begin to out- 
line the design of your exhibit 
but several rules are important: try 
to keep the units simple, easy to 
erect, convenient to pack, ade- 
quately crated and protected, prop- 
erly oriented to the technical level 
of the audience with copy reflect- 
ing the local idioms. To properly 
design and build an exhibit in the 
United States for showing to a non- 
English speaking audience abroad 
may require additional help from 
a foreign marketing consultant, a 
technical translation service and, in 
some cases, even. a foreign language 
announcer for recorded sales mes- 
sages. 

The exhibit itself is not all. Spe- 
cial literature must be prepared 
if the entire operation is to be effec- 
tive. This is a complementary oper- 
ation, an assignment that your 
present agency may not be able 
to handle, and it adds just one more 
complication and another cost to 
your project. 

If you plan to use the exhibit 
on a one-time basis, it may be less 
costly to have it built abroad. You 
reduce shipping charges, and, de- 
pending on its type, it may become 
a useful adjunct to the year-round 


sales program of your foreign rep-— 


resentative. A number of the larger 
display builders in the U. S. have 
affiliations with overseas builders 
and can serve you in this manner. 
An important thing to remember 
is that foreign-built exhibits re- 
turning to this country are liable 
to duty charges—a cost element 
that must be figured into your 
budget. 


Getting it there . . Now your ex- 
hibit has been roughed out by your 
display man, your literature is in 
the works, your personnel are get- 
ting background on local markets 
and customs, but it is not yet time 




















to relax. Allowing sufficient lead 
time, you must arrange through 
your traffic department and a com- 
petent freight forwarder to ship 
your materials to the exposition 
site. If you allow enough time, you 
will be able to use ocean freight, 
slow but generally sure, and far 
less expensive than air freight. 
Your freight forwarder can book 
freight space, take care of routine 
outbound customs procedures (par- 
ticularly important if material is 
returning to the United States) and 
arrange for dockside delivery by 
your inland shipper. He can also 
arrange to have displays picked up 
abroad and trans-shipped to the 
exposition site but care must be 
taken to see that all foreign cus- 
toms procedures have been fol- 
lowed to the letter. Sometimes 
overseas entry is accomplished by 
a bond posted by the exhibitor; 
often a bonded area is established 
at the show by the management 
as a convenience to foreign ex- 
hibitors, who thus avoid customs. 


Multi-lingual . 
GE atomic exhibit, 
shown at several 
foreign fairs, is 
tested at Gardner 
Displays, Pitts- 
burgh. Completed 
unit had earphones 
with switch to hear 
story in any one 
of five languages 
—English, French, 
German, Russian, 
Italian. 





If you are planning to ship equip- 
ment, machinery, instruments and 
similar items abroad for exhibit 
purposes it is essential that you 
check first to see if any of the items 
are covered by our own export re- 
strictions. It may then be necessary 
for you to obtain export licenses 
for some of the equipment. These 
licenses and the lists of scheduled 
items are handled by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Be sure 
to allow enough time for processing 
of your license applications. In this 
connection, it is wise to remember 
that actual advertising display ma- 
terials may travel at a lower freight 
rate than many items of equipment. 
It may be practical to separate 
equipment from displays in the 
packing of your exhibit and thus 
gain an advantage on freight rates. 

While foreign customs officials 
generally recognize the nature of 
an exhibition shipment, there is 
always the possibility of delay in 
processing and clearing which may 





NUCLEAR 
MARKET DATA 





U.S. manufacturers can look for- 
ward te an estimated $4 billion 
sales of equipment and compo- 
nents for U.S. and foreign nuclear 
reactors over the next ten years, 
according to the Atomic Industrial 
Forum 

Growth Survey of the Atomic 
industry, 1958-1968. 


The 84-page survey, supported 
by more than 50 detailed charts 
and tables, bases its forecasts 
upon current or projected con- 
struction programs for large U.S. 
power reactors; naval, military 
and propulsion reactors; foreign 
nuclear plant construction, fuel 
and fuel processing requirements. 
To assist manufacturers in gaug- 
ing this market, estimated re- ff 
quirements are given for the fol- 
lowing major reactor compo- 
nents: 


fuel handling equipment 
pressure vessels 

control apparatus 

heat exchangers or steam 
generators 

main pumps 

main piping 

main valves 

tanks and auxiliaries 
instrumentation 

waste handling equipment 


To measure upcoming busi- 
ness potential in this new in- 
dustry, the growth survey is 
an essential element in your 
market development calcula- 
tions. 


Available at $25.00 per copy from: 


Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 
3 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Attn: Department IM 
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"outstandingly effective," 


Savs 
ne SO We 


UW vrrep States WeasinG Corporation 


130 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 
YUKON 2-6550 


Mr. James Moss 

The Wall Street Journal 
1540 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 


Dear Mr. Moss: 
We have recently analyzed our advertising program and with 


particular reference to the publications used. 


We are pleased to once again tell you that The Wall —, 
Journal has been outstandingly effective in the srempnen © 
both quantitative and qualitative interest in our leasing pro 


gram. 


We are pleased to state that our 1958 budget weighs heavily 


upset your show schedule. To ease 
the way, make sure that all crates 
in addition to being waterproofed 
and sturdy are properly marked 
with content information, weights, 
dimensions, shipper’s name and 
consignee. Brightly-painted bands 
or corners on your containers will 
facilitate assembly of your units at 
dockside and speed clearances and 
transfer. Proper crate construction 
can also markedly reduce your 
freight bills. Many shipments over- 
seas are charged on a cubic content 
basis if weights fall below certain 
limits. A little time spent on the de- 
sign of containers can assure full 
utilization of the interior and cut 
down on total cubic footage. Hinged 
doors on crates will speed customs 
inspection and save time at the other 
end, while skid rails will add a pro- 
tective element in dockside han- 


in favor of The Wall Street Journal . dling. 
Yours very truly, 
Final details . . If your exhibit 
has left your plant and is on its 
way abroad, there are still problem 
areas that must be attacked. The 
three to six weeks that your crates 
are en route is an ideal time to 
work out the final phases of your 
participation. 
Orders can be sent ahead to the 
show management for local facilities 


° and services, electricity (watch 
Profit By The Success of Others voltage and eyele differences), air 
and water, labor for erection, passes 
for personnel, hotel reservations 
and last minute questions on the 
show. By now you should have 
taken care of “all-risk” insurance 
on your shipments, selection and 
briefing of assigned personnel, li- 


STATES LEASING CORPORATION 


Joseph K. Kane 
Vice President - Finance 


From coast to coast, successful Wall Street Journal 
advertisers are basing their 1958 ad budgets on 1957 
results. The Journal produced action for them—the kind 
that makes the sales department happy. They discovered 
Journal readers are always on the lookout for new ideas, 
products and services. Test the power of this dynamic ability coverage for your traveling 
sales-producing medium for yourself! You, too, will agree staff, passports, health documenta- 


something really happens when you advertise in The tion, travel reservations (both 
Wall Street Journal. ce ee - foreign rep- 
resentatives, publicity coverage in 
CIRCULATION OVER 530,000 local outlets and in trade publica- 
ae tions and provisions for handling 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL foreign inquiries. 
tl You may even wish to supple- 
ment your show participation by 
advertising in the country’s techni- 
cal and trade journals—sometimes 


—/ 
published at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St. N. W. - CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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For Ad Results 
Be Sure You Keep 


CONTROL! 


Ever have the time or temper- 
ature play a nasty joke on your 
advertising copy? When selling 
conditions change suddenly, 
you’re in the soup without ad- 
vertising control. With control, 
you have greater opportunities. 
Model changes, price changes, 
policy changes, marketing 
changes—you can take full ad- 
vantage of every change with 
control. But without control— 
well, ever try to tell an important 
new distributor or dealer his 
name can’t appear in your ads 
right away? 

The key is short closing dates. 
And though you may be a 
national or regional advertiser, 
you can have short closing dates 
when you advertise in The Wall 
Street Journal. The Journal en- 
ables your ad message to be as 
timely as the mimeographed bul- 
letin in your salesmen’s brief- 
cases. You are in control. 


Just think how many times 
you can use that great advantage 
of The Journal’s daily-ness: the 
power to get into action quickly. 
You can.seize every new sales 
opportunity before it is shop- 
worn. You can capitalize on 
your sales-staff enthusiasm at 
the peak of excitement. You can 
be shipping orders while your 
rivals are still reading proofs on 
ads that won’t appear for weeks 
and even months! 


To sell hardest, you need 
firmest control. Try The Wall 
Street Journal—the powerful 
national business daily that 
works with your plans. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 








at surprisingly low space rates. And 
be sure to give attending personnel 
enough time to travel, allowing a 
factor for usual delays, and leaving 
enough free time for a bit of “fa- 
miliarization with the local scene.” 
The expense involved in such an 
operation makes it almost man- 
datory that personnel sent over- 
seas use the opportunity to work 
closely with local agents and even 
make sales trips into neighboring 
areas. The additional cost of these 
side activities is minor when com- 
pared to the over-all budget. 

Follow-through is another im- 
portant element of the sell-by-ex- 
hibit technique. Literature men- 
tioned earlier, inquiry cards, per- 
sonal visits to important foreign 
prospects, coordination with efforts 
of local agents—each of these ac- 
tivities will help make your par- 
ticipation valuable, and worth many 
of the headaches involved. 


Helping hands . . Naturally, the 
do-it-yourself approach to foreign 
exhibits is not the only way to take 
part in such activities. For some 
foreign shows, you will be able to 
find professional management or- 
ganizations who will relieve your 
staff of much of the detail work. 
You may even be able to find an 
enterprising individual who, on 
commission, will act as your rep- 
resentative to handle local details; 
more than likely he will be repre- 
senting other companies at the same 
show. 

Sometimes an association will 
handle a group of companies, 
charging for the freight costs and 
for administrative overhead. 

Wherever and whenever you plan 
to exhibit overseas, and whatever 
method you choose to do the job— 
keep uppermost the sales objectives 
you have defined, remembering at 
all times that your company, your 
exhibit, and, above all, your per- 
sonnel represent the United States 
to thousands abroad. Good will for 
the land of the producer means 
good will for the product. % 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 


entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “‘sell.”’ Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’’—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 











For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace,and Steel Plant can “‘sell’’ 
the ‘steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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"Music by Muzak: 


Result: consistent top quantity and 
top quality inquiries! 


“Music by Muzak” is nationally famous as the answer to worker tension. 
Muzak’s director of advertising and sales promotion, Edward Hochhauser, 
Jr., reports this action from the New York company’s advertising in 
Nation’s Business. 
“Thought you would like to know Nation’s Business has 
proven to be a consistent top quantity and quality inquiry 
producer from titled officers of companies employing one 
hundred or more people in their factories and offices. 
“As you know, our advertising assignment is rather com- 
plex. We are calling on our advertising not only to produce 
worth-while leads, but also to create a pre-call knowledge of 
what Muzak is and what it may be expected to do. An addi- 
tional important advertising function is to create Muzak 
franchiser merchandising enthusiasm. The best indication I 
can give you of our regard for Nation’s Business is to tell 
you that Nation’s Business is assured of being on a full 
schedule throughout 1958.” 
This is typical of the action being reported by advertisers in this book, 
which reaches and influences ownership-motivated businessmen. They 
are the men who make more buying decisions. 
Of the 780,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the presi- 
dents, owners, partners of every type of business and industry, nationwide. 
Nation’s Business advertising linage is up 40% the past 2 years because... 


780,000 PAID CIRCULATION. . . 700,000 ownership-motivated business ex- 
ecutives who have personal subscriptions and 80,000 business-members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


§01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ads’ value analyzed 
for engineer recruitment 


“A statistical and Personality Profile 
of the Engineer, and the Role Advertis- 
ing Can Play in Recruitment of Enai- 
neers” is the title of a study recently 
released by the public relations firm, Gay- 
nor & Ducas, Inc. 

The report includes a copy theme for 
such advertising, based on a survey con- 
ducted by the agency. 


§02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Type index revised— 
new edition available 


A new edition of "The Handy Type 
Index” shows one-line samples of all type 
faces now available from American Type 
Founders Co. 

A number of designs recently reacti- 
vated are included in this edition. Also in 
the catalog are details concerning ad cuts, 
logotypes and other special foundry prod- 
ucts. 


503/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Packaging trends noted 
for laundries and cleaners 


Based on a survey of 1,000 plant own- 
ers throughout the country, this 13-page 
report details current trends in pack- 
aging, as reported to Cl ing | dry 
World. 

Information is included on consumption 
of polyethylene plastic, cellophane and 
paper, as well as the plant-owners’ 
opinions on the respective protectiveness 
and merchandising effectiveness of each 
material. 





§04/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Specialists describe 
special events services 


Types and results of special events 






















staged for various industrial “monufac- 4 
turers are deseribed in this folder re- 


leased by Special Events, Inc. 


A description of how the organization 
operates and a list of the services offered, 


also are contained in the folder. 


$98 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Package labeling tips 
ofiered in folder 


Pictures and prices of stock shipping 


labels are included in this folder produced 
by the Ever Ready Label Corp. 
Included also is a label type selector 
guide, recommendations for specific uses 
of different types of labels, and a descrip- 
tion of available custom label design 
services. 2 


$0G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


S.LC. mailing catalog 
revised and available 


have been compiled into mailing ists 


according to SLC, numbers. « 


They ore desctified ‘a 47icape loemaee ‘ 
released by Creative — 


catalog recently 
Mailing Service. 
The. catalog shows four-digit code, 
title, quantity and price for each of 951 
S.LC. lsts. ss 


$07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Food and facility facts _ 
reported for amusement spots _ 


j Operating and sales characteristics of 
the nation’s commercial amusement and 

recreation establishments are reported in 

Gt Store ee re 


Funspot. 
The survey covers operators or as 
supplying amusement-recreation from per- 


manently located facilities. It describes — 


the type of facilities operated, gross in- 
vestment, gross sales volume, étc. 












Fe espace ahs Sagres ePaper Rng 


“marl eting 


“© Send for these free selling tools 


$08/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tips given on ads 


Size, content, subject matter and copy 


‘\ slants for ads aimed at Canadian archi- 
ects are contained in this 12-page book- 


Ist produced by Hugh C. MacLean Pub- 
Tications, Lid. 

Entitled “Advertising. Architects” the 
booklet contains pictorial illustrations of 
the “do's and don'ts” covered editorially. 


. B@9/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Market facts released 
on ice cream monufacturers 


Listings of equipment and supplies: pur- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


985 


Please send me the following 


ee 


\ 


chased each year by ice cream manuw- 
factyrers are among the marketing data 
included in this 16-page booklet released 
by Ice Cream Review. 

Also included is information on manu- 
facta‘ing methods, differences in different 
types \of ice cream novelty operations, and 
a geographical analysis of producing or- 
ganizations. 


$10/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Farm machinery declers 
offer industrial sales outlet 


Canadian farm: machinery dealers were 
recently surveyed to determine their po- 
tential as distributor outlets for Ught in- 
dustrial equipment. 

Continued on next page 
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tesearch and media data ... 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


Released by Canadien Farm imple 
ments, the survey analyzes the number, 
characteristics, geographical distribution, 
sales and services and equipment cur 
rently handled by a cross section of 
Canada’s farm machinery dealers. 


$11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Collating cost cuts 
cited in case histories 

Savings in dollars, man-hours, and 
office efficiency are described in an 
eight-page booklet reporting the exper- 
lences of six major business firms using 
a collator. 

Each case history tells how a typical 
collating problem was solved by mechani- 
zation. Applications described include as- 
senibly of multi-page letters, catalog addi- 
tions, office forms, reports, etc. 

The booklet is offered by the Macey Co., 
a collator manufacturer. 

















$12/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Checklist is yardstick 
of client-agency relations 


Seventy-one patterns for measuring 
client-agency relations and standards fo: 
client measurement of agency performance 
are contained in a booklet recently re- 
leased by the Robert M. Gamble, Jr. ad- 
vertising agency. 

The checklists, designed to depict a 
“model agency's operating pattern, are 
intended to provide users with a guide 
to evaluating their own agency-client re- 
lationships. 


$13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Textile industry profiled 
in review-forecast reprint 


Immediate and medium-range trends, 
industry composition and purchase plans 
of the industry's respective segments are 
reviewed factually in this 23-page re 
print from Textile World. 

Industry production and consumption 
data are combined with a review of 
significant technica! and operational de 
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velopments of interest to those consider- 
ing sales to this industry. 


§14/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Farm canvassing techniques 
described by practitioner 

Direct farm selling techniques are dis- 
cussed in this four-page “Do's and Dont’s” 
reprint from Successful Farming. 

Included in the folder is information 
on what sales aids prove most efiective, 
how and when to call on farmers, what 
to talk about to generate interest, etc. 


$15/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Medical equipment sales 
analyzed in Canada 


Present equipment ownership in the 
medical profession is reported in a 15- 
page booklet issued by The Canadian 
Doctor. 

Purchases currently under considera- 
tion are analyzed also, as well as the 
influence of advertising directed specifical- 
ly to the medical profession. 


$16/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking industry 
viewed statistically 


“Facts and Figures of the Metaiwork- 
ing Industry” is a 48-page statistical 
analysis of trends in prices, earnings, le- 
bor and production. 

Comprehensively indexed as an aid to 
market researchers, the booklet is the 
10th annual edition released by Steel. 


517/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial distzibutors 
purchase plans related 


Included jn this 27-page report are the 
stated intentions of 2,662 industrial dis- 
tributors on plans to purchase air con- 
ditioning, lighting, trucks, building and 
maintenance materials and equipment, 
office equipment and other business goods 
and services. 

Conducted| in 1957, the survey results 
have just been released by Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 
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5- §..National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
7-11.. Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 
7-17..United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 
7-18 .. International Trade Exhibition, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, St. Paul. 
8-10.. Western Material Handling Show, 
Great Western Exhibit Center, Los 
Angeles. 

11-14. National Association of Purchasing 
Agents — Inform-A-Show, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, 


12-16 ..Southwestern Metal Exposition & 


Congress, State Fair Park, Dallas. 
15-16... International Advertising Associ- 
ation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

15-18.. National Truck, Trailer & Equip- 
ment Show, Los Angeles. 

19-21 .. Electronics Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

19-23... American Foundrymen’s Society — 
Foundry Show, Cleveland Audi- 
torium. 

25-29... National Office Management As- 
sociation — Office Machinery & 
Equipment Exposition, Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 

26-28 .. National Sales Aid Show, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

26-30 .. American Management Association 
— Packaging Conference & Exposi- 
tion, Statler Hotel and Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 8 .. Montreal International Trade Fair, 
Show Mart, Montreal, Canada. 


June 

4-6..Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Assn., Sheraton-Park, 
Washington. 

5- 6..National Symposium on Production 
Techniques, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, 

8-11... National Association of Direct Sell- 
ing Companies, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

10-13.. National Coated Abrasives Ma- 
chinery Show, Product Engineering 
Building, Behr-Manning Co., Troy, 
N.Y. 

9-12... National Materials Handling Ex- 
position, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 

9-13... International Automation Exposi- 

tion, Coliseum, New York. 








INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


12-22... Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

22-27..Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., 
Hotel, Chicago. 

23-27.. American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Statler, Boston. 

30- 2..Exhibitors Advisory Council Clinic 
and Show for Shows, Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 3.. National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


Drake 


July 

14-16... Yorkton Agricultural & Industrial 
Exhibition, Fairgrounds, Yorkton, 
Sask., Canada. 

20-22... Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, Phoenix Hotel, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

26-29 .. National Audio-Visual Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


August 

6- 9..Peterborough Industrial Exposition, 
Morrow Park, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. 

11-13.. Western Packaging & Materials 
Handling Exposition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

19-22... Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


September 
8-11..New York Premium Show, Shera- 
ton-Astor Hotel, New York. 
8-11..Society of Automotive Engineers— 
Farm, Construction & Industrial 
Machinery, Production Forum & 
Engineering Display, Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

9-12... National Chemical Exposition, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

15-19. .Instrument-Automation Conference 
& Exhibit, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

22-25... American Mining Congress Mining 
Show, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, 

23-26..Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
land Auditorium. 

27- 1..National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

29- 1..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

29- 3..Society of Automotive Engineers- 
Aircraft Production Forum & Air- 
craft Engineering Display, Hotel 

Ambassador, Los Angeles. 











BUTTONHOLE 
MORE 


PROSPECTS... 





with the extra 


pulling power of a 


GARDNER EXHIBIT 


Turn prospects into customers 
at trade shows—with a Gard- 
ner exhibit, specifically de- 
signed to sell your equipment, 
supplies or services. Let us 
help you plan your next exhibit 
—to assure top sales perform- 





ance—at reasonable cost. 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
© DETROIT «CHICAGO e NEW YORK 


World’s largest designers 
and builders of Trade Show Exhibits 
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Key Punch 


How hard should your 
Advertising dollar work? 


This is a question that has probably bothered all of us 
at one time or another in these days of rising costs and intense 
competition. If you haven’t figured out the answer yet, don’t 
feel too let down. Neither has anybody else — not even the 
so-called experts. Why? Because there is no answer. The ad- 
vertising dollar’s performance has never been governed by a 
minimum hour law. It remains, as always, your indentured 
slave, ready to work for you as hard, but only as hard as you 


want it to work. 


A few industries in this country are fortunate in having 
a pace-setting publication to provide a constant standard by 
which to gauge the relative performance of their advertising 
dollar. The radio and electronics industry is one of those for- 
tunate few. Its pace-setter for the past 12 years has been and 
continues to be the JRE DIRECTORY. 


Service: There are  thou- 
sands of things — big and small 
— that combine to make the JRE 
DIRECTORY the important name 
it is in radio and electronics, But 
they can all be summed up on one 
word: Service. Not in all the his- 
tory of the industry has there been 
assembled between covers one 
guide that so completely fulfills 
this function. 

The IRE DIRECTORY and the 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY to- 
day offers a complete listing of 
more than 50,000 engineers, 3,500 
manufacturers and 1,500 com- 
panies in the field of radio and 
electronics. It offers a roster of 
more than 500 individual products 
in 100 product groups, a state-by- 
state list of some 1,500 distribu- 
tors and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and the telephone num- 
bers of 3,200 firms in the field. 

More than just a buying index 
or a mere classification of manu- 
facturers, distributors and engi- 
neers, the IRE DIRECTORY is 
the complete, facts-and-figures 
story of an entire industry. 


Growth: And here’s another 


sure sign of a pace-setter: Growth. 
Numbered among the more than 
1,000 pages in the record breaking 
1957-58 IRE DIRECTORY are 
415 pages of advertising represent- 
ing 555 blue chip firms serving the 
radio and electronics industry. 
This is a gain of 63 advertisers in 
a single year — a remarkable rec- 
ord of support from an industry 
that has never been careless with 
its advertising dollar. 

The value that the radio and 
electronics industry — IRE mem- 


bers, manufacturers, distributors, 
advertisers — have placed on the 
IRE DIRECTORY can best be 
measured by the enthusiasm with 
which the 1957-58 issue has been 
received. Despite a mailing of 
47,500 copies of the full directory 
to IRE members, the clamor for 
additional copies has resulted in 
a sell-out of every available issue 
in stock. The IRE PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY, which lists firms 
and products, met with such de- 
mand that firms were eagerly 
gobbling up battered salesmen’s 
copies at $5 a piece — this, despite 
a printing of 5,000 issues. 


Value: Results like these are 
no accidents. They are the legacy 
of 45 years of dedicated service to 
the needs of the radio and elec- 
tronics industry. 

But the JRE DIRECTORY is 
not content to rest on its laurels. 
A pace-setter never is. Already 
hard at work on the coming issue, 
the editors of the DIRECTORY 
have installed a permanent punch 
card system in order to handle the 
growing load of product and firm 
classifications. Heavy mailings of 
product questionnaires are under- 
way. Firms are busily reporting 
new product lines as fast as they 
develop. 

Paralleling this stepped-up activ- 
ity is the continued surge of in- 
terest in the IRE Directory on the 
part of its advertisers. The old 
advertisers remain constant and 
the list of new advertisers grows 
larger. But old or new, large or 
small, they all have one thing in 
common: They know how hard 
their advertising dollar can work. 


1959 IRE DIRECTORY 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
for its Members and Industry 


72 West 45th Street, N. Y. MU 2-6606 
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The exciting new material to complement your design 











Reynolds . . descriptive but unexciting 





Alcoa . 


Can one ad be both 


good and bad? 


Here are 26 ads which have been scored by both 
Ad-Gage and Starch . . plus some speculations on why 


the two methods can produce contradictory results 


‘m It is reasonable to believe that if 


‘you should measure a certain dis- 


tance twice, once with one yardstick 


and once with another yardstick, 


you’d get the same yardage both 
times. 

When measuring advertising ef- 
fectiveness, we are unfortunately 
compelled to use different measur- 
ing sticks, but we seldom have an 
opportunity to measure the same 
thing with two different rulers. 

One such opportunity occurred in 
the instance of the Nov. 14, 1957, is- 
sue of Machine Design which hap- 





pened to be rated both by Starch 
and by Ad-Gage. 

In case you don’t know, Starch 
Reports are statistics resulting from 
personal interviews with known 
readers who are asked which ads 
(and which parts of ads) they re- 
call seeing and reading, while Ad- 
Gage Reports tally responses of 
readers asked by mail which ads 
“interested” them. So we have two 
differences between the two sys- 
tems: personal interview vs. mail; 
remembrance of ad vs. degree of in- 
terest. 


. the reading fell off 





OK 


os inserted 











Starch scores are given three 
ways: percentages of respondents 
having noted, having identified with 
advertiser, having read half or more 
of the copy. Ad-Gage gives a single 
score: percentage of respondents 
having marked the ad as being of 
interest. 


Theoretical parallel . . Theoret- 
ically, the single Ad-Gage score 
should approximate the Starch 
“read most” score—or at least it 
should come between the “noted” 
score and the “read most” score, 
probably closer to the latter. A man 
could be “interested” without read- 
ing more than half the message, and 
he would have had to “note” the ad 
in order to become interested. But, 
as we shall see, theory doesn’t al- 
ways work out. 

Not all ads in an issue are 
“Starched.” All ads are eligible for 
an Ad-Gage score. Let’s take the 
ads scored by Starch, compare them 
with their Ad-Gage scores, and see 
if we can account for any discrep- 
ancies by examining the ads them- 
selves. 
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NOTHING can equal 











HAYNES Alloys sulve the tough heat problems 


JET UNITS 


take 1000 G’s at 1500 deg. F. 


ALLovrs 
MAYORS STELLITE COMPANY 
Boca spestic, 
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U. S. Steel . . lost out on Starch 


The striking thing about the fer- 
rous and nonferrous metal ads (see 
chart on next page) is the perform- 
ance of the two spreads by the alu- 
minum companies. One did far bet- 
ter on Ad-Gage, the other far better 
on Starch. 

The Reynolds spread (see page 
155) introduces an “exciting new 
material to complement your design 
and engineering skill.” It’s Reynolds 
“tubed sheet one-side-flat.” The il- 
lustration is an un-exciting repre- 
sentation of the two sides of the 
sheet. Copy is descriptive of the 
product. 
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KETOS has wide hardening range 
with minimum volume change... 
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Crucible Stee! Company of America 


Haynes Stellite the airplane helped 


Doesn't follow through . . In the 
Alcoa spread (see page 155), two 
huge hands are shown in silhouette, 
white against black. Inside one hand 
shape is a group of push buttons, 
shown in full color. Copy about the 
push buttons (used on Square D 
controls) appears inside the other 
hand. Observation of this ad was 
high, but reading fell off, and the 
Ad-Gage 10 is not particularly good 
for such an expensive ad. 

Our feeling is that the Alcoa ad, 
with its distinctive visual element, 
is more easily “recalled” upon sec- 
ond exposure, than the prosaic and 
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Washington Steel 





undistinguished 


flat-looking Reynolds ad. Yet upon 
re-examination from the point of 
view of genuine reader interest, the 
Reynolds ad had more to offer. This, 
of course, is not necessarily due to 
the copy; the subject may have had 
wider appeal. Or, perhaps machine 
designers are less interested in case 
histories than in the products 
themselves. 

Haynes Stellite and U.S. Steel 
fared about alike in the hands of 
Ad-Gage, but the former got much 
higher Starches. 

The Haynes ad has for its atten- 
tion-getter an artist’s idea of a jet 








The Ruffe, Inc. combination bomb rack and rocket launcher 
employs a hook pivot pin ~~ ‘ 
made from vacuum-melted steel 


Why? 


VACUUM METALS CORPORATION 


Bateson of Cownlble tone! Coomaamy of Amerie, 

















Crucible Steel . . a puzzler 
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Vacuum Metals . . again, the plane helps 








Increase the availability. 
of your automatic 
«forging equipment | 
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Timkin Steel . . limited appeal 


exhaust in flight. A smaller picture 
is a photo of the XV-1 Converti- 
plane (helicopter) and below that is 
a close-up of a jet unit being in- 
stalled on the tip of a rotor blade. 
Headline: “Jet units take 1000 G’s 
at 1500 deg. F.” Copy is fairly short. 

U.S. Steel’s ad has three message 
elements, each with photo plus long 
caption, and each illustrating a dif- 
ferent property of stainless steel. 

This comparison supports the 
theory that you can get anybody to 
stop and read if you offer them an 
airplane to look at. Both ads did 
well and held their readers, but the 
plane drew a bigger crowd to begin 
with. 


Good or bad? . . Crucible Steel 
did well in all respects according 
to Starch, but its Ad-Gage score is 
not so good. It’s a handsome layout 
with a huge (more than half-page) 
close-up photo of a shaft being in- 
duction-hardened. Headline: 
“KETOS has wide hardening range 
with minimum volume change.” 
Copy is all product description. A 
high percentage of “noters” became 
“readers.” Yet by the measure of 
“interest,” the ad did poorly. 

This is a puzzler. By Starch 
standards, this is an excellent ad— 
cost ratios of 146, 133, 289—but it 
held relatively little “interest.” Is it 
a successful ad—or not? 

Aluminum Co. of America’s one- 
pager was slightly better on the Ad- 





Reynolds Aluminum 
Haynes ‘Stellite 

US. Steel 

Alcoa 

Vacuum Metals 
Alcoa 

Crucible Steel 
Washington Steel 
Timken 





Ferrous and Nonferrous Metal Ads 
Unit 


2 page, 2 color 23 19 17 6 
1 page, 2 color 15 25 23 12 
1 page, b&w 14 19 19 7 
2 page, 4 color 10 33 31 7 
1 page, béw 9 14 10 
1 page, béw 12 ll 
1 page, béw 18 15 
1 page, b&w 10 9 
1 page, 2 color 14 14 


Starch 
Seen Read 
“Interest” Noted Assoc. Most 


Ad-Gage 








Gage scorecard, but it got only half 
the reading of Crucible’s, according 
to Starch. 

The Alcoa ad talks directly to the 
designer: “This Alcoa Impact solved 
a designer’s problem.” The illustra- 
tive element includes photo of a 
large container, diagram of its con- 
struction, drawings, and a tiny pic- 
ture of man at drawingboard. 

It’s a good ad. Could its low 
“Read Most” be due to the fact that 
the copy is so long that it’s too 
much to expect a complete reading, 
even though it’s of “interest,” 
whereas Crucible’s is so short that 
any amount of reading means at 
least half the copy got read? 


Undistinguished . . By contrast, 
the Washington Steel ad is an un- 
distinguished black-and-white page 
with a conventional drawing of a 
man on the phone and a grouping of 
sheet and strip. Copy tells about 
availability and gives specifications. 
Below average on all counts. 

Finally, Vacuum Metals and Tim- 
ken. Each got a 14 “Noted” from 
Starch, and the “Read Mosts” were 
3 and 2, respectively. Yet the for- 
mer’s Ad-Gage 9 was three times 
the latter’s 3. 


Vacuum Metal’s black-and-white 
page has a plane on it—a bomber. 
The plane apparently attracted at- 
tention, but reading fell off. 

Timken’s page is all-copy, just 
the signature appears in color. The 
big headline says, “Increase the 
availability of your automatic forg- 
ing equipment. . . at no extra cost.” 

So here’s one ad telling about the 
small hook pivot pin in the bomb 
rack and rocket launcher, and 
here’s another ad speaking clirectly 
to readers who—and only those 
readers who—have automatic forg- 
ing equipment. 

The Vacuum Metals’ case history 
demonstrating the fatigue-resist- 
ance of vacuum-melted steel, prob- 
ably gave ideas to more people than 
the Timken ad which confined itself 
to one part of the market with a 
message which, at first glance, 
doesn’t appear particularly relevant 
to the design engineer’s job. 

*The high-ranking ad across the 
board in the fastening and joining 
category (see chart) is one of a 
series that has always scored well— 
one of Elastic Stop Nut Corp.’s 
Rollpin ads. Apparently this is a hot 
item from the designer’s viewpoint. 
Headline asks, “What makes this 





Elastic Stop Nut 
Goodrich 

Tinnerman 

Aviation Development 
Delron 

Heli-Coil 

Thompson Bremer 
Milford 





Fastening and Joining Ads 
Unit 


1 page, 2 color 25 19 18 10 
1 page, 2 color 20 16 14 5 
1 page, 2 color 17 12 12 
1 page, béw 14 17 17 
2/3 page, 2 color 10 10 10 
2/3 page, b&w 8 12 ll 
2/3 page, b&w 5 7 7 
2/3 page, 2 color 5 6 6 


Ad-Gage Starch 
Seen- Read 


“Interest” Noted Assoc. Most 
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DIFFERENT? 
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What are ~T i 


B. F. Goodrich Rivnuts’-the only 
one-piece blind fasteners 
with threads 
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Elastic Stop Nut quietly stands out 


fastener different?” Answer: 


Several things. Rollpin® is a_ slotted, 
chamfered, cylindrical spring pin which 
drives easily into a hole drilled to nor- 
mal production standards. It locks se- 
curely in place, yet can be drifted out 
and reused whenever necessary. This 
eliminates special machining, tapping, 
and the need for hole reaming or pre- 
cision tolerances. Rollpin replaces taper 
pins, straight pins and set screws; for 
many applications it will serve as a rivet, 
dowel, hinge pin, cotter pin or stop pin. 


The message is illustrated by a 
grouping of Rollpins of various sizes 
and a series of diagrams explaining 


Goodrich . . why the lower Starch score? 


“How you insert it.” Then there’s a 
copy block on “How You Save”: 


You pay less for Rollpins than for most 
tapered, notched, grooved or dowel pins. 
Installation costs are substantially less 
than for any fastener requiring a pre- 
cision fit or secondary locking opera- 
tions. 

Because of their tubular shape, Roll- 
pins are lighter than solid pins. Produc- 
tion maintenance is reduced with Roll- 
pins: they do not loosen and because of 
their spring action they tend to conform 
to the drilled hole in which they’re in- 
serted, without moterial hole wear, 
eliminating the necessity of re-drilling 
or using oversize pins. 





is sass sin 
cut in half with 
SPEED Grip’ 


TINNERMAN 


Speed Nat’ 


Tinnerman 
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. readers get the message Aviation Developments . . too much type 





HELI-COIL” INSERTS... 


PART OF AMERICA'S 
SUPERSONIC 
“SUNDAY PUNCH": 
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HELI-COIL CORPORATION 
311 Soatrer Back Lene, Denbury, Conn (A Division of Topp Imdhortven, tne + 
ty Conadea: W. R WATICING CO. Lad, 41 Kipting Ave. 8, Torento 18, Ont, 
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rides the coattails 


Despite the fact that this ad has 
no unusual layout or bold, dramatic 
illustration, the combination of in- 
terrogative headline, diagrams and 
business-like copy makes it a stand- 
out by any measuring method. 

HAL ROBERTS, account executive, 
and SAM POLSTON, copywriter, both 
of G. M. Basford Co., New York, 
were responsible for the ad. 


Too bold an answer? .. The 
Goodrich ad on Rivnuts was cut 
from the same cloth in pretty much 
the same shape. Again, a question- 
ing headline: “What are they?” But 
in this case the answer is given 
right in display type: “B. F. Good- 
rich Rivnuts—the only one-piece 
blind fasteners with threads.” Could 
answering the question in display 
type have cut down the Starch 
“reading” without spoiling the Ad- 
Gage “interest?” That’s the only 
explanation we can think of, for 
this ad, too, has diagrammatic illus- 
trations, including a set showing 
how Rivnuts are installed. Copy is 
shorter than on Rollpins, yet read- 
ing was much less. 

It is interesting to note that the 

















. specialized product helps 


Delron . 


single Ad-Gage “interest” score 
was higher for both these ads—and 
for others in this fastener group— 
than the Starch “Noted.” Can this 
suggest that the subject is of great- 
er “interest” to designers than the 
subject of metals? 

The Tinnerman ad kept half its 
“noters” as “readers,” which is 
good. 

It’s not an ad to our especial 
liking, because it’s one of those 
one-color ads in which the layout 
man let the color get away from 
him. So “noting” is low, but the 
2-to-1 Starch conversion ratio indi- 
cates the readers found the message 
worth while, and the Ad-Gage score 
agrees. 

Headline is good: “Blind assem- 
bly costs cut in half with Speed 
Grip Bolt and Nut Retainers.” Copy 
starts out in high: 


A tip-in . . . a sidewise pull . . . and 
this new front-mounting Speed Grip Bolt 
and Nut Retainer is locked in the panel 
without special tools or skills. 

The exclusive Speed Grip locking fea- 
ture provides enough lateral drift to 
compensate for normal production mis- 
alignment of the parts to be fastened to- 
gether. 


FOR 
Low-cost 
DESIGN 


Permit 
STANDARD Rivets 


, 

to Replace Costly Specials’ 
We produce a woke varsery of special fasuenees far our 
costomers . .. bat only when we how te! Only whee a 
srandaed vives yas. woot St the application. We bring 
our experience, skill and enginetring know-how to 
every job, large ot wmall. i's a challeoge w eee of 
we cae’? modaty designs wo vabsretec: am imexpensive 

“stanedast” Creer fox a mare comly special” 

To improve. product appeasamce and surength 
to take full advantage of automatic asec” ly 
.-- to cut delivery time and producsion cons 
get im tomch with Milford fret! 


MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE CoO. 
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Milford . . circles give recall value 


Noted, but not read . . By con- 
trast, the Aviation Developments ad 
got a higher “Noted” than Tinner- 
man’s, but readers dropped off so 
that the “Read Mosts” are the same. 
The Ad-Gage score is less than Tin- 
nerman’s. Apparently its illustration 
—a page-deep cut of the PIP self- 
locking quick-release pins—has 
high recall value, but the copy 
wasn’t so good. 

This conjecture is borne out by 
our opinion that the reading mate- 
rial is not handled for easy reading 
—too much display type squeezed 
in at the top and rather tight 
typography for the text. Also, the 
copy is too breathless: 


Double-acting PIP Pins combine rugged 


Thompson-Bremer . . too much copy 


strength and dependability with Instant 
Insertion, Automatic Self-Safetying . . . 
Quick Release! It’s the most dependable 
self-locking quick-release pin you can 
use! 


It may be that business men don’t 
respond to!! with !! 

The Delron ad did very well. Its 
10 for “interest” is good for a 2/3- 
page ad, and the 10-to-6 Starch 
conversion is good. It’s mostly a 
display of a number of Delron 
fasteners, and the fact that they are 
“specialized” undoubtedly made 
them worthy of special attention. 

Heli-Coil’s is also 2/3-page. 
Again, we have a plane responsible 
for a higher “noted,” but “reading” 
and “interest” were off. Headline 





Unit 


2 pages 
‘2 pages 


Associated Spring 
Superior Tube 
Bethlehem 

Trent Tube 
Republic Steel 
Summerill Tubing 


2 pages 





Manufactured Parts Ads 


1 page, béw 17 12 
1 page, 2 colors 13 13 


1 page, 2 colors 10 10 


Ad-Gage Starch 

Seen- Read 

“Interest Noted Assoc. Most 
38 30 29 21 


l 15 14 6 


ll 1] 
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Republic Steel . . left the audience cold 


hasn’t much of a hook: “Heli-Coil 
inserts ... part of America’s Super- 
sonic ‘Sunday Punch’!”—another 
ease of a minor product riding on 
the coattails of aerial warfare. 


Happy washing machine .. The 
conversion ratio for Thompson- 
Bremer’s ad (see page 159) is high. 
Seven per cert started the ad, and 
5% read most of the copy. It’s a 
very crowded ad, headed by a car- 
toon of a happy washing machine 
(we think) advising a couple of un- 
happy ones to “C’mon, take a better 
grip on yourselves.” 

Then there’s a lot of copy—too 


much for 2/3-page—on Sems by 
Everlock. Our analysis of this ad is 
to the effect that it discouraged all 
but the most interested, who, being 
interested enough in the product to 
struggle through the ad, were re- 
sponsible for the good conversion 
score. 

On the other hand, Milford’s ad 
(see page 159) is just another “arty” 
ad—an arrangement of three cir- 
cles, a scattering of rivets, and brief 
text. The circles give it a certain 
“recall” value, but both “reading” 
and “interest” were low. 

Why Milford’s did at least as well 


as Thompson-Bremer on the scale 
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Bethlehem Steel high visual impact 


of “interest,” we don’t know. We 
don’t think either ad is very inter- 
esting. 

Moving on to manufactured parts 
advertisers (see chart, page 159) 
there is a lot of difference between 
Associated Spring, Superior Tube 
and Republic Steel—who paid alike 
for the space. 

The Associated Spring ad came 
out well ahead of Superior Tube by 
both scoring systems, but each did 
better by the “interest” yardstick 
than by the Starch “Noted.” 

The Spring ad is an unusual one 
—a spread with 14 cartoon draw- 
ings, among which the reader is 
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Trent Tube . . stylized 
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Associated Spring . . the score can’t be laughed off 
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Summerill . . probably not best approach 





asked to “Find your spring prob- 
lem.” The situations are, to one de- 
gree or another, humorous. 

But, silly as the ad may look, that 
Ad-Gage 38 can’t be laughed off, 
and two-thirds of the Starch “not- 
ers” became “readers.” 

Because there’s no answer given 
to those problems, just an invitation 
to write for a booklet, we can’t say 
that this ad did the selling that its 
high scores might suggest. On the 
other hand, if inquiry response was 
good, the ad paid its way. 


Takes real interest . . Superior 
Tube expected a lot of patieace 
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Allen-Bradley (front) . . scores deceive 
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. much patience is needed 


Sepulor Tube . 


from its readers. The whole spread 
is occupied by pictures of tubes and, 
for each tube shown, a long section 
of specification data. A man has to 
be really interested to stick with it, 
but not many per dollar even 
started out. 

To us, Republic’s spread is much 
more interesting and memorable— 
because of the girl demonstrating 
an automatic washer—but it left the 
Machine Design audience cold. 

There’s a lot of other application 
information in the ad, but most of 
it is in small type, and it’s too much 
to expect anyone to read more 
than half the copy. Hence, the low 
“Read Most.” 

Three single-page ads did about 
as well as the Republic spread for 
being “interesting,” but Bethlehem’s 
stopped more than any other ad in 
the group except the spring ad. 

It has a big bleed picture of a 
forged-steel cylinder right in front 
of the lens. The fore-shortening ef- 
fect has high visual impact. But the 
copy, telling about the cylinder and 
the power shovel it was made for, 
had little in it to hold the design 
reader on the page. High “Noted” 
for a page ad, but not much read- 
ing. 

Trent’s ad also has a big picture, 
but it’s just a stylized arrangement 
of three tubes in perspective. We 
have no way of knowing whether 
“now available from Trent—Titani- 
um Tubing” is of earthshaking 











significance, but the ad scored bet- 
ter for “interest” than for observa- 
tion and thorough reading. 

Two strips of chart from a Profi- 
corder (an instrument for showing 
the true profile of a machined or 
finished surface) provide the illus- 
tration for the Summerill ad. The 
tubes so examined were “selected at 
random from warehouse stocks”; 
one is Summerill’s Hydraluster, the 
other is competition “X.” We imag- 
ine this isn’t the best approach to 
use when addressing designers; few 
stopped, but half stuck with it. The 
Ad-Gage score, however, is low for 
an ad of its cost. 

There’s a noteworthy thing about 
the Allen-Bradley insert in the 
electric components group (see 
chart, page 162). As usually hap- 
pens with Starched inserts, the 
front attracted more “noters” than 
the back, but both sides had the 
same number of “readers”; both 
sides also scored alike in the Ad- 
Gage report. 

The front makes the point that 
A-B limit switches are “complete- 
ly oil-sealed,” and the back makes 
the point that “now ... Allen- 
Bradley precision-type limit 
switches are also oiltight!” 


Hard to miss .. Both sides are 
cluttered with colors, shapes, hand- 
lettering, mortises, panels and 
switches all over the place. A-B 
inserts Starch well, because they 
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Square D . . socko for “‘noting”’ 


are hard to miss and hard to forget, 
but we don’t think they’re worth 
their expense. Actually, they show 
up well on Starch “cost ratios” 
because, being inserts, they only 
have to bear the one-page black- 
and-white rate. 

We think the two Ad-Gage 10’s 
support our view that these in- 
serts are mostly artwork and not 
much of real reader interest. 

The Micro-Switch ad offers nine 
catalogs, and each catalog is illus- 
trated and accompanied by a small 
cut of the switch it is devoted to and 
a brief description of it. This is an 
ad calculated to invite scanning, 
and a goodly number considered it 


Hn MICRO SWITCH Precision 


MICRO SWITCH offers over 
10,000 TYPES 
of Precision Switches— 
Many are fully described with electrical ratings and 
hanical ch istics in these nine catalogs 









Switches have uses unlimited H 




















Electric Components Ads 
Advertiser Unit Ad-Gage Starch 

Seen- Read 

“Interest” Noted Assoc. Most 

Micro-Switch 2 pages 20 21 21 6 
Allen-Bradley, page | insert 10 24 24 6 
Allen-Bradley, page 2 insert 10 17 16 6 
Potter & Brumfield 1 and 2/3 pages 6 16 15 6 
Square D 1 page, 2 color 5 18 18 4 








of interest, yet not a great number 
could testify they read more than 
half. Let’s say it’s an ad with more 
“utility” than “interest.” 

Square D showed up weil on 
Starch for noting, but reading 
dropped off. Again, Ad-Gage agreed 
with the Starch “Read Most.” 

It’s a “socko” ad, and there are 
several features which seem to be 
important, but they’re covered up 
by such phrases as “Design lead- 
ership features ... performance and 
long life come first, naturally .. . 
fast wiring is important, too.” 
We'd suggest making the picture 
of the relay bigger and then call- 
ing attention, without any editorial- 
izing, to such advantages as smaller 
size, straight line guided motion, 
wiring room, etc. Because these 
features aren’t highlighted, the 
readers may have lost “interest.” 

While it is disturbing to us to 
have found the measurements of 
the ads differing so much by the 
two measuring methods, we think 
we can reach two conclusions: 


1. Starch is a good measurement 
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Micro Switch . . more utility thon interest 
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of observation. Caution: don’t try 
for observation by the use of in- 
direction, for a poor conversion 
ratio will show that you tried too 
hard. 


2. Ad-Gage is a good measurement 
of reader interest. The Starch 
“Read Most” works a hardship on 
long copy; a reader. could have 
gotten more message from 25% of 
long copy than from 100% of. short 


Chasers 


Media changes. . 





Edwin F. Hoffman, Jr., from advertising 
director, Traffic World, to advertising di- 
rector, Glass Packer and Glass Industry, 
properties of Ogden Publishing Co., New 
York. 


Richard T. Cutler . . from sales depart- 
ment, Shaw-Walker Co., to sales staff, 
Water Works Engineering, Fire Engineer- 
ing and Wastes Engineering, published 
by Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., New 
York. 












Thompson & Clark Co. . . named west 
coast representatives for Electrical Equip- 
ment, Electronic Equipment Engineering 
and Contractors’ Electrical Equipment, all 
properties of Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. Thompson & Clark replaces 
Albert W. Randle in Los Angeles and 
William Ayres in San Francisco. 


Ernest E. Thum .. from editor to editor- 
in-chief, Metal Progress, published by 
American Society for Metals, Cleveland. 
Succeeding Mr. Thum is Dr. Allen G. 
Gray, formerly technical editor of Steel. 


Package Engineering . Chicago, has 
opened a New York sales office at 299 
Madison Ave. Office will be headed by 
Arnold R. Gieseler, formerly a publisher's 
representative with Billingslea & Ficke. 
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of development promotion 


= I enjoyed your article on in- 
dustrial development (IM, March, 
p. 37). I thought you did a very 
good job of summarizing opinions 
on the effectiveness of various ap- 
proaches. 

During the last month, the 
presidents of several Greensboro 
firms that are nationally known 
have been sending me the solicita- 
tions they receive from other in- 
dustrial development organizations. 
The volume and the generally poor 
quality has been astounding. Of 
nine examples on my desk now, 
only one was a personally typed 
letter. It was to a textile firm but 
was so general in nature that the 
same letter could, and probably 
did, go to U. S. Steel. The others 
consisted of either printed folders 
or multilith letters with the presi- 
dent’s name filled in on a type- 
writer, with a ribbon that did not 
match the body. Big-name firms 
in rapidly expanding fields, such as 
electronics, must be swamped with 
material. A study of the volume and 
quality of material received by sev- 
eral large companies during a week 
or a month would probably make 
an interesting story. 

JOHN B. PARRAMORE, JR. 

Manager, Greensboro (N. C.) 

Chamber of Commerce 
























Missing publications in ad 
volume listing annoy him 


= I am often annoyed, when mak- 
5 ing business publication com- 
parisons, to find that not all leading 
publications are included in your 
advertising volume tabulations. 
Naturally, this has led me to won- 
der what criteria are used in the se- 
lection of the publications that you 
list. 
If any cooperation from the in- 
dividual publishers has any bearing 
on this, please let me know and I 






will certainly discuss the situation 
each time an advertising repre- 
sentative calls on me if his publi- 
cation is not listed. 
DONALD R. GRICE 
Media Manager, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh 


[We have never tried to make this 
a complete list of all business pa- 
pers, nor even of all “leading pub- 
lications” (although there are very 
few really important papers in most 
fields which are not included). The 
reasons we don’t attempt to make 
the list complete are that there are 
too many publications—around 
2,500—to list them all, and we are 
completely dependent upon the 
publications themselves to supply 
us with figures. Our aim is merely 
to provide a pretty good indication 
of how things are going, by having 
enough leading publications in all 
fields to give a pretty accurate pic- 
ture of the current situation.—Ed. ] 


Asks how IM selects papers 
for advertising volume list 


® Your feature “Advertising Vol- 
ume in Business Papers” we have 
found of great interest and value . .. 
but have never understood the 
exact basis for selection of the mag- 
azines you list. 

For example, your February issue 
lists several electronic magazines, 
but we notice Electronic Industries 
is not among them. 

Do you simply publish the rec- 
ords of magazines which have 
agreed to publication . . . or just 
what is your basis of selection? 

GEORGE W. POWER 

Power & Condon, Advertising, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
[See letter above.—Ed.]} 


Cleveland industries are 
classified by S.I1.C., too 


® I noticed in the February, 1958, 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, a 
letter dealing with S.LC. classifica- 
Continued on page 164 












Chemical 
Engineers 
specify 
and buy 
chemical 
process 
equipment 
and 
materials 
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name!" 













Cc E P reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 


Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Chemical engineers 
are educated 


to specify and buy. 
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Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

AND ...the one Publication 


that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates. 

















PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD —~- 


The pod that has big 5 x 7 


No. 720—Pad Size 14x17” 2.50 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 

No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 81%” 
{50 Sheets—-1 Segment on Sheet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Mest popular TV viswal pod 
with 2Y%:54" vidue and 
audio panels on grey back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 


Ne. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets--12 panels on Sheet) 
Ne. 728—Pocket Size 8x 18” 

(75 Sheets-—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV artists. Makes «an ordin- 
ery pencil line vivid ond 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 


FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog eof art sup-~ 
plies. “‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’’ 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 163 


tions (p. 173). Mr. Lane of Houston, 
Texas, stated that he knew of no 
other major city taking on such a 
project and he would be receptive 
to any available information. 

We here at the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. have classed 
each one of our more than 2,000 in- 
dustrial customers not only by 
S.LC., but also according to size, 
territory and census tract. Monthly 
reports by these _ classifications 
clearly indicate growth industries, 
sales territories and census tracts. 
We use I.B.M. cards and record the 
monthly usage for each industrial 
concern. Tab equipment then proc- 
esses and prints the reports with 
corresponding year-to-date changes. 

We have been working with this 
system since 1956 and find it to be 
quite an aid as a performance meas- 
ure and helpful in planning and 
forecasting. 

EDWARD A. MULICA 
Research Analyst, Market Re- 
search Unit, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land 


Calls attention to Pfizer's 
international ad activities 


= .I read with interest in your Jan- 
uary issue (p. 147) the article deal- 
ing with the selection of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. as “Company of the Year.” 


Pfizer abroad . . This full-color page 
opened Pfizer’s 20-page insert in Vision. 


It was a deserved award and a 
comprehensive report. The absence 
of any discussion concerning their 
international activity left me a little 
puzzled. As you undoubtedly know, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. has many ac- 
tivities in the foreign field, notably 
in Latin America. As a matter of 
fact this company opened a multi- 
million dollar plant last October in 
Chile which coincided with a 20- 
page illustrated insert in Vision 
magazine (see cut). ; 

HAROLD W. SHRIBER 
Director of Public Relations, 
Vision, Inc., New York 


IM articles to be included in 
Michigan State University book 


= Thank you very much for giv- 
ing us permission to use the two 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING articles in our 
readings book. 

We have one additional request. 
We were much impressed with the 
article by Robert Nelson, “How to 
Create and Support New Markets” 
(IM, August, 1957, p. 49). We 
would also like to include this ar- 
ticle in the readings book. 

E. J. KELLY and WILLIAM LAZER 
Department of General Busi- 
ness, College of Business & 
Public Service, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 
[Permission granted.—Ed] 


Small NIAA members should 
have chance to express needs 


= I was delighted to learn that sev- 
eral of the chapters of NIAA have 
expressed their disapproval on the 
proposal to dissolve NIAA on June 
30, 1959. This change in policy might 
be desirable for those NIAA mem- 
bers that represent the 10 or 20 
largest companies in U. S. A. How- 
ever, the majority of the members 
of NIAA work for smaller com- 
panies. They should have an ade- 
quate opportunity to express their 
needs and opinions. 

It seems to me that the move to 
dissolve NIAA at the time of the 
annual meeting in June of this year 
is rushing a matter of this impor- 
tance. 

STAN M. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Director, 
Readership Program, Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your po gown 
mulllogs = ay be assured of prompt and 
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NIAA is needed, can't be 
voted out of existence 


= Having held top office in a local 
NIAA chapter, a directorship and 
executive office in the national as- 
sociation; and having served the 
industrial advertising field on both 
management and consultant levels, 
I would like to throw my two cents 
into the sweeping reorganization 
plans just announced. Before the 
fires are put out, a lot of people are 
going to be burned and I hate to 
contemplate the damage that will be 
done in terms of the strong opposi- 
tion which this plan will generate. 

The great value and strength of 
NIAA has always been its appeal to 
the small and moderate sized 
company. It provides, as does no 
other organization with which I am 
familiar, an opportunity for indus- 
trial advertising people to meet with 
each other regularly and to discuss 
the problems of day to day, month 
to month, and year to year opera- 
tions. The clinics and the work- 
shops, the special courses and the 
all-day sessions, these were the 
heart of what has grown to become 
a pretty important body. Many a top 
industrial advertising man got his 
education through these local chap- 
ter meetings and the local chapters 
prospered as they served this very 
vital need. 

That the concept of marketing 
goes much beyond industrial ad- 
vertising, no one will deny. The 
concept of marketing is a very 
broad one indeed; it includes every- 
thing from the nature of the product 
to be made, the character of the 
selling organization, every phase of 
the selling process as well as the 
actual advertising and promotion of 
the product itself. Perhaps the only 
term which is broader and, here 
again we are playing with semantics, 
is the term public relations, used in 
the widest possible concept of re- 
lationships with all publics affecting 
the company. 

Whether or not there exists a 
need for a marketing organization 
which would encompass the execu- 
tive elements of all these phases, I 
am not prepared to say. I have been 
active in the Sales Executive Club, 
the Public Relations Society of 
America as well as many advertis- 
ing organizations and, I really be- 

Continued on page 166 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 165 


lieve that it would be a difficult job 
to put together one organization 
dedicated to the total marketing 
concept. I believe that, within a 
very short time, such an organiza- 
tion would break down into its 
natural components and although 
there might be one flag to designate 
the religion, there sure would be a 
lot of independent denominations 
who would have little or nothing to 
do with each other. 

But let’s get back to NIAA and 
the need it fulfills. The new ISIM 
organization would in no way fill 
the shoes of NIAA today. It would 
be an entirely different organization 
with different interests, different 
purposes and different programs. 
Without commenting on its merits 
or demerits, I think we should not 
lose sight of the very simple fact 
that NIAA is needed, that the job 
it has been doing and is doing is an 
important one, and that if the di- 
rectors vote it out of existence to- 
day, it will be back tomorrow. 

Before closing I should like to 
make one specific suggestion which 
might help the pros and cons to get 
together. If those who have done 
the tremendous study and research 
work .required to formulate the 
concept of this new organization be- 
lieve that it answers a very vital 
need, let NIAA take the leadership 
in creating it as a distinct and sep- 
arate organization. Certainly we 
have precedence for this in the 
NIAA sponsored Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute. I am sure 
that if the need exists as strongly as 
pointed out by Bob Myers, Dick 
Sickler and the others who have 
worked so hard at this problem, the 
organization will have no trouble 
standing on its own feet. On the 
other hand, if the boys have been 
carried away by their own en- 
thusiasm, the body will die and be 
laid to rest. In either case, NIAA 
will go on to fill the vital need of 
the average industrial advertising 
worker and manager in its own 
inimitable way. 

GEORGE BLACK 
Manager, Public Relations and 
Advertising, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa. € 
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- EDITORIALLY 
sPEAKING 


Now Is The Time for New Products 


One of the reasons for the normal buoyancy of 
American business is the stimulation supplied by new 
products. Industrial research is constantly giving in- 
dustry the opportunity to contribute to progress 
through the introduction of products which are a 
definite improvement over what has been available in 
the market hevetofore. 

So many successful new products are regularly 
added to the lines of leading manufacturers in all fields 
that it is commonplace to read in company reports of 
the heavy contributions to sales and earnings made by 
items which were developed only within the past few 
years. Thus the continued introduction of new and 
improved products is a major insurance of business ex- 
pansion. 

While it is of course true that many new offerings 
fail to make a permanent place for themselves, the 
hazards involved can be minimized by careful market 
research which parallels or even precedes product de- 
velopment. And since every company has projects un- 
der way which range from sure fire to probable suc- 
cesses, it is possible right now to select for immediate 
introduction those whose chances are much better than 
average. 

To be a success in the industrial field, a new product 
must aid the customer in his own competitive battle. 
It must assure a better or cheaper product, as the re- 
sult of imprevement in materials or equipment, or 
it must make possible better design or appearance 
which will add to its sales appeal. In the case of con- 
sumer goods the addition of an important user benefit 
could easily result in market excitement and a much 
stronger competitive position for the manufacturer who 
quickly accepted and promoted a new idea offered by 
a supplier. 

For the company which can introduce an important 
new development at this time, there are numerous 
psychological and practical advantages. For one thing, 
such a program will hearten and encourage the entire 
organization, by demonstrating leadership at a time 
when this commodity is in demand. It will likewise 
enable the manufacturer to spotlight his research and 
engineering facilities in the form of a specific achieve- 
ment—the announcement of an important new develop- 
ment which will benefit industry, consumers and the 
public at large. And even at a time when unfavorable 
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news seems to have monopolized the center of the stage, 
the report of what a company has been able to contrib- 
ute to industrial progress through research and develop- 
ment will get more than its normal share of the head- 
lines. 

From the standpoint of sales, distribution, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, a really new and important 
product development can be counted on to create en- 
thusiasm which will be reflected in every marketing 
activity. Publicity on the new offering, backed up with 
hard-hitting, factual sales promotion and advertising, 
will flood sales offices and distributors with hot leads 
with a high sales potential. The follow-up of buyer in- 
terest by salesmen hungry for orders should result in 
a greatly improved sales picture which can hardly fail 
to kelpahe entire line. 

The lag in capital investment this year, as compared 
with heavy commitments for new facilities in most of 
the postwar period, is responsible for much of the de- 
cline in total business activity. Buyers will come into 
the market for new equipment only for selfish reasons 
which make good sense to them, and not to help busi- 
ness in general. The opportunity to reduce costs or im- 
prove product quality is a basic consideration which 
the most conservative industrial customer cannot dis- 
regard. It may be strong enough to start capital invest- 
ment flowing in larger volume, to the benefit of buyers 
and sellers and the economy in general. 

The company which introduces a new and better 
product is itself usually the first to make a capital in- 
vestment, since in most cases it will not be possible to 
put it into production without some changes and addi- 
tions to manufacturing facilities. Thus the very decision 
to bring out a really improved offering is an act of con- 
fidence which makes its own contribution to better 
business. 

The automotive industry has been accused of not 
showing any great genius in marketing its products. 
Yet it is at the top of American industry in its regular 
annual expenditures for the tools, dies and special ma- 
chines needed to produce the new models its designers 
and engineers create through intense concentration of 
skills matched in few other industries. 

Automobile manufacturers know they cannot stand 
still. New and better products are the only satisfactory 
answer to Detroit’s sales problems. That situation is 
equally obvious in all other fields where the essential 
requirement is more orders. The aggressive and de- 
termined policy of new product development so char- 
acteristic of the automobile industry will go far toward 
the solution of current business problems if adopted 
vigorously and confidently by all other segments of 


American industry. 
é je 5 . 4 ' /* 
_ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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and more manufacturers selling these markets use |.H. than any other publication! 


Reach over 20,000 Operating Officials and 
Executives, Plant Superintendents and Shop 
Foremen, Production Managers, Plant Engi- 
neers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and 
Fuel Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat 
Treaters through I. H. Industrial heating, as a 
market, is now in a period where industry is 
reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of imme- 
diate and extensive replacement by modern 
equipment ... and L. H. reaches every man 
concerned with industrial operations . . . 100% 
coverage, regardless of classification. 


I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the 
only publication editorially specializing in ail 
the industrial heating processes and equip- 
ment needed in the manufacture, finishing, 
processing and heat treatment of metals and 
other products, advertisers have found that 
I. H. can and does move large and small 
equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
. .- economically in all classifications. 

At the top is a partial list of the products L. H. 
has successfully sold. Write today for specific 
recommendations on how to seil your products 
effectively through I. H. 
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They are for Mill & Factory advertisers! 


When you buy space in a publication you have a right 
to demand that — 

1. It is reaching people who are known to be influences 
in the purchase of your product. 

2. You get minimum waste circulation. 

3. You get readership. 


MILL & FACTORY advertisers get all three 

1. Mutt & Facrory circulation lists are built by industrial distribu- 
tor salesmen. They know the men who specify and buy— because 
they sell these men the equipment and supplies used in production 
and maintenance engineering throughout industry. Over 1700 of 
these sales engineers work at the local level and know these men as 
no subscription canvasser or “directory scanner” ever could. They 
work for the 160 leading industrial distributors in the United States 
who are franchised by Mitt & Factory. 

2. In addition to this pin-point coverage of the known buying influ- 
ences there is absolute minimum of waste in Mut & Facrory’s 
circulation from month to month. When a reader changes jobs and 
is no longer a buying influence, the salesman knows. List changes 
are made with the very next issue—there is no wait till the end of 
a subscription term of three, two or one year . . . or the next edition 
of a directory. 

3. Mitt & Facrory advertisers get readership because every single 
recipient of the publication is regularly asked if he reads it . . . and if 
he wants to continue receiving it. A “no” to either of these questions 
and he is immediately taken off the list. This is Mitt & Factrory’s 
Reader Certification System, a very expensive extra operation 
which goes far beyond BPA Verification requirements and is espe- 
cially designed to cut non-readers to an absolute minimum. 


Here are three good reasons why MILL & FACTORY advertisers 
get maximum value for their advertising dollars—three outstand- 
ing reasons why you should carry your basic schedule in MILL & 
FACTORY if your products are used in production and mainte- 
nance engineering. ! 
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